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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Keaaly three generations have elapsed since the ** Letters of 
JuD|U8 ” were first published ; and it may be safely affirmed 
that, during this long ordeal, no contemporary work has main- 
tained a higher estimation — has received more marked and 
uniform approval from competent literary judges — or has 
called into existence so many commentators, editors, and 
investigators. 

As there is little in the subject matter of these famous 
epistles that could confer upon them such enduring celebrity, 
they must be mainly indebted for it to the writer’s exirar 
ordinaiy powers, the varied resources of which have enabled 
him, with the peculiar characteristic of genius, to dignify and 
immortalize that ^'hich, in its own nature, is secondaiy and 
. perishable. In this respect Junius stands alone — he is the 
^ Napoleon of public writers ; and, like the author of the first 
and noblest epic, though he has had a host of imitators, he is 
still without an equal. 

The Standard Library would have been impr rfect had it 
not included among its elect the most celebrated of political 
gladiators. The very complete edition now submitted to the 
public comprises all that was given in the three volumes pub- 
lished in 1812, and again in 1814, by the late Ur. George 
Woodfall — indeed all that was authentically known of Junius 
and his writings. 

To spe^fy more distinctly the merits of Woodfall’s edition, 
now reprinted entire, it may be proper to enumerate its con- 
tents, which are: — 1. The public letters of Junius as revised 
and annotated by himself, and published collectively, under his 
direction, subsequent to ^eir appearance in the Public Adver- 
2. A collection of Miscellaneous Letters, ascribed to 
Junius. 3. His private notes and confidential communica- 
tions with Mr. Woodfall (published only after they had been 
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presenred in honourable privacy for forty years). 4. Illus- 
trative notes ; and a copious Preliminary Essay, comprising a 
critical analysis of the Letters, and an examination of tne 
various claims to their authorship. 

In an edition already so complete little scope was left for 
useful enlargement Nevertheless, even in this respect, some- 
thing has been contributed. Besides a more careful discrimina- 
tion of the authentic writings of Junius, the Editor, by the 
courtesy of the present proprietor of the Junius Manuscripts, 
and the abundant materials placed at his disposal by the 
publisher, has been enabled to present further illustrations. 
Ho has examined the formidable array of “inquiries’* with 
considerable diligence, and the reader will have the benefit 
of the little that is to be gleaned from them. 

But his most critical task is reserved for the second and 
concluding volume. Junius remains at least unavowed. The 
editor's own impression as to the authorship is strong, based, 
he thinks, upon adequate testimony; but his hero and his 
arguments must bo deferred until the due season of pub- 
lication. The solemn enunciation, that “ I am the sole de- 
positary of my own secret, and it shall perish with me,” has 
to the present time been kept inviolate. 

Since the present volume was put to press, the publisher 
has become possessed of some manuscripts relative to Junius 
by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, destined, it is believed, towards 
a new edition. This acute scholar had devoted his mind to 
the subject for years, and has drawn up an ingenious analysis, 
which will be presented to the reader in the next volume. 


1854. 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY*. 


It was not from personal vanity* but a fair estimate of his 
own merit, and the importance of the subject on which he 
wrote, tliat the author of the ensuing letters predicted their 
immortality. Their matter and their manner, the times they 
describe, and the talents they disclose, the popularity which 
attended them at their outset, the impression they produced 
on the public rniint, and the triumph of most of the doctrines 
they inculcate, all equally concur in stamping for them a 
passport to the most distant posterity. 

In their range these letters comprise a period of about five 
years: from the middle of 1707 to the middle of 1772; and 
never has the history of this country, from its origin to the 
present hour, exhibited a period of equal extent that more 
peremptorily doniunded the severe, decisive, and overpower- 
ing pen of such a writer as Junius. The storms and tern- 

* This nhle and enmprohensive Essay on Junius and his ^Vritings was 
affixed to Woodfall's edition published in 1812, and is asen'. ‘d to John 
Mason Good, a physician and inUceliaiieous writer of cminenct, who died 
Jan. 2, 1827* Of its purport and the views of the writer tome observations 
by the present editor will bo found at the end. The commencement of the 
second pai-agniph requires possinr explanation. The Lelteri qf Juniut ns 
acknowledged by him, and published under his own revision in a collec- 
tive edition in 1772, by Henry Ssampson Woodfall, proprietor of the Public 
Advertiser, appeared in that journal between Jan. 21, 1769, and Jan. 21, 
1772, concludiijg with a brief impressive letter addressed to Lord Camdee, 
and a paper by Junius, explanatory of his views on long parliaments and 
rotten boroughs. l)r. Good includes in the term of Jive years the Miscelln- 
neons Letters given in the second volume of the present edition, some of 
which J unius acknowledges to have written, at an earlier or later period, 
under different sigimtures ; and other letters collected by Mason Good, ot 
which the authorship is not equally well authenticated. 

^ Tba omission of a quotation or two, of no present interest, and the correc- 
tion of a few iascciuacies of langonge, are the only alterations that have been 
•Mde in the Preliminaiy Bsssy. — 
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pests chat, within the last twenty years, have shaken the 
political world to its centre, have been wider and more tre* 
mendous in their operation ; but they have, for the most 
part, discharged their fury at a distance. The constitutions 
of other countries have been swept away by the whirlwind ; 
but that of England still towers, like the pyramids of Egypt, 
a wonderful fabric, overshadowing the desert that surrounds 
it, and defying the violence of its hurricanes. In the period 
however in question, this admirable structure of governmftnt 
was itself attacked, and trembled to its foundation ; a series 
of unsuccessful miuistrics, often profligate and corrupt, and 
not unfrequently cunning, rather than capable ; a succession 
of weak and obsequious parliaments, and an arbitrary, though 
able chief justice, addicted to the impolitic measures of the 
cabinet, fatally concurred to confound the relative powers of 
the state, and equally to unhinge the happiness of the crown 
and of tlic people ; to frustrate all the proud and boasted 
triumplis of a glorious war, concluded but a few years before 
by an inglorious peace* ; to excite universal contempt abroad, 
and universal discord at homo. Hence France, humiliated os 
she was by her lassos and defeats, did not hesiUite to invede 
Corsica in o])en defiance of the remonstrances of the British 
minister, and succeeded in obtaining possession of it; whilst 
Spain dishonourably refused to make good the ransom she 
had agreed to, for the restoration of the capital of the Phi- 
lipj>ine Isles, which had been exempted from pillage upon this 
express stipulation. They saw the weakness and disti*action 
of the English Cabinet, and had no reason to dread the chas- 
tisement of a new war. 

The discontents in the American colonies, which a little 
address might at first have stifled, were blown into a flame 
of open rebellion, through the imj)olitic violence of the very 
niiiiister who was appointed, by the creation of a new oflBce 
at this very time and for this express purpose,%to examine 
into the causes of dissatisfaction, and to redress the griev- 
ances complained of ; while, at home, the whole of the ways 
and means of the ministry, instead of being directed against 
the arr( gance of the common enemy, were exhausted against an 
individual, who, perhaps, would never have been so greatly duh 


* 1b 1768, through the negotiation of the Duke ci Bedford. 
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linguished, had not the ill-judged and contumacious opposition 
of the cabinet, and their flagrant violation of the most sacred 
and important principles of the constitution in order to punish 
him, raised him to a height of popularity seldom attained 
even by the most successful candidate for i:)uhlic applause , 
and embroiled themselves on his account in a dispute with 
the nation at large, almost amounting to a civil war, and which 
at length only terminated in their own utter confusion and 
defeat*. 

It was at this period, and under these circumstances, that 
the ensuing letters successively made their appearance in the 
Public Advertiser, the most current newspaper of tho dayf. 
The classic purity of their language, tho exquisite force and 
perspicuity of their argument, the keen severity of their re- 
proach, the extensive information they evince, their fearless 
and decisive tone, and, above all, their stern and steady tft- 
tachmont to the purest principles of tho constitution, acquired 
for them, with an almost electric speed, a popularity which 
no series of letters have since possessed, nor, perhaps, ever 
will ; and what is of far greater consequence, diffused among 
the body of the people a clearer knowledge of their constitu- 
tional rights than they had ever before attained, and animated 
them with a more determined spirit to maintain them invio- 
late. Enveloped in the cloud of a fictitious name, the writer 
of these philippics, unseen himself, beheld with secret satis- 
faction the vast influence of his labours, and enjoyed, though, 
as we shall afterwards observe, not always without « '^jirehen- 
sion, the universal h.unt that was made to detect hii.L in his 
disguise. He beheld tlio people extolling him, the court 
execrating him, and ministers and moi’c than ministers trem- 
bling beneath the lash of his invisible hand. 

That the same gemiral impression was produced by the 
appearance of these letters in |;ar1iameiil, which is so well 
known to Ifave been produced out of it, is evident from al- 
most all the speeches of tlie day, as tho ensuing extracts 
from speeches delivered by Mr. Burke and Lord North will 
attest. 

* In the huigiiage of Lord Chatham, delivered May 1, 1771, in the Houee 
of Lords, *'tbcy rendered the very name of parliament ridiculous, by carrying 
on n eonatant war against Mr. Wilkes.” 

f They were generally copied from the Fnblic Advertiser into oil the daily 
and evening papers. 

• d 
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Where then shall we look for the origin of this lelumtion of the lawi 
and all goveniment? How comes this Junius to have broke through the 
cobwebs of tbe law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, through the 
land ] The myrmidons of the court have been long, and are still, pursuing 
him in vain. They will not spend their time upon me, or you, or you. No : 
they disdain such vermin, when the mighty boar of the forest, that has broke 
through ail their toils, is before them. But what will all their efforts avail ] 
No sooner has he wounded one than he lays down another dead at his feet. 
For my port, when I saw his attiick upon the king, 1 own my blood ran 
cold. 1 thouglit he had ventured too far, and there was an end of his 
triumphs, not that he hud not asserted many truths. Yes, Sir, there are in 
that composition many bold truths, by which a wise prince might profit. It 
was the rancour and venom with which I was struck. In these respects the 
North Briton is as much inferior to him, as in strength, wit, and judgment. 
But while I expected in this daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold him 
rising still higher, and coming down souse upon both Houses of Parliament. 
Yes, he did make you his quarry, and you still bleed from the wounds of 
his talons. You crouched, and still crouch, beue.ath his rage. Nor has he 
d^aded the terrors of your brow. Sir ; he has attacked even you — he has — 
and I believe you have no reason to triumph in the encounter. In short, 
after carrying away onr Royal Engle in his pounces, and dashing him against 
a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, lords, and commons are but the 
sport of his fury. Were he a member of this house, what might not be ex- 
pected from his knowledge, his firmness, and integrity 1 He would be easily 
known by his contempt of all danger, by his penetration, by his vigour. 
Nothing would escape his vigilance and activity. Bad ministers could con- 
ceal nothing from his sagacity ; nor could promises nor threats induce him to 
conceal anything from the public.*" 

The following is part of a speech delivered by Lord North : — 

When factions and discontented men have brought things to this pass, 
why should we be surprised at the difficulty of bringing libellers to justice] 
Why should we wonder that the great boar of the wood, this mighty Jnnius, 
has broke through the toils and foiled the hunters 1 Though there may be at 
present no spear that will reach him, yet he may be some time or otlier 
caught. At any rate he will be exhausted with fruitless efforts ; those tusks 
which he has been whetting to wound and gnaw the constitution will be 
worn out. Truth will at lost prevail. The public will see aud feel that ho 
has either advanced false facts, or reasoned falsely from true principles ; aud 
that he has owed his escape to the spirit of the times, not to the justice of , 
his cause. The North Briton, the most ilantiuus libel of its ^y, would have 
been equally secure, had it been as powerfully supported. But the press bad 
not then overflowed the land with its black gall, and poisoned the minds of 
tbe people. Political writers had some shame left ; they had some reverencf 
for the crown, some respect for the name of Majesty. Nor were there any 
members of parliament hardy enough to harangue in defence of libels. 
Jjawyers could hardly be brought to plead for them. But the scene is now 
entirely changed. Without doors^ within doors, the same abusive atiaine 
prevail. Libels find patrons in both Houses of Parliament as well as in 
Westminster Hall. Nay, they pronounoe libels on the very judges* Thef 
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psmrt th« privilege of this house to the purposeg of faction. They catch 
and swallovr the breath of the inconstant multitude, because, I suppose, they 
take their voice, which is now that of libels, to be the voice of God." 

It is not the intention of the editor of the present volumes 
to vindicate the whole of the method pui-sued by Junius towards 
the accoinplisliment of the patriotic objects on which his heart 
appears to have been most ardently engaged. Much of bis 
in^vidual sarcasm might perhaps have been spared with ad- 
vantage — and especially the whole of his personal assaults 
upon the character and motives of the king. Aware as the 
editor is of the arguments in favour of occasionally attacking 
the diameter of the chief magistrate, as urged by Jiinins him- 
self in his Preface, he still thinks that no possible circum- 
stances could justify so gross a disrespect and indecency; that 
no principle of the constitution supports it, and tliat every 
advantage it was calculated to produce, might have been ob- 
tained in an equal degree, and to an equal extent, by animad- 
verting upon the conduct of the king's ministers, instead of 
censuring that of the king in person. In the volumes before 
us the editor is ready to acknowledge that these kinds of 
paragraphs seem at times not altogether free from— what ought 
never to enter the pages of a writer on national subjects — in- 
dividual splqen and enmity. But well may we forgive such 
trivial aberrations of the heart, in the midst of the momentous 
matter these volumes are well known to contain, the import- 
ant principles they inculcate ; and especially under the recol- 
lection that, but for the letters of Junius, the Cominons of 
England might still have been without a know led 'c of the 
transactions of the House of Commons, consisting of < heir par- 
liamentary representatives — have been exposed to arbitrary 
violations of individual libert^s under undefined pretexts of 
parliamentary privileges against which there were no appeal 
— defrauded of their estates upon capricioiis and interested 
claims of the crowm — and deprived of the constitutional right 
of a jury to consider the question of law as well os of fact. 
To the steady patiiotism of the late Mr. Fox is the nation 
solely indebted for a direct legislative decision upon this last 
important point ; — but the ground was previously cleared by 
tiie letters before us ; it is not often that a judge has dared 
openly to controvert this right since the manly and uuanswer- 
able argument of Junius upon this subject, in opposition to 
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the arbiti'ar/ and illegal doctrine of Lord Mansfield, as urged 
in the case of the King v. Woodfall: — an argument which 
seems to have silenced everj' objection, to have convinced 
every party, and without which perhaps even the zeal and 
talents of Mr. Fox himself might have been exercised in vain. 

But, after all, who or what was Junius? this shadow of a 
name, who thus bl ot his unerring arrows from an impene> 
trahle concealment, and punished without being perceived? 
The question is natural; and it has been repeat*ed almost 
without intermission, from the appearance of his first letter. 
It is not unnatural, moreover, from the pertinacity with which 
he has at all times eluded discovcr3^ that the vanity of many 
political writers of inferior talents should have induced them 
to lay an indirect claim to his Letters, and especiall}’’ after 
tho danger of responsibilit}” had considerably ceased. Yet 
while the Editor of the present impression does not under- 
tiiko, and, in fact, has it not in his power, to communicate 
llie real name of Junius, he pledges liimself to prove, from 
incontrovertible evidence, alTorded by the private letters of 
Junius himself during the period in question, in connection 
with other docinncnts, that not one of those pretenders has 
ever liad the smallest right to the distinction which some of 
them liavo ardently coveted. • 

Those pi'ivate and confidential letters, addrc.ssed to the late 
Mr. Woodfall, are now for the fii*st time made public by his 
son, who is in possession of the author’s autographs*; and 

* Tlierc must have been some misunderstandiug either of the extend of the 
question, or the nut arc of the answer in tlint part of a conversation which 
Mr. Cuinpboll, in his Life of Hugh Bov'd, states to have occurred between 
Mr. H. 8. Woodfill (editor and one of the proprietors of the Public Adver- 
tiser) and himself in relation to the pr.*servation of these autographs. "I 
proceeded,” sfiys Mr. Campbell, “to ask him if he had preserved any of the 
manuscripts of .Tiiniusi He said he did not." p. iC4. The veracity of Mr. 
H. S. Woodfall is well known to have been unimpeachable ; n^d it is by no 
means the intention of the editor to suspect that of Mr. Campbell. It is 
probable tliat Mr. Woodfall understood the question to be whether he hod 
reffularhf preserved the maniibcripts of Junius, or had preserved any of tho 
manuscripts of Junius which had publicly appcartMl under diat signature t 
No man, not even Mr. Campbell himself, could have suspected Mr. Woodfall 
to have been guilty of a wilful falsehood ; nor can any advantage be assignedy 
or even conceived, that could possibly have resulted from such a &lsehood« 
hisc it taken place. 

It if equally eitraordmar}' tha. Mr. Campbell, m this same convenalM^ 
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from the yanous facts and anecdotes they disclose, not only 
in relation to this extraordinary character, but to other cha- 
racters as well, they cannot fail of being highly interesting 
to the political world. To have published these letters at an 
earlier period would have been a gross breach of trust and de 
corum : the term of trust, however, seems at length to have 
expired ; most of the parties have paid the debt of nature, and 
should any be yet living, the length of time wliicdi has since 
elapsed has so completely blunted tlie asperity of the strictures 
they contain, llmt they could scarcely object to so remote a 
publication of them. Junius, in the career of his activity, was 
the man of the people ; and when the former can receive no 
injury from the disclosure, the latter have certainly a claim to 
every information that can be communicated conceriiing him. 

It was on the 28th of April, in the year 1707, that the late 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall received, among other letters from a 
great number of correspondents, for the use of tho rublic Ad- 
vertiser, of wliich ho \\as a proprietor, the first public address 
of this celebrated writer*. He had not then assuiried the 
name, or rather written under the signature, of Junius; nor 

should represent Mr. Woodfall as saying that as to the story about Hamilton 
quoting Junius to the late Duke of Richmond, he hnew it to be a misconcep- 
tion.” In regard to the story itself, WcM)dfaI! knew it to be founded in fact 
from Hamilton’s own relation — and has repeatedly mentioned it as such ; 
but he may have meant that the story as iold hy Mr. Caniphell was a mis- 
conception. 

In effect the late Duke of Richmond himself distinctly info*'nted the soi 
of the late Mr. Woodfall, that such a coinmnniciition with M .i iilton haa 
taken phice, while his Grace was riding with Sir James IVachey ofier wards 
Lord Selsey, in the park at Goodwood, though he could not at iL:it distance 
of time recollect the particular letter to which it referred. Tiu‘ clue to the 
mystery is that Mr. Hamilton was acquainted with the Into Mr. II. S. Wood- 
fall, and used occasionally to cull at his office; whence it is liighly prr»b;ible 
that Mr. Woodfall had shown him or detailed to hinsa letter from Junius 
then just rcc«aved, and intended for publication on a certain day. Hamilton 
.dluded to the general purport of this letter, on the day on wliich it was to 
have been published, as though he had just re;'..! it ; wlien, to the astonish- 
ment of his Grace and Sir James Peachey, to whom he thin* mentioned it, 
DO such letter appeared, though it did appear the next day or the day after. 

* Dr. Good is a forcible, but careless writer ; the lettiT referred to, the 
first of the Miscellaneous Letters, was published, not n.-ceived on the day 
mentioned, and preceded by twenty months the appearance of the first letter of 
J untus. It was signed I*opficola, and, as it cont4iined a severe attack on Lord 
Obatham, theie is rhe sirrm^est reason for douhtiiij^ its assigned origin. — Sn 
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did he always indeed assume a signature of any kind. When 
he did so, however, his signatures were diversified, and the 
chief of them were Mnemoii, Atticus, Lucius, Junius, and 
Brutus. Under the first he sarcastically opposed the ministry 
upon the subject of the Nullum Teynpm Bill, which involved 
the celebrated dispute conceniing the transfer on the part of 
the crown of the Duke of Portland’s estate of the forest of 
Inglewood, and the manor and castle of Carlisle, to Sir James 
Lowther, son-in-law of lord Bute, upon the plea that these 
lands, which formerly belonged to the crown, had not been 
duly specified in King William’s grant of them to the Port- 
land family ; and that hence, although they had been in the 
Portland family for nearly seventy years, they of right be- 
longed to the crown still. The letters signed Atticus and 
Brutus relate chiefly to the growing disputes with the Ameri- 
can colonics : and those subscribed Lucius exclusively to the 
outrageous dismission of Sir Jeffery Amherst from his post of 
governor of Virginia. 

The name of Mncmon was, perhaps, talien up at hazard, 
’riiat of Atticus was unquestionably assumed from the author’s 
own opinion of the purity of his style, an opinion in which the 
public universally concurred ; and the three remaining signa- 
tures of Lucius, Junius, and Brutus were obviously deduced 
from a veneration for the memory of the celebrated Roman 
patriot, who united these three names in his own. 

Various other names were also occasionally assumed by this 
fertile political writer, to answer particular purposes, or more 
completely to conceal himself and carry forward his extensive 
design. That of Philo-Junius, he has avowed to the public, 
in the authorized edition of the Letters of Junius : but beside 
this, he is yet to be recognised under the mask of Poplicola, 
Domitian, Vindex, and several others, as the subjoined pages 
will sufficiently testify. 

The most popular of our author’s letters anteMr to those 
published with the signature of Junius in 1769, were those 
subscribed Atticus and Lucius ; to the former of which the 
few letters signed Brutus seem to have been little more than 
auxiliary, and are consequently not polished with an equal 
degree of attention. These letters, in point of time, preceded 
those with the signature of Junius by a few weeks : they are 
tertainly written with admirable spirit and perspicuity, and 
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are entitled to all the popularity they acquired : — }'et they are 
not perhaps possessed of more merit than our author’s setters 
signed Mnemon. They nevertheless deserve a more minute 
attention from their superior celebrity. The proofs of their 
having been composed by the writer denominated Junius are 
iucontestible : the manner, the phraseology, tlie sarcastic, 
evprobratory style, independently of any other evidence, suffi 
ciently identify them. These, therefore, together with such 
others as are equally and indisputably genuine, are tiow added 
to the acknowledged letters of Junius, to render his produc< 
tions complete. 

It is no objection to their genuineness that they were 
omitted by Junius in bis own edition published by Mr. 
Woodfall: — there is a material difference between printing 
a complete edition of the letters of Junius, and a complete 
edition of the letters that appeared under this name. The 
first was the main object of Junius himself, and it was not 
necessary, therefore, that he should have extended it to letters 
composed by him under any other signature, excepting, k- 
deed, those of Philo- Junius, which it was expedient for him tc 
avow ; the second is the direct design of tlie edition before us ; 
— and it would be inconsistent with it to suppress any of his 
letters, under what signature soever they may liave appeared, 
that possess sufficient interest to excite the attention of the 
public *. 

The first of the letters (signed Atticus) was written in the 
beginning of August, 1768. It tabes a general, and by no 
means an uncandid, survey of the state of the natio > at that 
period, and particularly in regard to its funded pr()[>';rty, tlie 
alarming depression of which, from the still hostile appear- 
ance of France, the prospect of a rupture with the American 
colonies, the wretchedness of the public fnianc'es, and the 
imbecility of the existing administration, strilick the wi-iter so 
forcibly as ^o induce him, as he tells us, to transfer his 
property from the funds to, what he conceived, the more solid 
security of landed estate. The conclusion of this letter 

* Mason Good's unhesitating affiliation of those unavowed letters on 
Junius will form a subject of after inquiry; that those signed Poplicolat 
Brutus, and others were not written by him, strong proof will be adduced ; 
and thereby the impression entertained by some against the undeviating 
aoniistoiicy of this famons writer be remoTe^—- £». 
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exhibits so much of the essential stylo and manner of Janiua, 
that it has every claim to be copied in this place as affording 
an internal proof of identity of pen. 

** We are arrived at that point when new taxes cither produce nothing, or 
defeat the. old ones, and when new duties only opemte as a prohibition : yet 
these are the times when cvcr\'^ ignorant boy thinks himself ift to be a 
minister. Instead of attendance to objects of national importance, our 
worthy governors are contented to divide their time between private pleasures 
and ministerial intrigues. Their activity is just equal to the persecution of 
n prisoner in the King’s Jlcnch, and to the honourable struggle of providing 
for their dependants. If there be a good man in the king’s service they dis- 
miss him of course; and when bad news arrives, instead of uniting to consider 
of a remedy, their time is spent in accusing and reviling one another. Thus 
the debate concludes in some half misbegotten measure, which is loft to 
execute itself. Away they go : one retires to hw country house ; another ia 
engaged at a horse race ; a third has an appointment nnih a prostitute ; — 
a7td as to their country, they leaveher^like a cast-off mistress, to jterish under 
Vie diseases Vtey have given her” 

It was just at this period that the veiy extraordinary step 
occurred of the dismissal of Sir Jeffery Amherst from his 
government of Virginia, for the sole purpose, as it should 
seem, of creating a post for the Earl of Hillsborough’s inti- 
mate friend Lord Boutetort, who had completely ruined 
himself by gambling and extravagance. This post had been 
expressly given to Sir Jeffery for life, as a reward for his past 
services in America, niid it was punctiliously stipulated that a 
personal residence would he dispensed with. It was an 
atrocity well worthy of public attack and condemnation ; and 
the keen vigilance of Junius, which seems first to have 
traced it out, hastened to expose it to the public in all its 
indecency and outrage, and with the warmth of a personal 
friendship for the veteran hero. The subject being of a 
different description from that he had engaged in under the 
signature of Atticus, lie assumed a new name, and for the 
first time sallied forth under tliat of Lucius, subscribed to a 
letter addressed to the Earl of Hillsborough, miriTster for the 
American department, and published in the Public Advertiser 
Aug. 10, 1708. A vindication, or rather an apology, was 
entered into, by three or four correspondents under different 
signatures, but almost every one of whom was regarded by 
Junius, and indeed by the public at large, as the Earl of 
Hillsborough himself, or some individual writer under his 
immediate control ; thus assuming a mere diversity of mask 
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the better to accomplish the purpose of a defence. Lucius 
Junius followed up the contest without sparing, — ^the minister 
became ashamed of his conduct, and Sir Jeffory, within a few 
weeks after liis dismissal UTid the rosigiiation of two regiments 
which lie had commanded, was restored to the command of 
one of them, and appointed to that of another ; and in May, 
1770, wjus created a peer of the realm, which the Duke of 
Grafton had refused him, under the strange and impolitic 
assertion that he had not fortune enougli to maintain such a 
dignity witli the splendour it required. The sarcastic remark 
of Lucius upon this observation of his Grice, is entitled to 
attention, as identifying him with Junius in his peculiar 
severity of reproach. 

" The Duke of Grafton's idea of the proper Dl)ject of a British peerage 
differs very materially from mine. Ilis Grace, in the true spirit of buaineBSk 
looks tor nothing but an opulent fortune ; meaning, I presume, the fortune 
which can purchase, as well as maintain a title. We understand his Grace, 
and know who dictated that article. lie has declared the terms on which 
Jews, gamesters, pedlars, and contractors (if they have sense enough to take 
the hint) may rise without difliculty into British Peers. There was a time 
indeed, though not within his Grace's memory, when titles were the reward 
of public virtue, and when the crown did not think its revenue ill employed 
in contributing to support the honours it had bestowed. It is true his 
Ghroce's family derive their wcaltli and greatness from a different origin, from 
a system which he, it seems, is determined to revive. His confession is frank, 
and well becomes the caiutour of a young man, at least, 1 dare say, that if 
either his Grace or your Lordship had had the command of a seven years* 
war in America, you would have taken care that poverty, however honour- 
able, should not have been an objection to your advancement; — you would 
not have stood in the predicament of Sir Jcifery Amherst, who refused a 
title of honour, because he did not create a fortune equal to it, at ti'.e expense 
of the public.** 

He is not less severe upon Lord Hillsborough in a succeed- 
ing letter ; and the editor extracts the fellowing passage for 
the same pujpiose he has introduced the preceding. 

** That you are a civil, polite {Kirson is true. Few men understand the 
httle morals better or ol serve the great ones less than your Lordship. You 
can bow and smile in an honest man's face, while you pick his pocket These 
ar e^^e v i rtues o f a co urt, in which your educJition has not been negl ected^ 
TnTiHynotSericffcml^y^ouIn^ Icanrpd that simplicity atid lifte^ty an 
worth them all. Sir Jeffery Amherst was fighting the battles of his country, 
while you, my Lord, the darling child of prudence and urbanity, were prae* 
tisitig the generous arts of a courtier, and securing on honourable interest In 
the antich^ber ol a favourite.** 
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Having tbas signally triumphed in the a£Eair of Sir Jeffexy 
Amherst, our invisible state-satirist now returned to the 
subject he had commenced under the signature of Atticus, 
and pursued it in three addidoual letters, with the same 
signature, from the beginning of October till the close of 
November, in the same year ; offering a few general remarks 
upon collateral topics in two or three letters signed Brutus. 
The characteristics of Junius are often as conspicuous here as 
in any letters he ever wrote : it will be sufficient to confine 
ourselves to two passages, since two competent witnesses are 
as good os a thousand. The following is his description of 
the prime minister of the day. 

** When the Duke of (Irafton first entered into office, it was the fashion of 
the times to suppose that young men might have wisdom without experience. 
They thought so themselves, and the most important afiairs of this country 
were committed to the first trial of their abilities. His Grace had honour- 
ably fleshed his maiden sword in the field of opposition, and had gone 
through all the discipline of the minority with credit. He dined ut Wildman’s, 
railed at favourites, looked up to Lord Chatham with astonishment, and was 
the declared advocate of Mr. Wilkes. It afterwards pleased his Groce to 
enter into administration with his friend Lord Rockingham, and in a very 
little time it pleased his Grace to abandon him. He then accepted of the 
treasury upon terms which Lord Temple had disdained. For a short time 
his submission to Lord Chatham was unlimited. He could not answer a 
private letter without Lord Chatham's permission. 1 presume he was then 
learning his trade, for he soon set up for himself. Until he declared himself 
the minister, his character had been but little understood. From that moment 
a system of conduct, directed by passion and caprice, not only reminds us 
that he is a young man, but a young man without solidity of judgment. One 
day he desponds and threatens to resi^, the next he finds his blood heated, 
and swears to his friends he is determined to go on. In his public measures 
we have seen no proof either of ability or consistency. The stamp-act had 
been repealed (no matter how unwisely) under the preceding administration. 
The colonics had reason to triumph, and were returning to their good humour. 
The point w'os decided, when this young man thought proper to revive it 
without either plan or necessity; he adopts the spirit of Mr. Grenville's 
measures, and renews the question of taxation in a form more odious and less 
effectual than that of the law which bad been repealed." # 

The following is his character of the members of the cabinet 
generally. “ The school they were bred in taught them how 
to abandon their friends,, without deserting their principles. 
There is a littleness even in their ambition; for money is 
their first object. Their professed opinions upon some great 
points are so different from those of the party with which they 
are now united, that the council chamber is become a scene of 
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open hostQities. While the £Eite of Great Britain is at stake, 
these worthy counsellors dispute without decency, advise 
without sincerity, resolve without decision, and leave the 
measure to be executed by the man who voted against it. 
This, I conceive, is the last disorder of the state. The 
consultation meets but to disagree, opposite medicines are 
prescribed, and the last fixed on is changed by the band that 
gives it.” 

The attention paid to these philippics, and the celebrity 
they had so considerably acquired, stimulated the author to 
new and additional exertions : and having in the beginning of 
the ensuing year completed another with more than usual 
elaboration and polish, which he seems to have intended as a 
kind of introductory address to the nation at large, he sent it 
forth under the name of Junius, (a name he had hitherto 
assumed but once,) to the office of the Public Advertiser, in 
which journal it appeared on Saturday, January 21, 1769 
The popularity expected by the author from this performance 
was more than accomplished; and what in some measure 
added to his fame, was a reply (for the Public Advertiser was 
equally open to all parties) from a real character of no small 
celebrity both as a scholar and as a man of rank. Sir William 
Draper; principally because the attack upon his majesty s 
ministers had extended itself to Lord Granby, at that time 
commander in chief, for whom Sir William professed the most 
cordial esteem and friendship. 

Sir William Draper appears to have been a worthy, and, on 
the whole, an independent man; and Lord Gramv was, 
perhaps, the most honest and immaculate of his m ajesty’s 
ministers. Junius did not begin the dispute with the former, 
and seems, from a regard for his character, to have continued 
it unwillingly : “ My answer,” says he to him in his last 
letter, upon a second assault, and altogether Without reason, 
“shall be eibort; for I write to you with reluctance^ and I 
hope we shall now conclude our correspondence for ever!” 
At the latter he had only glanced incidentally, (for upon the 
whole he approved his conduct,) and seems rather to have 
done so on account of the company he consorted with, than 
from any gross misdeeds of his own. Nothing could, there- 
in, have been more improvident or impolitio than this attack 
of Sir William Diaper: if volunteered in favour of the 
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miiiistiy, it is impossible for a defence to have been worse 
planned for, by confining the vindication to the individual 
that was least accused, it tacitly admits that the charges 
advanced against all the rest were well founded; while, it 
volunteered in favour of Lord Granby alone, it might easily 
have been anticipated by the writer that his visionary oppo- 
nent would be hereby challenged to bring forwai'd pecadillos 
which would otherwise never be heard of, and that bo would 
not fail, at the same time, to scrutinize the character of Sir 
William himself, and to ascribe this act of precipitate zeal to 
an interested desire of additional promotion in the army. It 
was too much for Sir William to expect that Junius would be 
hurried into an intemperate disclosure of his real name by a 
swaggering offer to measure swords with him ; while the 
following rebuke was but a just retaliation for his challenge. 

« Had you been orij^iiially and without provocation attacked by an anony- 
mouB writer, you would have some right to demand his name. But in this 
cause you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a soldier. You were content to set your name in opposition to 
a man who would probably continue in concealment. You understood the 
terms upon which we were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit assent 
to them. After voluntarily attacking me under the character of Junius, what 
possible right have you to know me under any other? Will you forgive me 
if 1 insinuate to you, that you foresaw some honour in the apparent spirit 
of coining forward in person, and that you were not quite indiiferent to the 
display of your literary qualifications?’* 

In reality Junius, though a severe satirist, was not in his 
general temper a malevolent writer, nor an ungenerous man. 
No one has ever been more ready to admit the brilliant talents 
of Sir William lllackstone than himself, or to apply to his 
Commentaries for legal information, while reprobating his 
conduct in the unconstitutional expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from 
the House of Commons. “ If I were personally your dnemy,” 
says he in his letter to him upon this mbject, “ I should dwell 
with a malignant pleasure upon those great and •useful qualifi- 
cations which you certainly possets, and by which you once 
acquired, though they could not preserve to you, the respect 
and esteem of your country. 1 should enumerate the honours 
you have lost, and the virtues you have disgraced : but having 
no private resentments to gratify, I think it sufficient to have 
given my opinion of your public conduct, leaving the punish* 
ment it deserves to your closet and self.” 
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The rescue of General Gansel, by meaiis of a party of 
guards, from the hands of the sheriffs officers after tliey had 
arrested him for debt, was an outrage upon the law wliich 
well demanded castigation; and the attempt to quash this 
transaction on the part of the minister, instead of delivering 
the culprits over to the punishment they had merited, was an 
' outrage of at least equal atrocity, and demanded equal repro- 
bation. The severity with which the minister was repeatedly 
attacked by Junius on this subject is still well known to many: 
but the reason is not yet known to any one, perhaps, why the 
latter suddenly dropped this subject, after having positively 
declared in his letter of November i5, 1709, “if the gentle- 
men, whose conduct is in question, are not brought to a trial, 
the Duke of Grafton shall hear from me agtiiri.” From hia 
Private Letters to Mr, Woodfall, we shall jiovv learn that he 
was solely actuated in his forbearance by motives of humanity : 
“ The only thing,” says he in a note alluding to this transac- 
tion, “ that hinders my pushing the subject of my last letter, 
is really the fear of ruining that poor devil Gansel, and those 
other blockheads.’ * 

In like manner having been betrayed by the first rumours 
of tho day into what he afterwards found to have been too 
severe an opinion, and expressed himself with too iiidignunt 
a warmth upon the conduct of Mr. Vauglian in his well known 
attempt to purchase of the Duke of Grafton the reversion of 
a patent place in Jamaica, ho hastened to make him both 
publicly and privately all the reparation in his power. “ 1 
think myself obliged,” says be in a letter to tho ')uke of 
Grafton, “ to do this justice to an injured man, because I was 
deceived by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and 
have frequently spoken of his conduct with indignation. If 
he really he, what 1 think him, honest, though mistaken, he 
will be happy in recovering bis reputation, tliDugh at the ex- 
pense of his^^nderstanding.” Vaughan himself had so high 
an opinion of our author’s integrity, tliuugh a total stranger 
to him, that he intrusted him with his private papers upon tho 
subject in question, which Junius, in return, took care to em- 
ploy to Vaughan’s advantage 

• Private Letter, No. 11. 

f OoiDpare bis private letter to Woodfall, Dec. 12, 17o9, No. 15, with his 
ipmk letter to the Duke of Grafton, February 14, 1770, aftei be baJ 
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From the extraordinaiy effect produced by his first lettei 
under the signature of Junius, he resolved to adhere to this 
signature exclusively, in all his subsequent letters, in which 
he took more than ordinary pains, and which alone he was 
desirous of having attributed to himself ; while to other letters, 
composed with less care, and merely explanatory of passages 
in his more finished addresses, or introduced for some other 
collateral purpose, he subscribed some random name which 
occurred to him at the moment. The lettera of Philo* Junius 
are alone an exception to this remark. These he always in* 
tended to acknowledge ; and in truth they are for the most 
part composed with so much of the peculiar style and finished 
accuracy of the letters of Junius, properly so called, that it 
would have required but little dis(jernment to have regarded 
the two correspondents as the same person under different 
characters , — idem et alter — ^if Junius himself had not at length 
admitted them to be his own productions, which he express 'y 
did, in an authorized note from the printer, inserted in '‘> 3 
Public Advertiser, Oct. 19, 1771. “The auxiliary part of 
PhilO'Junius,” says he in liis Preface, “was indispensably’ 
necessary to defend or explain particular passages in Junius, 
ill answ'er to plausible objections ; but the subordinate charac- 
ter is never guilty of the indecorum of praising his principal. 
The fraud was innocent, and I always intended to explain it ” 
Yet whatever were the signatures he assumed, or the loopr^ 
paragraphs he occasionally addressed to the public, without 1 
signature of any kind, we have his own assertion, that from 
the time of his corresponding, as Junius, with the editor of 
the Public Advertiser, he never wrote in any other newspaper. 
“ I believe,” says he, “ I need nnt assure you that I have 
never written in any other paper since I began with yours ; ” 
Private Letter, No. 7. So also in another Private Letter, 
No. 16, “ T sometimes change my signature, but could have 
no reason to change the paper^ especially for one lhat does not 
circulate half so much as yours.” 

That he was not only a man of highly cultivated general 
talents and education, but who had critically and successfully 
studied the language, the law, the constitution and histoiy of 

examined these papers, and especially the passage, ** You laboured then, by 
every species of &lse suggestion, aid even by publiihing counterfeit 
lattan^*’ fee. 
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Lis native coantiy, is indubitable. Yet this i^ M all ; the 
proofs are just as dear that he was also a man of independent 
fortune, that he moved in the immediate circle of the court, 
and was intimately acquainted, from its first conception, with 
almost every public measure, every ministerial intrigue, and 
every domestic incident. 

That he was a man of easy, if not of affluent circumstances, 
is unquestionable from the fact that he never could be induced 
in any way or shape to receive any acknowledgment from tlio 
proprietor of the Public Advertiser, for the great benefit and 
popularity he conferred on this paper by his writings, and to 
which he was fairly entitled *. When the first genuine edition 
of his letter, was on the point of publication, Mr. Wooclfiill 
again urged him either to accept half its profits, or to point 
out some public charity or other institution to which an equal 
sum might be presented. His reply to this request is con- 
tained in a paragrajdi of one of his Private Letters, No. 59, 
and confers credit on both the parties. “ What you say about 
: ' profits is very handsome. I like to deal with such men. 

As ior myself, be assured that I am far above all pecuniar it 
views, and no other person 1 think has any claim to share witli 
you. Make the most of it, therefore, and let all your views 
in life be directed to a solid, however moderate independence: 
without it no man can bo happy, nor even honest.” In this 
'laot soiitenco ho reasoned from the sphere of life in which ho 
'.vns accustomed to move ; and, conlining it to this sphere, 
the transactions of every day show us that he reasoned cor* 
.Mctly. It is an additional proof, as well of his affluence 
kUs of his generosity, that not long after the commencement of 
his correspondence with the printer of the Public Advertiser, 
he wrote to him as follows : “ For the matter of assistance, be 
assured that, if a question should arise upopi any writings of 
mine, you shall net want it ; — in point of money be assured 
you shall rlbver bUlTer,” In perfect and honourable con- 
sonance with which, when the printer was at length involved 
in a prosecution in consequence of Junius’s letter to the king, 
he wrote to him as follows : “ If your ailair should come to a 
trial, and you should be found ^ilty, you will then lot me 
know what expense falls particularly on yourself : fur 1 iiu 




Letter, No. 6, dated An;. 6, 176Sr. 
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derstoud you are engaged with other proprietors. Some way 
or other you shall be reimbursed,” Private Letter, No. 69 ♦. 

“ As you have told us,” says Sir W. Draper, in his last 
letter to Junius, ** of your importance ; and that you are a 
person of rank and fortune^ and above a common bribe, yon 
may, in all probability, bo not unknown to his Lordship 
(Earl of Shelburne), who can satisfy you of the truth of what 
I say.” Sir William alludes, in this passage, to a short 
public note of Junius to the printer of the Public Advertiser, 
addressed in consequence of some verses which had just ap 

* Had Dr. Good- been as industrious in his researches as a recent write! 
in the AtKencBum., he might have ascertained, from an undoubted source, 
the direct effect of the pen of Junius on the pecuniary interests of Wood- 
fail, in promoting the sale of the Pvblic AdmvlUtr, As the question is 
of some moment, hy elucidating the influence of powerful writing on the 
popularity of a jountal, we shall avail ourselves of the inquiries of our con- 
temporary. By reference to the ** Day-book,'* of the PuMic Advertuerj 
the AUienceum found that neither the first letter of Junius, nor many 
subsequent ones, had any immediate effect on the sale of the paper. But on 
the 19th of December, 1769, appeared his celebrated letter to the king, the 
effect of which was immediate and electrifying; to meet the increased demand 
from this fonnidable appeal, not 500 copies, os Mason Good states, were re- 
quired, but 1750 additional copies. '*To meet the demand expected, or 
which followed, for Junius’s next letter (to the Duke of Grafton) published 
14th February, 1770, 700 additional copies were printed ; for the following 
on the 19th of March, the additional supply was 350 ; for the letter in April, 
850 — ^but not an additional copy was printed of the letter of the 28th May. 
There were 100 only on the 22nd August for the letter to Lord North. The 
letter to Lord Mansfield again awakened public attention, and 600 additional 
copies were printed. We have no detailed account of the sale in January: but 
500 additional copies were printed of the Public Adveriim' which contained 
the letter in April, 1771 — 100 of the June letter to the Duke of Grafton — 25C 
for the first in July to the same — ^not one for the second letter to Home 
Tooke of the 24th of July — 200 for the August letter to the same- -250 for 
the letter to the Duke of Gnifton in September. With the letter to the 
Livery of London in September the aulefell 250 — with the letter of the 5th 
of October there was neither rise nor fall— -with the letter of the 2nd Nov. 
to Mansfield it may have risen 50, but we doubt it-^and onethe 28th with 
tliat to the Duke of Grafton it rose 350 .” — Aikenawnf July 29, 1848. The 
Public Advertiser had long been a successful and rising paper, whose average 
sale, with the exception of two, was little inferior to that of our existing 
Loudon daily papers. But the sale of a periodical, however important to the 
proprietors, is only a vulgar test of the influence of a writer ; that of Juniui 
was unquestionably immense; but it was at the court of George IIL, in hie 
cabinet, among his ministers, judges and employes, and among the bmher 
Glass of statesmen and politicians, that the tusk of Burke’s " great boar Um 
C west” was mo»» felt — 1^ 
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S eared in that paper, entitled The tears of Sedition on the 
eath of Junias ; " in which bj observes : ** It is true I have 
refused offers which a more prudent or a more interested man 
would have accepted. Whether it be simplicity or virtue in 
me, I can only affirm that I am in earnest^ because 1 am con 
vinced, as far as my understanding is capable of judging, that 
the present ministry are driving this country to destruction ; 
and you, 1 think, ^r, may be "satisfied that my rank and for- 
tune place me above a common bribe.”* Sir William sneers 
at the appeal, and treats it as the mere unfounded boast of a 
man of arrogance and invisibility ; but the reader now sees 
sufficiently that it had a solid foundation to rest upon. 

That Junias moved in the immediate circle of the court, 
and was intimately and confidentially connected, either directly 
or indirectly, with all the public offices of government, is. if 
possible, still clearer than that he was a man of independent 
property ; for the feature that peculiarly characterized him, 
at tne time of his wTiting, and that cannot even now be con- 
templated without surprise, was the facility with which he 
became acquainted with every ministerial manoeuvre, whether 
public or private, from almost the very instant of its concep- 
tion. At the first moment the partisans of the prime minister 
were extolling his official integrity and virtue, in not only 
resisting the terms offered by Mr. Vaughan for the purcha.se 
of the reversion of a patent place in Jamaica, but in com- 
mencnig a prosecution against Vaughan for thus attempting 
to corrupt him, Junius, in his letter of Nov. 20, 1709, exposed 
this affectation of coyness, as he calls it, by proving that the 
minister was not only privy to, but a party concerned in, the 
sale of another patent place, though the former had often been 
disposed of before in a manner somewhat if not altogether 
similar. The particulars of this transaction are given in his 
letter to the^uke of Grafton, Dec. 12, 1769, and in his 
private note to Mr. Woodfall of the same date, No. 15. The 
rapidity with which the affair of General Gansell reached him 
has been already noticed. In his letter to the Duke of Bed- 
ford he narrates facts which could scarcely be known but to 
persons immediately acquainted with the family. And when 
the printer was threatened with a prosecution in consequence 


0 % 


* Bee MiteellaoeoiM Letterii No. 54. 
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of ibis letter, he says to him in a private u.;te, ** it is clearly 
tny opinion that you have nothing to fear from the Duke of 
Bedford. T reserve some things expressly to awe him in case 
he should think of bringing you before the House of Lords. 
1 am sure I can threaten him privately with such a storm, as 
would make him tremble even in his grave.”* Ho was equally 
ficquftinted with the domestic concerns of Lord Hertford’s 
family t. Of a Mr. Swinney, a correspondent of the printer’s, 
he observes in anotlier conBdential letter, “ That Swinney is 
fi wretched but a dangerous fool : he had the impudence to go 
to Jjord G. Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and to 
ask him whether or no ho was the author of Junius — take care 
of him.” I This anecdote is not a little curious: the fact was 
true, and occurred but a short period before the letter was 
written : but how Junius, unless he had been Lord Sackville 
himself, should have been so soon acquainted with it, baiHes 
all conjecture. In reality seveml persons to whom this trans- 
action has been related, connecting it with other circumstances 
of a similar tendency, have ventured, but too precipitately, to 
attribute the letters of Junius to his lordship §. 

His secret intelligence respecting public transactions is as 
extraordinary. The accuracy with which he first dragged to 
general notice the dismission of Sir Jeffeiy Amherst from his 
governorship of Virginia has been already glanced at. “ You 
may assure the public,” says he, in a private letter, Jan. 16, 

* Private Letter, No. 10. 

t The following nrc two of the parogmphs alluded to in Private Letter, 
No. 42. “ The Karl of Hertford is roost honourably employed as terrier to 
find out the clergyman that married the Duke of Cumberlanrl, an errand well 
fitted to the man. He might, however, be much better employed in marrying 
iijs daughters at tlie public expense. Witness the promise of an Irish peer- 
age to Mr. S 1, &c, Nobody is so vociferous ns the Earl of 

lieitford on the subject of the late unprecedented marriage ! ” 

J Private Letter, No. 6. 

§ In the Miscellaneous Letters, No. 7, is the followiiif passage, pretty 
conclusively showing the little ground there ever has been for any such 
opinion. “ I believe the best thing 1 can do will be to consult with my 
Lord G. Sockvillo. His character is known and respected in Ireland as muoo 
as it is here ; and I know he loves to be stationed in the rear as well as my- 
self.’* The letter from which the above is an extract, indeiiendently of iti 
containing the style and sentiments of Jnnius, is thus additionally brought 
home to him by the printer s customary acknowledgment in the P. A. beuu 
followed by the subjoined observation .* Our friend and correspondeat (f 
vnll al\va\ s find the utmost attention paid to bis fitvoun.' 
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1771 • **thata squadron of four sh'ps of the line is ordered 
to be got ready with all possible expediticn for the East In 
dies. It is to be commanded by Commodore Spry. Willi 
out regarding the language of ignorant or interested people, 
depend upon the assurance I give you, that every man in 
administration looks upon war as inevitable.”* 

But it Nvould l»6 endless to detail every instance of earh 
and accurate information upon political sulyects \Yith whicli 
his public and private letters abound. In many cases lie was 
able to indicate even to tho printer of the Public Advertiser 
himself the real names of those who corresponded with him 
under fictitious signatures. “ Your Veridicus,” says he in one 
letter, “ is Mr. Whitworthf. I assure you I have not con- 
fided iu him.”J “Your Lycurgus,” ho observes in another 
letter §, “is a Mr. Kent, a young man of good parts upon 
town.” 

Thus widely informed, and applying the information he 
was possessed of, with an unsparing hand, to purposes of 
general exposure in every instance of political delinquency, 
it cannot but be supposed that Junius must have excited a 
host of enemies in every direction, and that his safety, per 
haps his existence, depended alone upon his concealment. 
Of this he was sufficiently sensible. In his last letter to Sir 
W. Draper, who had endeavoured by’^ every means to stimu 
late him to a disclosure of himself, ho observes, “ As to me, 
it is by no means necessary that I should lie expos'L-d to the 
resentment of the worst and the most powerful m<-n in this 
country, though I may be indifferent about yours. Tlio you 
wovli fiffht, there are others who would assassinate,"' To the 
same effect is the following passage in a coufidentiul letter 
to Mr. Woodfall : “ I must be more cautious than ever: I 
am sure I should not survive a discovery three days ; or if I 
did they wot^d attaint me by bill.”|| On many occasions, 

* Private Letter, No. 28. The knowledge of this preparation was commu- 
nicated four days before the meeting of parliament : the war, however, did 
not take pbee ; but the preparation is now known to have been a fact, the 
ministry being themselves fearful that the temper of parliament would have 
ftreed them intc hostilities, from which in truth they vciy narrowly escaped 
See note to file Private Letter, No. 28. 

f fi^baid Whitworth, Bsq., M.P. for Staflbrd. 

t Private Letter, No. 8. I Id. Ho. d. 
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therefore, notwithstanding all the calmness and intrepidity 
he affected in his public letters, it is not to be wondered tA 
that he should betray some feelings of apprehension in his 
confidential intercourse. In one of his private letters, in* 
deed, he observes, A.S to me, be assured that it is not in the 
nature of things that they (the Cavendish family) or you, or 
anybody else should ever know me, unless I make myself 
known : all arts, or enquiries, or rewards, would be equally 
ineffectual.”* But in other letters he seems not a little 
afraid of detection or surmise. “ Tell me candidly,” he says, 
at an early period of his correspondence with Mr. Woodfall 
under the signature of Junius, “whether you know or bus* 
pect who I am.”t “ You must not write to me again,” he 
observes in anodier letter, “ but be assured I will never de- 
sert you.”t “Upon no account, nor for any reason whatso- 
ever, are you to write to me until I give you notice.” § 
“ Change to the Somerset Coffee House, and let no mortal 
know the alteration. I am persuaded you are too honest a 
man lo contribute in any way to my destruction. Act honoui* 
ably by me, and at a proper time you shall know me.”l| 

The Somerset Cofl'ee House formed only one of a great va 
riety of places, at which answers and other parcels from the 
printer of the I?uhlic Advertiser were ordered to be left. No 
plan indeed could be better devised for secrecy than that by 
which this correspondence was maintained. A common name^ 
such as was by no means likely to excite any peculiar at ten* 
tion, was first chosen by Junius, and a common place of de- 
posit indicated : — the parcels from Junius himself were sent 
direct to the printing office, and whenever a parcel or letter 
in return was waiting for him, the Public Advertiser an- 
nounced it in the notices to its correspondents by such signals 
as “N. E. C." — “a letter,” “Vindex shall be considered,” 
“ 0. in the usual place,” “an old correspondent shall be at- 
tended to,” the introductoiy C. being a little vdHed from that 
commonly used ; or by a line of Latin poetry. “ Don’t al- 
ways use,” says our author, “ the same signal ; any absurd 
Latin verse will answer the purpose. ”11 And when the aiv 

• Private Letter, No. 10. t Id. N». 8. t Id. No. 18. 

8 Id. No. 47. U Id. No. 41. 

1 Pri^itt Letter No. 48. — A» uMaaem of theie eiaiials of dUfereat kiadl 
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Bwer implied a mere negative or affirmative, it was comma- 
sicated in the newspaper bj a simple yeB or no. The names 
of address more commonly assumed were Mr. William Mid- 
dleton, and Mr. John Fretly ; and the more common places 
of address were the bar of the Somerset GoiTce House as stated 
above, that of the New Exchange, and Monday’s in Maiden 
Lane, the waiters of which were occasionally feed ^ for their 
punctuality. But even these names and places of abode were 
varied for others as circumstances might dictate 

By what conveyance Junius obtained his letters and par- 
cels from the places at which they were left for him, is not 
very clearly ascertained. From the passage quoted from his 
private letter. No. 10, as also from the express declaration in 
the dedication to his own edition of his letters, that he was at 
that time ** the sole depositary of his own secret," it should 
seem that he had also been uniformly his own messenger ; yet 
in his private letter of January 18th, 1772, he oWrves, 
the gentleman Avho transacts the conveyancing part of our 
correspondence tells me there was much difficulty last night.’’t 
In truth the difficulty and danger of his constantly perform- 
ing his own errand must have been extreme ; and it is more 
reasonable therefore to suppose that he employed some per- 

the reader may accept the following, taken from the Public Advertiser aoeerd 
iug to their dates. 

August 12, 1771. A Correspondent may rest assured that his directions eref 
have been, and ever will be, strictly attended to. 

September 13. C. 

17. C. 

21. C. 

27. C. 

October 19. 0. 

Navember 6. 0. 

8. C. 

12. Vindex shall be considered. 

21.* Die quibos in terns, et mihi eris magnus Apollo. 

26. Quid rides 1 de T£ fabula narratur 

28. Beceived. 

80. dicere venim 

Quid vetat 1 

DsMOiber 6. Jam nova progenies coelo dimittitor M*<o. 

0. Beceived. 

Quis te HAONE OATO tacitnml 

17. Infiindum, reoina ! jnbes renovare dolorem. 

Private Letter, No. 8P. f Private Letter, Na 6L 
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son on whom he could place an implicit reliance ; while to 
avoid the apparent contradiction between such a fact and that 
of his affirming that he was the sole depositaiy of his own 
secret, it is only necessary to conceive at the same time that 
the person thus confidentially employed was not entrusted 
with the full sccpo and object of his agency ♦. He some- 
times, as we lean from his own testimony, employed a com- 
men chairman as his messengerf, and perhaps this, after all, 
was the method most usually resorted to. 

That a variety of schemes were invented and actually in 
motion to detect him there can be no doubt ; but the extreme 
vigilance he at all times evinced, and the honourable forbear- 
ance of Mr. Woodfall, enabled him to baffle every effort, and 
to persevere in his concealment to the last. “ Your letter,” 
says he in one of his piivate notes, “ was twice refused last 
night, and the waiter has often attempted to see the person 
who sent for it.”I 

On another occasion his alarm was excited in consequence 
of various letters addressed to him at the printing office, with 
a view, as he suspected, of leading to a disclosure either of 
liis person or abode. “ I return you,” says he in reply, ** the 
letters you sent me yesterday. A man who can neither write 
common English, nor spell, is hardly worth attending to. It 
is probably a trap for me : 1 should be glad, however, to know 
what the fool means. If be writes again open his letter, and 
if it contain anything worth my knowing, send it : otherwise 
not. Instead of ‘C. in the usual place* say only ‘a letter 
when you have occasion to write to me again. 1 shall under- 
stand you.”§ 

Some apprehension he seems to have suffered, as already 
observed, from the impertinent curiosity of Swinney ; hut his 

* Mr. Jackson, the present respectable proprietor of the Ipswich Journal, 
who was at this time residing with the late Hr. Woodfall, for the puipose oi 
instruction in the London mode of conducting business, observed to the editor 
in a conversation on this subject, that he once saw a tall gentleman dressed 
in a light coat, with bag and sword, throw into the office door opening in 
Ivy Lane a letter from Jnnins, which he picked up and immediately followed 
the bearer of it into St. Paul's Church Yard, where he got into a hMkne]^ 
coach and drove off. But whether this was ** the gentleman who transacted 
the conveyancing part** or Junius himself, it is impossible to ascertain. 

( See Private Letters, Nos. 68 , and 65, note. 4^ Id. No. 58» 

Id. No. 12. 
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reBentmeiit was chiefly roused by that of David Garrick, Mho 
appears fiDm his own account, and from intelligence on which 
he fully relied, to have been pertinacious in his attempts to 
discover him. For three wee^ or a month, be could scarcely 
ever write to Mr. Woodfall without cautioning him to be 
specially on his guard against Ganick : and under this im 
pression alone he once changed his address*. He wrote to 
Garrick a private note of severe castigation, through the me- 
dium of the printer, which the latter, from an idea that it 
was unnecessarily acrimonious, resubmitted to his considera 
lion with a view of dissuading him from sending itf, upon 
which our author desired him to tell Garrick personally to 
desist, or he would be amply revenged upon him. “ As it is 
important,*' says he, ** to deter him from meddling, I desire 
you will tell him I am aware of his practices, and will cer- 
tainly be revenged if he does not desist. An appeal to the 
public from Junius would destroy him.*’t 

It is not impossible to form a plausible guess at the age of 
Junius, from a passage in one of his private letters ; an in- 
quiry, wliich, though otherwise of little or no consequence, is 
rendered in some measure important, as a test to determine 
the validity of the claims that have been laid to his writings 
by different candidates or their friends. The passage re- 
ferred to occurs in his letter to Woodfall, dated Nov. 27, 
1771 ; “after long experience of the worlds" says he, “ I af- 
firm heiore God, 1 never knew a rogue Mdio was not unhappy. ”§ 
Now when this declaration is coupled with the two that 
he made it under the repeated promise and int>^ulion of 
speedily disclosing himself to bis correspondent ||, and that 
the correspondent thus schooled, by a moral axiom gleaned 
from his own ''long experience of the world,'* was at this 
very time something more than thirty year^*of age ; it seems 
absurd to suppose that Junius could be much less than fifty, 
i. r that he affected an age he had not actually attained. 

There is another point in the history of his life, during his 
appearance as a public writer, which for the same reason must 
not be suffered to pass by without observation, although other- 

* Private Letter, No. 41. 

t GoD^Mre Private Letter, No. 41, with No. 43. The letter to Qarrich 
v.ifi be ibrad in the former of these. 

t Private Letter, No. 48. i Id. No. 44. U Id. No. 41. 
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^ise it might be scarcely entitled to DOtice ; and that is, that 
during a great part of this time, from January, 17G9, to 
January, 1772, he uniformly resided in London, or its imme* 
diate vicinity, and that he never quitted his usual habitation 
for a longer period than a few weeks. This too, we may col- 
lect from his private correspondence, compared with his pub- 
lic labours. No man but he, who with a thorough knowledgo 
Cl our author 8 style, undertakes to examine all the numbers 
of the Public Advertiser for the three years in question, can 
nave any idea of the immense fatigue and trouble he sub- 
mitted to in composing other letters, under other signatures, 
in order to support the pre-eminent pretensions and character 
of Junius, attacked as it was by a multiplicity of writers in 
favour of administmtion, to whom, as Junius, he did not 
choose to make any reply whatever. Surely Junius himself, 
when he first undertook the office of a public political censor, 
could by no means foresee the labour with which he was 
about to encumber himself. And instead of wondering that 
he should have disappeared at the distance of about five 
years we ought much rather to bo surprised that he should 
nave persevered through half this peiiod, with a spirit at once 
60 indefatigable and invincible. Junius had no time for re* 
mote excursions, nor often for relaxation, even in the vicinity 
of tlie metropolis itself. 

Yet from his Private Letters we could almost collect a 
journal of his absences, if not an itinerary of his little tours 
for he does not appear to have left London at any time with- 
out some notice to the printer, either of his intention, or of 
the fact itself upon his return home ; independently of which 
the frequency and regularity of his correspondence seldom 
allowed of distant travel. ** I have been out of town,” says 
he, in his letter of Nov. 8, 1769, “ /or three waeki; and 
though 1 got your last, could not conveniently a^wer it.”t — 
On another occasion, *' I have been some days in the country, 
and could not conveniently send for your letter until this 
night:”! and again, ** I must see proof-sheets of the Dedica- 
tion and Preface ; and these, if at all, I must see before the 
end of next week *'§ In like manner, I want rest most 

* JuniuB, as already remwked (note, p. 1), ii only known authenticany to 
have been before the public about three yeara — ^B d. 

private Letter, No, 11. Id. No. 7. I Id. N& 45. 
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se^ereljr, and am going to 6nd it in the countiy fot a /nf . 
daw/** 

The last political letter that ever issued under the signature 
of Junius was addressed to Lord Camden. It appeared in 
the Public Advertiser for Jan. 21, 1772, and followeu the pub- 
lication of his long and elaborate address to Lord Manstield 
upon the illegal bailing of Eyre ; and was designed to stimu- 
late the noble earl to a renewal of the contest which he had 
commenced with the chief justice towards the close of the 
preceding session of parliament. It possesses the peculiarity 
of being the only encomiastic letter that ever fell fn>m his 
pen under the signature of Junius. Yet the panegyric be* 
stowed was not for the mere purpose of instigating Lord 
Camden to the attack in question. There is sufficient evi- 
dence in his Private Letters that Junius had a very high as 
well as a very just opinion of the integrity of this nobleman ; 
and an ardent desire that the estimate he had formed of his 
integrity should be known to the world at large. In the whole 
course of his political creed there seems to have been but one 
point upon which they differed, and that was the doctrine 
assented to by his lordship, that the crown possesses a power, 
in case of very urgent necessity, of suspending the operation 
of an act of the legislature. It is a mere speculative doc- 
trine, and Junius only incidentally alluded to it in a letter 
upon a very different subjectf. The disagreement upon this 
point seems eagerly to have been caught at, however, by 
another correspondent in the Public Advertiser, who chose 
the signature of Scsevola, apparently for the express purpose 
of involving the political satirist in a dispute with his lord- 
ship. ** Sceevola,” observes he in a private letter, I see is 
determined to make me an enemy to Lord Camden. If it be 
not wilful malice, I beg you vrill signify td him. that when I 
originally jpaentioned Lord Camden’s declaration about the 
cpm bill, it was without any view of discussing that doctrine, 
and only as on instance of a singular opinion maintained by 
a man of great learning and integrity. Such an instance was 
necessary to the plan of my letter.”! And again, shortly 
afterwards, finding that the communication had not been 
received as it ought to have been, ** I khould not trouble you or 


* Tlivito Letter, Nc. 48. f Letter 69. t Private Letter, No. 46, 
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myself about that blockhead Scsevola, but that his absurd 
fiction of my being Lord Camden’s enemy has done liarm 
Every fool can do mischief, therefore signify to him what I 
said.’ * Not satisfied, however, with this hint to the printer, 
he chose, at the same time, under the subordinate character of 
Philo- Junius, to settle the point, and preclude all possibilit} 
of altercation, by an address to the public, that should dex- 
trously mark out this single difference in a mere speculative 
opinion; and, while it amply defended the view he had taken 
of the subject, should evince such an evident approbation of 
his lordships general conduct, as could not fail of being 
gratifying to him. This letter appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser, Oct. 1.5. 1771+. 

Lord Camden, however, was not induced by this earnest 
attempt and last letter of Junius to renew his attack upon 
Lord Mansfield ; 3 'et this was not the reason, or at least not the 
sole or primary reason, for Junius's discontinuing to write. It 
has already been observed, that so early as July, 1709, he began 
to entertain thoughts of dropping a character and signature 
which must have cost liim a heavy series of labour, and fre- 
quently perhaps exposed him to no small peril. “ I really doubt, 
says he, “ whether I shall write any more under this signature, 
1 am weary of attacking a set of brutes, whose writings are 
too dull to furnish me even with the materials of contention, 
and whose measures are too gross and direct to be the subject 
of argument, or to require illustration.” J 

In perfect consonance with this declaration, in his reply to 
the printer, who had offered him half the profits of the letters 
at that time published under his own correction, or an equal 
sum for the use of any public institution he should choose to 
name, he makes the following remark, of which a part has 
been already quoted on another occasion : ** As for myself, be 
assured that I am far above all pecuniaiy views, ai^ no other 
pemoii, 1 think, has any claim to share with you. Make the 
most of it therefore, and let all your views in life be directed 
to a solid, however moderate, independence : without it no 
man can be happy, nDr even honest. If I saw any prospect 
of uniting the city once more, I would readily continue to 
labour in the vineyard. Whenever Mr. Wilkes can tell me 


Private Letter, No. 40. f Letter 60. $ Private Letter^ Nsb 5w 
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that such an union is in prospect, he shall hear of me. Quod 
it quis existimat me aut voluntate esse mutatd, aut debilitatd 
virtutSt aut animo fracto^ vehementer errat''^ 

Even so long afterwards as January 19, 1*778, in the very 
last letter we liave any certain knowledge he ever addressed to 
Mr. Woodfall, he urges precisely the same motives for his 
continuing to desist. “ 1 have seen the signals thrown out 
for your old friend and correspondent. Be assured that I 
have had good reason for not complying with them. In the 
present state of things, if I were to write again, 1 must be as 
silly as any of the horned cattle that run mad through the 
city, or as any of your wise aldermen. / meant the came and 
the public: both are given up. I feci for the honour of this 
country, when I see that there are not ten men in it, who will 
unite and stand together upon any one question. But it is all 
alike vile and contemptible. You have never flinched that I 
know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your prosperity 
If you have anything to communicate (of moment to yourself,) 
you may use the lust address, and give a hint.”! 

* Private Letter, No. 59. “ But if any one believes me to be changed in 
will, weakened in integrity, or broken in couRige, he errs grossly.’* 

Private Letter, No. C3. The signals here referred to were thrown out 
on the very morning of the day on which tliia letter was written, and consisted 
of the following Latin quotatiim, inserted in the Public Advertiser for January 
19, 1773, among the other answers to correspondents: — Ilei'umqvet 
rmtqiie moneho. The printer, within a few weeks afterwards, availed him- 
self of the liberty of making a cnmniunication to J unins by the (nM address, 
and, in the Public Advertiser of March 8, gave the following nlnt : “ The 
letter firom an old friend and ooruespondent, dated January came safe 
to hand, and his directions are sOictly followed, Quod d quis existimat aut, 
dec'* The quotation is peculiarly happy : for it is not only a copy of what 
Junius had cited himself in his last private letter but one, and was hence 
sure to attract his attention, but is a smart replication to the passage in the 
letter it immediately refers to, You have never itiitched that I know of/' 
The subject of some part of the coiiimunication at this time made by the 
printer to Junfts, the editor has been able to discover, by having aiccidcntally 
found among Mr. Woodfall’s papers, and in his own hand-writing, a rough 
draft of one of the three letters of which it appears to have consisted. This 
letter the reader will meet with in tlie private correspondence, arranged 
according to its date, which is March 7, 1773, the day untecedont to the 
public notice given in the Public Advertiser as above. Among the answers 
to correspondents, March 20, we And another signal of the very same kind 
in the following terms, Aut voluntate esse mutatd ; ” and in the same place 
March 29, a third ensign under the following form, **Aid debilitatSb viriutef 
both of which it wi'i be observed, upon a comparison, are verbal cci 
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In effect, from the dissolution of the cousolidated Wltig 
party upon the death of George Grenville, the absurd divisions 
in the Bill of Rights Society, and the political separations in 
the city, our author had much reason to despair of the cause 
in which he had so manfully engaged. 

To the moral character of Junius this letter is of more 
value than all the popular addresses he ever composed in his 
life. It is impossible to suppose it to flow from the affecta* 
tion of an honesty which did not exist in his heart. The cir- 
cumstances under which it was sent altogetlier prohibit such 
an idea : unknown as he was, and unknown as he had now 
determined to continue, to his correspondent, there was no 
adequate motive for his assuming the semblance of an in- 
tegrity which he felt not, and which did not fairly belong to 
him. It was, it must have been, a pure, disinterested testi- 
monial of private esteem and public patriotism, consentaneous 
with the uniform tenour both of his open and his confidential 
history, and conscientiously developing the real cause of his 
secession. 

In truth it must have been, as he himself states it, insanity, 
to have persisted any longer in anything like a regular at- 

tinuatioDS of Junius's own quotation, and hence identify with double force 
the person to whom they relate. In the Public Advertiser of April 7, we 
find the following signal of a similar description, nnd it is the last we have 
been able to discover, ** IHe gut&tts in terris** It is probable that these idl 
related to matters of a personal concern, upon which, by the above private 
letter, the printer had still leave to address his correspondent : at least 
there is no reason for believing that Junius ever broke through the silence 
upon which he so inflexibly determined on January 1 9, or consented to re- 
appear before the public in any character whatever. Tliere were some very 
excellent letters signed Atticus that appeared in the Public Advertiser be- 
tween the dates of June 26, 1772, and October 14, 1773, and exhibit much 
of our author's style, spirit and sentiments ; and which, hence, by some tol^ 
table judges, have been actually asmbed to him : hut, for various reasons, 
independently of that afforded by the above private letter, th% editor is con- 
vinced they are not the production of Junius. The talents they afford proof 
of, though considerable, are inferior ; they contain attacks upon some state#- 
men who were never attacked by Junius; and it is well known from the 
following notice Inserted among the addresses to correspondents in the Publi# 
Advertiser for June 19, 1778, as well as from other f^ts, that there waa at 
this period, and had been for some time past, another writer in this journal 
who assumed the name of Atticua. ** Some circumstances rendtf it ner salary 
that the printer should communicate a line to Attioub, not Am ox& Cbrr# 
^pondmi '* 
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tack ; Lord Camden had declined to act upon h.s suggestiun ; 
the great phalanx of the 'Whig party was broken up by tho 
death of Mr. George Grenville; the vanity and extreme 
jealousy of Oliver and Home had introduced the most acrimo* 
nious divisions into the Society for supporting the Bill of 
Bights ; and the leading patriots of the city had so intermixed 
their own private interests, and their owll private squabbles, 
with the public cause, as to render this cause itself contempti- 
ble in the eye of the people at large. He had already tried, 
but in vain, to awaken the different contending parties to a 
sense of better and more honourable motives ; to induce them 
to forego their selfish and individual disputes, and to make a 
common sacrifice of them upon the altar of the constitution *, 
Yet, at the same time, so small were his expectations of suc- 
cess, so mean his opinion of the pretensions of most of the 
leading demagogues of the day to a real love of their country, 
and so grossly had he himself been occasionally misrepre- 
sented by them, that in his confidential intercourse he bade 
his correspondent beware of entrusting himself to them 
** Nothing,'* says he, ** can be more express than my declare 
tion against long parliaments: try Mr. Wilkes once more, 
(who was in private possession of his sentiments upon this sub- 
ject\\) speak for me in a most friendly but finn tone, that 1 
will not submit to be any longer aspersed. Between our 
selves, let me recommend it to you to be much upon your 
guard with patnotsy J 

With his public address to the people, therefore, : . Letter 
59, he seems in the first instance to have resolved upon 
closing his labours, at least under the character of Jumus, 
provided no beneficial effect were likely to result from it, and 
as the printer had expressed to him an earnest desire of pub- 
lishing a genuine edition of his letters, in e: collective form, 
in consequence of a variety of incorrect and spurious editions 
at that time cfrculatiug through the nation, he seems to have 
thought that a consent to such a plan would afford him a good 
ostensible motive for putting a finish to his public* career ; 
and on this account he not only acceded to the proposal, but 
undertook to superintend it as far as his invisibility might 

* Ree Jmiiua, Letter 59, and Private Letter, No. 65. 

t 8 m Private Letter, No. 66. $ Private Letter. No. 45. 
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allow him ; and also to add a few notes, as well as a dedication 
and preface. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the idea entertained by 
some writers, that Junius himself was the previous editor of 
one or two of these irregular editions, and especially of ati 
edition publislied but a short time anterior to his own, auda 
ciously enough entitled “ The Genuine Letters of Junius, to 
which are prefixed, Anecdotes of the Author a pamphlet in 
which the anonymous anecdotist takes it for granted, from his 
veiy outset, that J unius and Edmund Burke were the same 
person, and then proceeds to reason concerning the former, 
from the known or acknowledged works of the latter. 

It was not till the appearance of Newberry's edition, with 
which it is not j)retended that our author had any concern, 
that even Woodfall himself had conceived an idea of the pro- 
priety of collecting these letters, and publishing them in an 
edition strictly genuine, in consequence of the numerous 
blunders by which the common editions were deformed ; of 
these Newberry’s was, perhaps, the freest from mistakes : yet 
Newberry’s had so many, that our author, upon receiving a 
copy of it, addressed a note to Woodfall, begging him to hint 
to Newberry, that as he hud thought proper to reprint his 
letters, he ought at least to have taken cai'e to have corrected 
the errata : adding at the same time, * ** 1 did not expect more 
than the life of a newspaper; but if this man will keep me 
alive, let me live without being offensive.’’! 

His answer upon Woodfall’s application to him fer leave to 
reprint his letters collectively, and subject to his own revisal, 
was as follows : — “ I can have no manner of objection to your 
reprinting my letters, if you think it will answer, which I 
believe it might before Newberry appeared. If you determine 
to do it, give mo a hint, and I will send you more errata 
I indeed they are innumerable) and perhaps a preface.” J It 
was on this occasion he added, as conceiving it might afford 
^him 'a proper opportunity for a general close of the character, 
^thougli so early in his correspondence under the name of 
Junius, as July I7fi9, “ I really doubt whether I shall write 
any more under this signature ; I am weary of attacking a set 

* >See Mr. Chalmers’s Appendix to tne Snpplementnl Apology, Sec., 24 

t Private Letter, No. 4. ^ Id. No. d. 
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of brutes, Ac/* >1^ In answer to Woodfairs next letter upon 
the same subject he observes, ** Do with my letters exactly as 
you please. 1 should think that, to make a better figure than 
Newberry, some others of my letters may he added, and so 
throw out a hint that you have reason to suspect they are hy 
the same author. If you adopt this plan, I shall out 

those, which- 1 would recommend ; for you know, I do not nor 
indeed have I tune to give equal care to them all''\ 

The plan for publication, however, though it commenced 
thus early, w'as not matured till October, 1771 : when it was 
determined that the work should comprise all the letters 
which had passed under the signatures of Junius and Philo- 
Junius to this period inclusively, and be occasionally enriched 
b^ a selection of other letters under a variety of othex 
signatures, such as will be found in the Miscellaneous Lettexu 
of the present edition ; which, independently ' I that of Philo- 
Junius, our author, as has been observed already, not un- 
froquently employed to explain what required explanation, or 
defend what demanded vindication, and which he himself 
\ bought suiHciently correct to associate with his more laboured 
productions. In the prosecution of this intention, however, 
he still made the two following alterations. Instead of closing 
the regular series of letters possessing the signature of Junius 
with that dated October 5, 1771 1, upon the subject of ** the un- 
happy differences,*’ as he there calls them, “ which had arisen 
among the friends of the people, and divided them from each 
other” — he added five others which the events of tl; day had 
impelled him to write during the reprinting of the letters, 
QOtwithstandiiig the intention he had expressed of offering 
nothing further under this signature. And instead of intro- 
ducing the explanatory letters written under other signatures, 
he confined himself, in order that the work might be published 
before the ensuing session of parliament, to three justificatozy 
papers alone ;%e first, under the title of “ A Friend of Junius,” 
containing an answer to ** A Barrister at Law ; ” the second an 
anonymous declaration upon certain points on which his opinion 
had been mistaken or misrepresented ; and the third an extract 
from a letter to Mr. Wilkes, drawn up for the purpose of being 
^aid before the Bill of Bights Society, with a view of vmdi- 
^xig himself from the ch^a of having written in favour of 
' Private Letter, No. fi. f Id, No. 7. t hettei* OU 

TOL. r. D 
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long parliaments and rotten boroughs. This last, however, 
was furnished, not by Mr. Wilkes, but from his own notes , 
“ you shall have the extract^" says he, “ to go into the second 
volume : it will he a short one.*’* 

Of the five letters added after he meant to have closed, and 
bad actually begun to reprint his series, four of them aro 
either expressly addressed to Lord Mansfield, or incidentally 
relate to liim, in consequence of his having illegally (as it was 
contended) admitted a felon of the name of John Eyre to bail, 
who, although possessing a fortune of nearly thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, had stolen a quantity of paper in quires out 
of one of the public offices at Guildhall, and was caught in 
the very theft. The other letter is addressed to the object of 
his steady and inveterate hatred, the Duke of Grafton, upon 
the defeat of his attempt to transfer the Duke of Portland’s 
estate in Cumberland, consisting of what had formerly been 
crown laTids, to Sir James Lovvther, in order to assist the 
hitter in securing his election for this county. 

Such, however, was his anxiety to get this work completed 
find published before the winter session of parliament, that 
he was r<^ady to sacrifice the appearance of the w'hole of these 
additional letters, even that containing his elaborate accusa- 
tion of Lord Mansfield, and which he acknowledged to have 
cost him enormous pains, rather tliun that it should be 
delayed beyond this period. “ I am tinly concerned,” says 
he in a private letter dated January 20,^1772, “to see that 

* Private Letter, No. 45. The render will readily pardon, and perhaps 
thaiik us. tor pointing out to hit particular atU'ntion the following exquisite 
paragraph with which the above letter dotes, but which formed no part of it 
as originally addressed to Mr. Wilkes. It refers to an able argument that 
an excision of the rotten ' boroughs from the representative system might 
produce more miscluef than benefit to the constitution. “The man who 
fairly and completely answers this argument Nhall have my thanks and my 
appbiuso. My heart is already with him. — 1 am ready be converted. — 
1 admire his morality, and would gladly subscribe to the articles of his 
faith. — Grateful, as 1 am, to the good BBiifa, whose bounty has imparted to 
me this reasoning intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself proportionably in- 
debted to him, from whose enlightened understanding another ny of know- 
ledge communicates to mine. But neither should 1 think the most exalted 
faculties of the human mind a gift worthy of the Divinity, nor any assistmoe 
in the improvement of them a subject of gratitude to my fdlow-ereature, if I 
were not satisfied, that really to inform the understanding coxvecta and 
enlaiges the heatl*' 
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tbe publication cf the book is so long delayed. It ought to 
haTO appeared before the meeting of parliament. By no 
means would I have you insert this long letter, if it make 
more than the difference of two days in the publication. 
Believe me, the delay is a real injury to the cause.”* 

The difficulties, however, of sending proofs and revises 
forward and backward were so considerable, that the anxiety 
of the author was not allayed : parliament met, but the book 
was not published. Junius became extremely impatient ; yet 
still, in the most earnest terms pressed its publication before 
Alderman Sawbridge’a motion in favour of triennial parlia* 
mentSj which was to be brought forward in the beginning of 
March. “ Surely,” says he, in his private letter of February 
17 1, “ you have misjudged it very much about the book. I 
could not have conceived it possible that you could protract 
tlie publication so long. At this time, particularly before Mr 
Sawbridge's motion, it would have been of singular use. You 
have trifled too long with the public expectation : at a certain 
point of time the appetite palls : 1 fear you have already lost 
the season. The book, I am sure, will lose the greatest part 
of the effect I expected from it — But I have done.” 

He was soon however consoled by intelligence from his 
friend Woodfall that, unduly as the book had been postponed, 
it was not for want of any exertions of bis own ; and that, late 
as the season was, it would still precede the expected motion 
of Alderman Sawbridgcl. He, in consequenoe, replied as 
follows : “ I do you the justice to believe that the lolay has 
been unavoidable. The expedient you propose, of printing 
the Dedication and Preface in the Public Advertiser, is unad* 
visable. The attention of the public would then be quite lost 
to the book itself. I think your rivals will be disappointed ; 
nobody will apply to them, when they can be supplied at the 
fountain heacL — All I can now say is, make haste with the 
hook.”§ 

The Dedication, Preface, and the materials for his notes 
were all finished about the beginning of the preceding Novem- 
ber (1771). The letters at large, excepting first two sheets 

* Private Letter, No. 51. f Id. No. 55. 

t The letters were actually published March 3, and AMenium Sawhridga*! 
motion diseossed the ensuing day — which motion, however, wai lost hy n 
majority of 251 against 88. | Private Letter. No. 68. 

D % 
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whi.;h were revised by the author himself, were from the 
difficulty of conveyance entrusted to the correction of Mr 
Woodfall, with incidental amendments obtained, as they could 
be, by an interchange of letters. The Dedication and Preface 
were confided to the correction of Mr. Wilkes*, with whose 
attention the author expresses himself well pleased. “ When 
you see Mr. Wilkes,” says he in a note of February 29, 1772, 
.“pray return him my thanks for the trouble he has taken. 
I wish he had taken more:” intimating hereby that there 
were still errors of wliich he was aware, and which he would 
have corrected if possible. 

Yet though he thus continued to adhere rigidly to bis 
determination never again to appear before the public in his 
full dress, or under the signature of Junius, as he expresses it 
in his Private Letter of November 8, 1771, he did not object 
occasionally to introduce his observations and continue his 
severe strictures in a looser and less elaborate form, and 
under some appellative or other, that might not interfere with 
the claims of Junius as a whole, as in the case of his scries of 
letters to Lord Barrington, Nos. 105, 107, &c. Those, how* 
ever, it was not cosy, in spite of the characteristic style that 
still, to an acute eye, pervaded them, for the world at large to 
bring completely home to the real writer, though many of 
them were frequently charged to the account of Junius by the 
political critics of the day, in different addresses to the printer 
upon this subject. 

To judge of the moral and political character of Junius from 
his writings, as well private as public, he appears to have been 
a man of a bold and ardent spirit, tenaciously honoumble in 
his persona] connections, but vehement and inveterate in his 
enmities, and quick and irritable in conceiving them. In his 
political principles he was strictly constitutional, excepting, 
perhaps, upon the single point of denying the impeccability of 
the crown ; in those of religion he, at least, osterU&Uj professed 
an attachment to the established church. 

Of bis personal and private honour, we can only judge from 
his connection with Mr. Woodfall. Yet this connection is 
perhaps sufficient; for throughout the whole of it he appears 
tu a light truly ingenuous and liberal. “If undesignMly/ 


* Private Letter* No. 40. 


t Id. Na 67. 
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8aj8 he in one of his letters, ** I should send you anything 
you may think dangerous, judge for yourself, or %ke any 
opinion you think proper. You cannot offend or afflict mo, 
but by hazarding your own safety.” ♦ To the same effect in 
another letter, “ For my own part I can very truly assure you 
that nothing would afflict me more than to have drawn you 
into a personal danger, because it admits of no recompense. 
A little expense is not to be regarded, and 1 hope these papers 
have reimbursed you. 1 never will send you anything that I 
think dangerous ; but the risk is yours, and you must de- 
termine for yourself.”! 

Upon another occasion, being sensible that he had written 
with an asperity that might alarm his correspondent, he again 
begged him not to print if he apprehended any danger; 
adding that, for himself, he should not be offended at his 
desisting ; and merely requesting that if he did not choose to 
take the risk he would transmit the paper as sent to him, to a 
printer who w’as well known to he less cautious than himself. 

The inclosed,” says he in one of his notes, “ is of such 
importance, so very material, that it must be given to the 
public immediately. I will not advise, though I think you 
perfectly safe. All I say is that T rely upon your care to have 
it printed either to-morrow in your own paper, or to-night in 
the Pacquet.”J — ^To the same effect is the following upon 
another occasion : ** I hope you will approve of announcing 
the inclosed Junius to-morrow, and publishing it on Monday 
[f, for any reasons that do not occur to me, you shoi Id think 
it unadvisable to print it, as it stands, T must entreat the 
favour of you to transmit it to Bingley, and satisfy him that 
it is a re^ Junius, worth a North Bnton extraordinary. Tt 
will be impossible for me to have an opportunity of altering 
any part of it.”§ 

Upon the printer being menaced with a prosecution on 
the part of the Duke of Grafton, in consequence of the 
publication of Junius's letter to him of the date of December 
12, 1760, accusing this nobleman of having, in the most 
corrupt and sinister manner, either sold or connived at the 
tale of a patent place iu the collection of the customs at 
E»lteri he. writes as follows: ‘‘As to yourself, 1 am con 

• Private Letter, No. 48. + Id. No. 88. 

} Id No. 88. g Id. No. 84. 
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vinced the ministry will not venture to attack you ; they 
dare not*^8ubmit to" such an inquiry. If they do, show uo 
fear, but tell them plainly you will justify, and subpoena Mr. 
Hine, Burgoyiie, and Bradshaw of the Treasury: that will 
silence them at once.”* The printer, however, was still fear- 
ful, and could not avoid expressing himself so to his invisible 
friend ; who thus replied to his proposal of volunteering an 
apology: ** Judge for yourself. 1 enter sincerely into the 
anxiety of your situation; at the same time 1 am strongly 
inclined to think that you will not be called upon. They 
cannot do it without subjecting Hine*s affair to an inquiry, 
which would be worse than death to the minister. As it is, 
they are more seriously stabbed with this last stroke, than all 
the rest. At any rate, stand firm : (1 mean with all the 
humble appearances of contrition:) if you trim or faulter, you 
will lose friends without gaining others. The friendly 
advice thus shrewdly given was punctiliously followed; and 
the predictions of Junius were more than accomplished : for 
the minister not only did not dare to enforce his menaces, 
but at the same time thought it expedient to drop abruptly 
the prosecution of Mr. Vaughan, which this attack upon him 
was expressly designed to hght off ; and to li. op it, too, after 
the rule against Vaughan had been made absoi*.':*' 

Upon the publication of Junius’s letter to the Jdiig, Wood- 
fall was not quite so fortunate — ^but his invisible friend still 
followed him with assistance ; be offered him, as lias already 
been observed, a reimbursement of whatever might be his 
pecuniary expenses, and aided him in a still higher degree 
with the soundest prudential and legal advice. Upon a sub- 
sequent occasion also, he makes the following observation: 
** As to yourself, 1 really think you in no danger. You are 
not the ol>ject, and punishing you would be no gratification to 
the king.” But upon this subject, the following is one of 
the most important notes, as, although he exprelsly denies all 
professional knowledge of the law, it sufficiently proves that 
ne was better acquainted with^ it than many who aro actual 
practitioners. ** 1 have carefully perused the Information : it 
IS so loose and ill-drawn that 1 am persuaded Mr. De Grey{ 

• Private Letter, No. 15. t Id. No. 17. Id. Na. 41. 

$ At that time Attorney GenenL 
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ooald not have had a hand in it. Thoir inserting the whole, 
proves they had no strong passages to fix on 1 still think it 
will not be tried. If it should, it is not possible for a jury to 
find you guilty.” * 

In his first opinion he was mistaken ; in his second he was 
correct. The cause was tried at Nisi Prius — but no one has 
yet forgotten that the verdict returned was “guilty of printing 
and publishing only;" which in fact implied not guilty at all. 

It is to this cause, as has been already glanced at, we are 
ehiefiy indebted for an acknowledged and unequivocal right in 
the jury to return a general verdict - that is, a verdict that 
shall embrace matter of law as well os matter of fact. From 
the ambiguity of the verdict, however, in the case before us, a 
motion was made by the defendant’s counsel in arrest of 
judgment; at the same time that an opposite motion was 
advanced by the counsel for the crown, for a rule upon the 
defendant to show cause why the verdict should not be entered 
up according to the legal import of the words. On both sides 
a rule to show cause was granted, and the matter being argued 
before the Court of King’s Bench, notwithstanding the bench 
appears to have been strongly nnd unanimously in favour of 
the verdict being entered up, the result was the grant of a 
new trial ; which, however, was not proceeded in, for want of 
proof of the publication of the paper in question. 

That Junius was quick and irritable in conceiving disgust, 
and vehement, and even at times malignant, in his enmities, 
we may equally ascertain from his private and !iis public 
communications. In the violence of his hatreds all u)st every 
one whom he attacks is guilty in the extreme ; there are no 
degrees of comparison either in their orimmality or his own 
detestation : the whole is equally superlative. If the Duke of 
Grafton be the object of his address, “ esery villain in the 
kingdom,” s^s he, “ is your friend f — the very sunshine you 
live in is a prelude to your dissolution.” If Lord Mansfield 
fall beneath his lash, “ 1 do not scruple to affirm, with the 
most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, that, in my 
judgment, he is the veiy worst and most dangerous man in 
the kingdom.” j An opinion corroborated by him in his 

• Privita LtMer, No. 20. 

t No. 69. 


f Letter, No. 67 
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private corresi:i^ndence : “We have got the rascal down/ 
says he, “ let us strangle him if it be possible.” * In like 
manner addressing himself to Lord Barrington, “ You are so 
detested and despised by all parties (because all parties know 
you) that England, Scotland, and Ireland, have but one wish 
concerning you while his note to the printer, accompanying 
this address, closes thus: “The proceedings of this wretch 
are unaccountable. There must be some mystery in it, which 
I hope will soon be discovered to his confusion. Next to the 
Duke of Grafton, I verily believe that the blackest heart in 
the kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington.” { Even Scsevola, 
an anonymous writer, whom he knew not, is “ a blockhead' 
and “ a fool,”§ for opposing him : Swinney, for his imper- 
tinent inquiry of Lord G. Sackville, “ a wretched but a danger 
ous fool,” II and Garrick, on the same account, “ a mscal, and a 
vagabond.” IF 

Yet it is not difficult to account for the moro violent of his 
political ahhorrences ; and which seem, indeed, to have been 
almost exclusively directed against the three ministerial 
characters just enumerated in conjunction with the Earl of 
Bute : for his attacks upon the Duke of Bedford and Sir 
William Blackstoue are but light and casual when compared 
with his incessant and unmitigated tirades against these 
noblemen. 

Eirraly rooted in the best Whig principles of the day, he 
liad an invincible hatred of Lord Bute as the grand prop and 
foundation-stone of Toryism in its worst and most arbitrary 
tendencies : as introduced into Carlton House against the con- 
sent of his present Majesty's royal grandfather, through the 
overweening favouritism of the Princess Dowager of Wales ; 
as having obtained an entire ascendancy over this princess, 
and through this princess over the king, whose non-age had 
been entirely entrusted to him, and through the king over 
the cabinet and the parliament itself. The iiftroduction of 
Lord Bute into the post of chief preceptor to his Majesty was 
in our author's opinion an inexpiable evil. “ That,'' says he, 
“ was the salient point from which all the mischiefs and die 

* Private Letter, No. 24. f SCiscellaneous Letters, No. 111. 

t Private Letter, No. 61. I 1<L Nos. 46 and 47. 

ii Id. No. & H Id. Nos. 41 end 46. 
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S ot th3 present reign took life and motion.*’^ Thus 
ing the tutor, he could have no great reverence for the 
pupil : and hence the personal dislike he too frequently be 
tmys, and occasionally in language altogether intemperate 
and unjustifiable, for the sovereign. Hence, too* his uncon 
querable prejudice against Scotchmen of every rank. 

The same cause excited his antipathy against Lord Mans- 
field, even.before his lordship’s arbitrary line of conduct had 
proved that our author's suspicions concerning him were well 
founded. Lord Mansfield was a Scotchman * but this was 
not the whole. Under the patronage of Lord Stormont, ho 
had been educated with the highest veneration for the whole 
Stuart family, and especially for the Pretender ; whose health, 
when a young man, had been his favourite toast, and to whom 
his brother was attached as a confidential and private agent. 
It was for these sentiments, and for the politics which in- 
truded themselves in his judicial proceedings, where the 
crown w'as concerned, that our author expressed himself in 
such bitter terms against the chief justice. Our language,” 
says he, in Letter 41, **has no term of reproach, the mind 
has no idea of detestation, which has not already been hap- 
pily applied to you and exhausted. — ^Ample justice has been 
done, by abler pens than mine, to the separate merits of your 
Hfe and character. Let it be my humble office to collect the 
scattered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the sense.” 

His detestation of the Duke of Grafton proceeded from hia 
Grace’s having abandoned his patron Lord Chatham :, and the 
Whig principles into which he had been initiated Uiider him, 
to gratify his own ambition on the first offer that occurred : 
from his having afterwards united sometimes with the Bedford 
party, sometimes with Lord Bute, and sometimes with other 
connections, of whatever principles or profisssions, whenever 
the union appeared favourable to his personal views; and 
from his having hereby prevented that general coalition of the 
different divisions of Whig statesmen, which must in all pro 
babiUty have proved permanently triumphant over the power 
of the king himself. *'My abhorrence of the duke,” says 
Junius, arises from an intimate knowledge of his character, 
and from a thorough conviction that his baseness baa been the 

* Letter to the King, No. 85, Note by JmiiiUi — Es 
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cause of greater mischief to England than even the unforta* 
nate ambition of Lord Bute.** 4 k 

It was not necessary for Lord Barrington to be a Scotob 
jnan in order to excite the antipathy of Junius. He might 
justly despise and even bate him (if it be allowable to indulge 
a private hatred against a public character of any kind) for 
his political versatilities and want of all principle ; for atro 
cities, indeed, which no man can yet have forgotten, and which 
never can be buried in forgetfulness but with the total ob- 
livion of his name. Barrington, independently of these 
general considerations, however, was the man who moved for 
Wilkes’s expulsion from Parliament, in which he was seconded 
by Mr. Rigby. 

These were the prime objects of our author’s abhorrence ; 
and in proportion as other politicians were connected with 
them by principles or want of principles, confederacy, nation, 
or even family, he abliorred them also. 

His reasons for believing that the constitution allows him 
to regard the reigning prince as occasionally culpable in his 
own person, are given at large in his Preface. To few peo* 
pie perhaps, in the present day, will they carry conviction. 
But, bating this single opinion, his view of the principles and 
powers of the constitution appears to be equally correct and 
perspicuous. Upon the question of general warrants ; of the 
right of juries to return general verdicts, or in other words, to 
determine upon the law as well as upon the fact ; of the un- 
limited power of Lords Chief Justices to admit to bail ; of the 
illegality of suspending Acts of Parliament by proclamation, 
we owe him much ; he was a warm and rigid supporter of the 
co-extent, as well as co-existence of the three estates of the 
Government, and it was from this principle alone that he ar- 
gued against the system of indefinite privilege as appertaining 
to either house individually ; and as allowing it a power of 
arbitrary punishment, for what may occasion^iy be regarded 
as a contempt of such house, or a breach of such privilege. 

Personally and outrageously inimical, however, as he was 
to the reigning prince, and earnestly devoted as ho seems to 
have been to the cause of the people, neither his enmity nor 
his patriotism hurried him into any of those political eztiata 


Letter^ No. 51 
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gaucies which haTe peculiarly marked the character of the 
present ago : a limited monarchy, like our own, be openly 
preferred to a republic ; he contended for the constilutional 
right of impressing, in case of emergency, sea-faring men for 
the common service of the country ; strenuously opposed the 
supporters of the Bill of Rights, in their endeavours to restore 
annual Parliaments, and their fanciful but, as it appeared to 
him, unconstitutional plan of purifying the legislature by dis- 
franchising a number of boroughs which they had chosen to 
regard as totally corrupt and rotten ; and, anterior to the 
American contest, was as thoroughly convinced as Mr. George 
Grenville himself of the supremacy of the legislature of this 
country over the American colonies 

Upon the first point he observes : “ I can more readily ad- 
mire the liberal spirit and integrity, than the sound judgment 
of any man, who prefers a republican form of government, in 
this or any other empire oj equal extent, to a monarchy so 
qualified and limited as oui*s. 1 am convinced, that neither 
is it in theoiy the wisest system of government, nor practica- 
ble in this countKy.”t Upon the second point he appears to 
have been chiefly influenced by Judge Foster's argument on 
the legality of pressing seamen, and his comment on that ar- 
gument may be seen in his observations, Letters Nos. 59, 62, 
and 64. Upon the third and fourth points he thus ingenuously 
expresses himself : “ Whenever the question shall be seriously 
agitated, I will endeavour (and if I live, will assuredly attempt 
it) to convince the English nation, by arguraenu to my un- 
derstanding unanswerable, that they ought to upon a 

triennial^ and banish the idea of au annual Parliament. 

As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am as much 
offended as any man at seeing so many of them under the 
direct influence of the crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons ; yet, I own, I have both doubts and apprehensions. 
In regard to flie remedy you propose. I shall be charged, 
perhaps, with an unusual want of political intrepidity, when I 
honestly confess to you, that I am startled at the idea of so 
extensive an amputation. In the first place, 1 question the 
power, de jure, of the legislature to disfranchise a number of 

* lIiiorilanecHis Letters, No. 10, as well as various others in the yeai 1768. 

t Xietter, No. 60. 
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boroughs, upon the general ground of improving the constitu 
lion. — When you propose to cut away the rotim parts, can 
you tell us what parts are perfectly sound f Are there any 
certain limits, in fact or theory, to inform you at what point 
you must stop — at what point the mortification ends ? 

Junius has been repeatedly accused of having been a party- 
man, but perhaps no political satirist was ever less so. To 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Horne he was equally indifferent, ex- 
cept in regard to their public principles and public characters 
In his estimation the cause alone was everything, and they 
were only of value as the temporary and accidental supporters 
of it. “ Let us employ these men,” says he, “ in whatever 
departments their various abilities are best suited to, and as 
much to the advantage of the common cause, as their different 
inclinations will permit. If individuals have no virtues, their 
vices may be of use to us. I care not with w’hat principle 
the new-born patriot is animated, if the measures lie supports 
are beneficial to the community. The nation is interested in 
his conduct. His motives are his own. The properties of a 
patriot are perishable in the individual, but there is a quick 
succession of subjects, and the breed is worth preserving.” f 
It was in this view of the politics of the day, that he privately 
cautioned his friend 'Woodfall, as has been already noticed, 
** to be much upon his guard against patriots and in the 
consciousness of possessing a truly independent spirit, that he 
boasted of being * ** disowned, os a dangerous auxiliaiy, by 
every party in the kingdom,” § his creed not expressly com- 
porting witli any single party creed whatever. 

Yet there were statesmen whom he believed to be truly 
honest and upright, and for whom he felt a personal as well 
as a political reverence : and it is no small proof of the keen- 
ness of his penetration that the characters, whom he thus 
singled out from the common mass of pretenders to ^nuiua 
patriotism, have been ever since growing in ttie pulmc esti- 
mation, and are now justly looked back to as the pillars and 
bulwarks of the English constitution. His high opinion of 
the general purity and virtue of Lord Camden we have 
already noticed. ** Lord Bute,” sayt he, in describing several 


* Vide the paper labtequent tc Letter 69. 

t Private No. 44. 


t Letter, No. 69. 
8 Letter, Na, 44. 
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others of whom he equally approved, * ** found no resource of 
dependence or security in the proud, imposiug superiority of 
Lord Chatham's abilities, the shrewd, inflexible judgment of 
"Mr. Grenville^, nor in the mild but determined integrity of 
Lord Eockingham.’'f He also seems disposed to have enter- 
toined a good opinion of Lord Holland ; and this is the rather 
entitled to attention, as the opinion was communicated com 
fidentially. “ I wish,” says he, “Lord Holland may atjquit him 
self with honour : if his cause be good, he should at once have 
published that account to which he refers in his letter to the 
mayor.” J With respect to Mr. Sawbridge, and his worthy 
colleague, he observes, “ My memory fails me if I have men- 
tioned their names with disrespect ; unless it be reproachful 
to acknowledge a sincere respect for the character of Mr. 
Sawbridge, and not to have questioned the innocence of Mr. 
Olivers intentions.” § And again, adverting to the former, 
“ It were much to be desired, that we had many such men as 
Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in Parliament — I speak from 
common report and opinion only, when I impute to him a spe- 
culative predilection in favour of a republic. — lu the personal 
conduct and manners of the man, 1 cannot be mistaken. He 
has shown himself possessed of that republican firmness, 
which the times require, and by which an English gentleman 
may be as usefully and as honourably distinguished, as any 
citizen of ancient Eome, of Athens, or Lacedaemon.” 

Yet the times were too corrupt, and the instances of dcfec- 
tioD too numerous, to allow so wary a statesman as Tunius to 
regard even these exalted characters without occasi inal sus- 
picion and jealousy. Much as he approved of the Marquis of 
Rockingham personally, he regarded him publicly as forming 
a feeble administration that dissolved in its own weakness ||. 
He had more than once some doubts of the» motives both of 
Lord Camden and Lord Chatham: their opposition at 
ihe commencement of the American contest he was jealous of; 

* Of all the political characters of the day, Mr. Grenville appears to have 
been onr anthoi^s fisveurite ; no nuin was more open to censure in many parts 
of his conduct, but he is never censured ; while, on the contrary, he is ex- 
tolled wherever an opportunity offers ; yet Junius positively assert^ that he 
had no personal knowledge of Mr. Grenville. Comj^re MisceUanecms Letteia 
tVo. with Junius’s Letter, No. 18. Letter, No. 16. 

t Private Letter, No. 6. $ Letter, No. 64. || Id No. 
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and ascribed it rather to political ] ique than to liberal patriot 
ism To his friend he writes thus confidentially : The 
Duke of Grafton has been long labouring to detach Cam- 
den and ill unison with this idea he tells his lordship 
himself publicly’, “ If you decline this honourable office, I fear 
it will be said that, for some months past, you have kept too 
much company with the Duke of Grafton.” J And even as 
late as August, 1771, when Lord Chatham had been progres- 
sively growing on his good opinion, he thus cautiously praises 
him. “ If his ambition be upon a level with his understand- 
ing ; — if he judges of what is truly honourable for himself, 
with the same superior genius which animates and directs 
him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the 
pen of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Recorded 
honours shall gather round his monument, and thicken over 
him. It is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 
adorn it. — I am not conversant in the language of panegyric. 
—These praises are extorted from me ; but they will wear 
well, for they have been dearly earned.” § 

In his religious opinions Junius has been accused of deism 
and atheism ; but on what account it seems impossible to 
ascertain : he has by others been conceived to have been a 
dissenter II; yet with as little reason. To judge from the few 
passages in his own writings that have any bearing upon the 
question, and which occur chiefly in his letter, under the sig- 
nature of Philo-Junius, of Aug. 26, 1771, he appears to have 
been a Christian upon the most sincere conviction; one of 
whose chief objects was to defend the religion established by 
law, and who was resolved to renounce and give up to public 

* Letter, No. 23. t Private Letter, No. 47. 

t Letter, No. 69, to Lord Camden. § Letter, No. 54. 

II Heron’s edition of the Letters of Junius, vol. i. p. 69. [There is notbina 
in Heron at the page referred to that has the least allusion*io the religion o! 
Juiiias. What Heron, who was a more correct and careful writer than Good, 
remarks on that topic, is at p. 46, from which we extract the concluding 
sentence. ** His (Junius’s) allusions to religion, so for as they are con* 
temptuous, relate chiefly to the absurdities of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
8 fok from which we may foirly infer, either that the coarse of his education 
or the incidents of his life, led him into a particular acquaintance with these, 
and an indignant disgust aminst them [Heron was a trained minister of the 
Ssottish Presbyterian Kirk], or else tbit he, in this instance, merely echoed 
the voioei of Pascal and Chiliingworth.”— Ed.] 
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oontempt and indignation every man who should he cabbie 
of uttering a disrespectful word against it. To the relig^n of 
the court, it must be confessed tlut he was no friend ; and to 
speak the truth it constituted, at the period in question, an 
anomaly not a little difOicult of solution. To behold a sanc- 
tuary self-surrounded by a moat of pollution ; a prince strictly 
and exemplarily pious, selecting for his confidential advisers 
men of the most abandoned debauchery and profligate of life, 
demanded, in order to penetrate the mysteiy, a knowledge 
never completely acquired till the present day, which has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated how impossible it is for a king of Eng- 
land to exercise at all times a real option in the appointment 
of his ministers. The severity with which our author uni- 
formly satirized every violation of public decorum, at least 
entitles him to public gratitude, and does credit to the purity 
of his heart : and if his morality may be judged of by various 
occasional obseiwations and advices scattered throughout his 
private intercourse with Mr. Woodfall, some instances of 
which have already been selected, it is impossible to do other- 
wise than approve both his principles and his conduct. 

Whether the writer of these letters had any other and less 
worthy object in view than that he uniformly avowed, namely, 
a desire to subserve the best political interests of his country, 
it is impossible to ascertain with precision, It is unquestion- 
ably no common occurrence in history, to behold a man thus 
steadily, and almost incessantly, for five years, volunteering 
his services in the cause of the people, amidst abuse and 
slander from every party, exposed to universal resentment, 
unknown, and not daring to be known, without having any 
personal object to acquire, any sinister motive of individuid 
aggrandisement or reward. Yet nothing either in his public 
or private letters affords us any tangible p^oof that he was 
thus actuated *. Throughout the whole, from first to last, in 
the midst of %11 his warmth and rancour, his argument and 
declamation, his appeal to the public, and his notes to his 
confidential friend, jbe seems to have been influenced by the 
stimulus of sound and genuine patriotism alone. With this 
he commenced his career, and with this he retired from the 

* Tbe only binti which can be gathered that he had any prospect at an^ 
tine of engaging in public life are in Private Letterii No. 17, and No. 06 
Vnt even these are of questionable meaning. 
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6eld of action, retaining, until the latest period at ^hich 76 
are able to catch a glimpse of him, the same political sen- 
timents he had professed on his first appearance before the 
' world, and still ready to renew his efforts the very moment 
he could perceive they had a chance of being attended with 
benefit. Under these circumstances, therefore, however dif- 
^ ficult it may be to acquit him altogether of personal con- 
siderations, it is still more difficult, and must be altogether 
unjust, ungenerous, and illogical to suspect his iutegrity. 

It has often been said, from the geiieml knowledge he has 
evinced of English jurisprudence, that he must have studied 
the law professionally ; and in one of his private letters 
already quoted, he gives his personal opinion upon the 
mode in which the information of the King v. Woodfall was 
drawn up, in a manner that may serve to countenance such 
an opinion. Yet on other occasions he speaks obviously not 
from his own professional knowledge, but from a consultation 
with legal practitionera. “ The information,” says he, “ will 
only be for a misdemeanor, and 1 am advised that no jury, 
especially in these times, will find it.”* In like-j- manner, 
although he afiirms in his elaborate letter to Lord Mansfield, 
“ I well knew the practice of the Court, and by what legal 
rules it ought to be directed yet he is for ever contemning 
the intricacies and littlenesses of special pleading, and in his 
Preface declares unequivocally, “ 1 am no lawyer by pro- 
fession, nor do I pretend to be more deeply read than eveiy 
English gentleman should be in the laws of his countiy. If, 
therefore, the principles I maintain are truly constitutional, 
1 shall not think myself answered, though 1 should be con- 
victed of a mistake in terms, or of misapplying the language 
of the law.”J 

That he was of some rank and consequence, seems gene- 

* Private Letter, No. 18, 

+ He speaks in like manner of le^ consultation, and the diflicultiel he 
laboured under of obtaining le^ advice, from the peculiarity of his situation^ 
in Private Letter 70. And in the same letter, ho makes the following 
pointed confession : ** though I use the terms of art, do not injure me so 
much as to suspect I am a lawyer. I bad as lief be a Scotchman." 

t The late Lord Eldon, a competent judge, and who, to all intents, was a 
lawyer, once remarked in the House of Lords, ** that the author of the Letkrt 
qf Junitts, if not himself a lawyer, mrst certainly have written in coocer 
with the ablest and the best of lawyers Sn. 
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nlly to have been admitted by his opponents, and must in- 
deed necessarily follow, as has been already casually hinted 
at, from the facility with which he acquired political informa- 
tion, and a knowledge of ministerial intrigues. In one place 
he expressly affirms that his rank and fortune place him 
above a common bribe in another, ** I should have hoped 
that even my name might cany some authority with it.'* On 
one occasion he intimates an intention of composing a regular''^ 
history of the Duke of Grafton's administration. ** These 
observations," says he, “ general as they are, might easily be 
extended into a faithful history of your Grace's administra- 
tion, and perhaps may be the employment of a future hour 
and on another, that of Lord Townshend's, ** the history of 
this ridiculous administration shall not be lost to the public." 
And on two occasions, and on two occasions only, he appeal's 
to hint at some prospect, though a slender one, of taking a 
part in the government of the country They occur in his 
private letters to Woodfall and Wilkes: to the former he 
Bays, “ if thiuffs take the turn I expect, you shall know me by 
my worked \ To the latter, ** though I do not disclaim the 
idea of some personal views to future honour and advantage, 
(you would not believe me if I did) yet I can truly affirm, that 
neither are they little in themselves, nor can they, by any pos- 
sihle conjecture, be collected from my writings," I 

Of those who have critically analyzed the style of his com- 
positions, some have pretended to prove that he must neces 
sarily have been of Irish descent or Irish education from the 
peculiarity of his idioms ; while, to show how little depend 
ence is to be placed upon any such observations, others have 
equally pretended to prove, from a similar investigation, that, 
he could not have been a native either of Scotland or Ire- 
land, nor have studied in any university of either of those 
countries. The fact is, that there are a few phraseologies in 
his letters peculiar to himself; such as occur in the composi- 
rions of all original writers of great force and genius, but 
which are neither indicative of any particular race, nor refer- 
able to any provincial dialect. 

The ilistinguishing features of his style are ardour, spirit, 

* HiaeeUaneoui Lett«^ No. 54. f Private Letter, No. 17. 

$ Gomapondeiiee with Wilkei^ post, No. a& 
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perspicuity, classical correctness, sententious, epigrammatic 
compression : his characteristic ornaments keen, indignant 
invective, audacious interrogation, shrewd, severe, antithetic 
retort, prouJ, presumptuous disdain of the powers of his 
adversary, pointed and appropriate allusions that can never 
be mistaken, but are often overcharged, and at times perhaps 
totally unfounded, though derived from popular rumour, 
similies introduced, not for the purpose of decoration, but of 
illustration and energy, brilliant, burning, admirably selected, 
and irresistible in their application In his similies, how- 
ever, he is once or twice too recondite, and in his grammatical 
construction still more frequently incorrect. Yet the latter 
should in most instances perhaps, if not the whole, be rather 
attributed to the difficulty of revising the press, and the 
peculiar circumstances under which his work was printed and 
published, than to any inaccuracy or classical misconception 
of his own. As to the surreptitious copies of his letters, he fre- 
quently complains of their numerous errors ; “ indeed,” says he, 
** they are innumerable and though the genuine edition 
labours under very considerably fewer, and on several occasions 
received his approbation on the score of accuracy, yet it would 
be too much to assert that it is altogether free from errors. In 

* The following character of hia style and talents is the production of a 
pen contemporaneous but hostile to him. It occurs in a letter in the Public 
Advertiser subscribed Alciphron, and dated August 22, 1771. The writer 
had well studied him. 

** The admiration that is so lavishly bestowed upon this writer affords one 
of the clearest proofii, perhaps, that can be found, how much more easily men 
are swayed by the imagination, than by the judgment; and that a fertile in- 
vention, glittering language, and sounding periods, act with fiu greater force 
upon the mind, than the simple deductions of sober reasoning, or the calm 
evidence of facts. For the tidents of Junius never appeared in dcmoiistm- 
tion. 

** Bapid, violent, and impetuous he affirms without reason, and decides 
without proof; as if he feared that the slow methods of igiduction and argu- 
ment would interrupt him in his progress, and throw obstacles in the way of 
his career. But though he advances with the largest strides, his steps are 
measured. His expressions are selected with the most anxious care, and his 
periods terminated in harmonious cadence. Thus he captivates by his eon* 
ndence, by the turn of his sentences, and by the force of his words. His 
readers are persuaded because they are agita^, and convinced because tbqr 
are pleased. Their assent, therefore, is never withheld; though th^ scarcely 
know why, or even to what it is yielded.** 

j Private Letter, No. fi. 
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tiaUi this was not to be expected, fur it is not known that a 
single proof sheet (excepting those containing the first two 
letters) was ever sent to him. ** You must correct the press 
jourself," says he, in one of liis letters to Woodfall ; ** but 1 
should he glad to see corrected proofs of the two first sheets.’* s 
The dedication and preface he certainly did not revise. ^ 

Yet if the grammatical construction be occasionally imper- 
fect, (sometimes hurried over by the author, and sometimes 
mistaken by the printer,) the general plan and outline, the 
train of argument, the bold and fiery images,' the spirited 
invective that pervade the whole, appear to have been always 
selected with the utmost care and attention. Such finished 
forms of composition bear in themselves the most evident 
marks of elaborate forecast and revisal, and the author rather 
boasted of the pains he had bestowed upon them than at- 
tempted to conceal his labour. In recommending to Wood- 
fall to introduce into his purposed edition various letters of 
his own writing under other signatures, he adds, If you 
adopt this plan, 1 shall point out those which 1 would recom- 
mend ; for you know, 1 do not, nor indeed have I time tc 
mve equal care to them all. As to Junius, 1 must wait foi 
nresh matter, as this is a character which must be kept up 
with credit.” f The private note accompanying his first letter 
to Lord Mansfield commences thus : ** The inclosed, though 
begun within these few days, has been greatly laboured. It 
is veiy correctly copied, and 1 beg that you will take care that 
it be literally printed as it stands.” J The note aci ompany- 
ing his last and most celebrated letter observes as follows : 
** At last 1 have concluded my great work, and 1 assure you 
with no small labour.” § On sending the additional papers 
for the genuine edition he asserts, ** I have no view but to 
serve you, and consequently have only to *desire that the 
dedication and preface may be correct. Look to it ; if you 
titke it upon ^ourself, I will not forgive your suffering it to 

* Private Letter, No. 40. The troth is that the genuine edition wai re- 
printed from Wheble’s : the author correcting a fear, and Woodfall a fern 
more of the blunders which had crept into Wheble's text; though many «| 
them still remained untouched. The letters in this and the former edition 
have been carefrdly collated with the Public Advertisers, and a numerons list 
of other errors have been consequently expunged. 

Private Lotte;. No. 7. $ Id. No. 24. I Id. Na. 4a 
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be spoiled. I weigh every word ; and every alteration^ in my 
eyes at least, is a blemish.''* In like manner, in his letter to 
Mr Home, he interrogates him, “ What public question hare 
I declined, what villain have I spared? Is there no labour in 
the composition of these letters In effect no excellence of 
any kind is to be attained without labour : and the degree of 
excellence that characterizes the style of these addresses, in- 
trirsicolly demonstrates the exercise of a labour unsparing 
and unremitted. Mr. Home, in his reply, attempts to ridi- 
cule this acknowledgment: ** I compassionate,’* says he, 
" your labour in the composition of your letters, and will 
communicate to you the secret of my fluency. Truth needs 
no ornament ; and, in my opinion, what she borrows of the 
pencil is defonnity.” Yet no man ever bestowed more pains 
upon his compositions than Mr. Horne has done ; nor needed 
he to have been more ashamed of the confession than his 
adversary. To have made it openly would have been honest 
to himself, useful to the young, and salutary to the conceited. 

His most elaborate letters are that to the King, and that 
to Lord Mansfield upon the law of bail : one of his most sar- 
castic is that to the Duke of Grafton, of the date of May SO, 
1769 ; and one of his best and most truly valuable that to 
the printer of the Public Advertiser, dated Oct. 5, 1771, upon 
the best means of uniting the jarring sectaries of the popular 
party into one common cause. 

His metaphors are peculiarly brilliant, and so numerous, 
though seldom unnecessarily introduced, as to render it diffi- 
cult to know where to fix in selecting a few examples. The 
following are ably managed, and require no explanation. 
** The ministry, it seems, aro labouring to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the honour of the crown and the rights of 
the people. This new idea has yet been only started in dis- 
course, for, in eflect, both objects have been equally sacri- 
ficed. I neither understand tho distinction, iTor what use the 
ministry propose to make of it. The King’s honour is that 
of his people. Their real honour and real interest are the 
same. I am not contending for a vain punctilio. Private 
eredit is wealth; public honour is security." The feather 
that adorns the royal bird, supports its flight. Strip him o! 


• Private I.etter, No. 46. 


• t hotter, No. 64* 
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his plauRge and you fix him to the earth.”* Again, “ above 
all Uiings, let me guard my countrymen against the meanness 
and folly of accepting a trilling or moderate compensation fqr 
extraordinaiT and essential injuries. Concessions, such as 
those, are of little moment to the sum of things ; unless it 
be to prove, that the worst of men are sensible of the injuries 
they have done us, and perhaps to demonstrate to us the im- 
minent danger of our situation. In the shipwreck of the 
state, trifles float and are preserved; while everything solid 
and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever.”t 
Once more : “ The very sunshine you live in, is a prelude to 
your dissolution. When you are ripe, you shall bo plucked.”! 
The commencement of his letter to Lord Camden shall fur- 
nish another instance : ^*1 turn with pleasure, from tliat bar- 
ren waste, in which no salutary plant takes root, no verdure 
quickens, to a character fertile, as I willingly believe, in every 
great and good qualification.” § 

In a few instances his metaphors are rather too far-fetched 
or recondite. “ Yet for the benefit of the succeeding age, I 
could wish that your retreat might be deferred, until your 
morals shall be happily ripened to that maturity of corrup- 
tion, at which the worst examples cease to be contagious.” 
The change which is perpetually taking place in the matter 
of infection gives it progressively a point of utmost activity ; 
— after which period, by the operation of the same continued 
change, it becomes progressively less active, till al !ongth it 
ceases to possess any effect whatever. The parallel is cor- 
rectly drawn, but it cannot he followed by every one. In the 
same letter we have another example : “ His views and situa- 
tion require a creature void of all these properties ; and he 
was forced to go through every division, resolution, compo- 
sition, and refinement of political chemistry, before ho hap- 
mly arrived at^the caput mortuum of vitriol in your Grace, 
flat and insipid in your retired state, but brought into action, 
you become vitriol again.” This figure is too scientific, and 
not quite correct : citriol cannot, properly speaking, be said 
to be, in any instance, a caput mortuum. He seems, however, 
to have been unjustly charged with an incongruity of meta- 

* Last sentence in Letter, No. 42. t better. Nr. 59. 

t CoBcfsaon of Letter to Poke QfifUkn, No. 67. i Ijetter, No. 63 
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pbor in bis repartee upon the following observation of Sir W, 
Draper: “You, indeed, are a tyrant of another sort, and 
upon your political bed of torture can excruciate any subject, 
from a first minister down to such a grub or butterfly as my- 
self.”* To this remark his reply was as follows : “ If Sir W. 
Draper s bed be a bed of torture, he has made it for himself. 
I shall never interrupt his repose,"^ We need not ramble so 
far as to vindicate the present use of this last word by refer- 
ring to its Latin origin ; be himself has justly noticed, under 
the signature of Philo- Junius, that those who pretend to 
espy any absurdity either in the idea or expression, “ cannot 
distinguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction.”! 

To pursue this critique further would be to disparage the 
judgment of the reader. Upon the whole, these letters, 
whether considered as classical and correct compositions, or 
as addresses of popular and impressive eloquence, are well 
entitled to the distinction they have acquired ; and quoted, as 
they have been, with admiration in the senate, by sUch nice 
judges and accomplished scholars as Mr. Burke and Lord 
Eldon, eulogized by Dr. Johnson, and admitted by the author 
of the “ Pui'suits of Literature,” to the same rank among 
English classics as Livy or Tacitus among Roman, there can 
be no doubt that they will live commensurately with the lan- 
guage in which they are composed. 

These few desultory and imperfect hints are the whole that 
the writer of this essay has been able to collect concerning 
the author of the Letters of Junius. Yet desultory and im- 
perfect as they are, he still hopes that they may not be ut- 
terly destitute both of interest and utility. Although they 
do not undertake positively to ascertain who the author was ; 
they offer a fair test to point out negatively who be was not ; 
and to enable us to reject the pretensions of a host of persons, 
whose friends have claimed for them so distinguished an 
honour. 

From the observations contained in this essay it should 
seem to follow unquestionably that the author of the Letters 
of Junius was an Englishman’ of highly cultivated education, 
deeply versed in the language, the laws, the constitution and 
history of his native country : that he was a man of easy, if 

* Letter, Nt). 20. t better, 217. t Letter, No. S9L 
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not of afBueDt circumstanceSt of unsullied honour and gene- 
rosity, who had it equally in his heart and in his power to 
oontribute to the necessities of other persons, and especially 
of those who were exposed to troubles of any kind on his own 
account: that he was in habits of confidential intercourse, if 
not with different members of the cabinet, with politicians 
who were most intimately familiar with the court, and en- 
trusted with all its secrets: that he had attained an ago 
which would allow him, without vanity, to hoast of an ample 
knowledge and experience of the world: that during the 
years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, and part of 1772, he 
resided almost constantly in London or its vicinity, devoting 
a very large portion of his time to political concerns, and 
publishing his political lucubrations, under different signa- 
tures, in the Public Advertiser: that in his natural temper, 
be was quick, irritable, and impetuous; subject to political 
prejudices and strong personal animosities, but possessed of 
a high independent spirit; honestly attached to the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and fearless and indefatigable in 
maintaining them : that he was strict in jiis moral conduct, 
and in his attention to public decorum ; an avowed member 
of the established church, and, though acquainted with Eng- 
lish judicature, not a lawyer by profession. 

What other characteristics he may have possessed, we know 
not; but these are sufficient; and the claimant who cannot 
produce them conjointly, is in vain brought forward as the 
author of the Letters of Junius. 

The persons to whom this honour has at differci-t times, 
and on different grounds, been attributed, are the following : 
Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the Treasury, and afterwards a 
deputy teller of the Exchequer; John Roberts, also a clerk 
in the Treasury at the commencement of his political life, 
but afterwards private secretary to Mr. Pelham, when suc- 
cessively chAncdlor of the exchequer, member of i)arlia- 
meut for Harwich, and commissioner of the board of trade* ; 
Samuel Dyer, a man of considerable learning, and a friend 
of Mr. Burke and of Dr. Johnson ; William Gerard Hamil- 
lon, another friend and patron of Mr. Burke; Edmund 

* Anonymondy atcuaad ot having written iheie letten in the Public 
Advertiaer, March 21, 1772» jpasdm. 
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Burke himself; Dr. Butler, late Bishop of Hereford; the 
Rev. Philip Roseuhagen; M^jor-General Charles Lee, well 
known for his activity during the American war, John 
Wilkes; Hugh Macauley Boyd; John Dunning, I^rd Ash- 
burton; Henry Flood; and Lord George SackvSle*. 

Of the first three of these reported authors of the Let- 
ters of Junius, it will be sufficient to observe, without en- 
tering into any other fact whatever, that Lloyd was on his 
death- bed at the date of the last of Junius's private letters ; 
an essay, which has sufficient proof of having been written in 
the possession of full health and spirits ; and which, together 
with the rest of our author’s private letters to the printer of 
the Public Advertiser, is in the possession of the proprietor 
of this edition, and bears date January 19, 1776. While 
ns to Roberts and Dyer, they had both been dead for many 
months anterior to this period : Lloyd died, after a lingering 
illness, January 22, 1776: Roberts, July 16, and Dyer on 
September 1 5, both in the preceding year. 

Of the two next reputed authors, Hamilton had neither 
energy nor personal courage enough for such an undertakingf# 
and Burke could not have written in the style of Junius, 
which was precisely the reverse of his own, nor could he have 
consented to disparage his own talents in the manner in which 
Junius had disparaged them in his letter to the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, dated October 6, 1771 ; independently of 
which, both of them solemnly denied that they were the au- 
thors of these letters, Hamilton to Mr. Courtney in his last 
illness, as that gentleman has personally informed tlie editor ; 

* According to Mr. Britton {AwUiorshi^p qf the LeVtert qf Junius) and who 
himBelf brings forward three at once — Barre, Shelburne, and Dunning — no 
fewer than thirty claimants or candidates have appeared as the yeritablo 
Junius ; but the topic is reserved to the concluding volume. — Ed. 

f Hamilton, from his having once made a brilliant speech in the House 
of Commons, and ever afterwards remaining silent, wA called Sin^ 
Hamilton. In allusion to this fact, and that he was the real 
nius, there is a letter in the Public Advertiser of November 30, 1771, ad- 
dressed to W ILLIAM J UNIUS SivOLS-spiiSQH, Esq. The air of Dublin, however, 
should seem, according to Mr. Malone's account of him, to have been moic 
favourable to his rhetorical powers than that of Westminster : for this writer 
tolls us that Mr. Hamilton made not less than five speeches in the Irish pa^ 
liament in the single Session of 1761-2. Pa/rUameniary Logie^ Pr^ace p. 
tzii. Lord Orfoid, iiyieed, contrary to general rumour, intimates that be was 
twice a speaker in the British parliamenU-ED. 
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Mild Barke expressly and satisfactorily to Sir William Draper, 
who purposely interrogated him upon the subject ; the truth 
of' which denial is moreover corroborated by the testimony of 
the late Mr. Woodfall. who repeatedly declared that neither 
of them was the writer of these compositions. Why Burke 
was so early and generally suspected of having written them, 
it is not easy to say ; but that he was so suspected is obvious, 
not only from the opinion at first entertained by Sir William 
Draper, but from various public accusations conveyed in dif- 
ferent newspapers and pamphlets of the day ; the Public 
Advertiser in the month of October containing one letter 
under the signature of Zeno, addressed **to Junius, alias 
Edmund, the Jesuit of St Omers;”* another under tho 
signature of Pliny Junior, a third under that of Querist, a 
fourth imder that of Oxoniensis, and a fifth under that of 
ScsBvola, together with many others to the same effect : and, 
as has already been hinted at, an anonymous collector of many 
of the letters of Junius, prefixing to his own edition certain 
anecdotes of Mr. Burke, which he confidently denominated 

Anecdotes of Junius,*’ thus purposely, but fallaciously, iden 
tifying the two characters f. 

• Note to Letter 61. 

f In addition to the above proofs that Burke and J unius were not the 
aame person, the editor might refer to the prosecution which Mr. Burke initi- 
ttttod agiunst Mr. Woodfall, the printer of the Public Advertiser, and con- 
ducted with the utmost acrimony, for a paper deemed libellous that ap- 
peared in this journal in 1783. Considerable interest was nur'e with 
Hr. Burke to induce him to drop this prosecution in different stages of its 
progress, but he was inexorable. The cause was tried at Guildhall, July 
15, 1784, and a verdict of a hundred pounds damages was obbiined against 
the printer; the whole of which was paid to the prosecutor. It is morally 
impossibly 'that J uniiis could have acted in this manner : every anecdote in 
the preceding sketch of his public life forbids the belief. * 

Neither is it to be conceived, without greatly disparaging Mr. Burke's 
memory that he^ould have written the letter to Garrick (No. 41); or 
have spoken in the terms in which Junius has spoken of Obnmier, 
while he professed a warm and unreserved friendship for both. We may 
also further remark tliat< the well known pamphlet, entitled ** Tho Pre- 
sent State of the Nation,” published in 1769 by George (ih^enville, was im- 
mediately answered by Mr. Burke in a tract entitled Observations on a 
late publication, entitled, The Present State of the Nation," — ^in which the 
political opinions of Mr. Grenville, and consequently of Juniu^ who, as we 
have alre^y observed, was the general advocate o? Mr. George Grenvilh^ 
M censored with a vehemence peculiar to Mr. Burke, and altogether suAcien^ 
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If, however, there shodd be readers so inflexible as still to 
believe that Mr. Burke was the real writer of the Letters of 
Junius, and that his denial of the fact to Sir William Draper 
was only wrung from him under the influence of fear, it will 
be sufficient to satisfy even such readers by showing that the 
system of politics of the one was in direct opposition to that 
of the other upon a variety of the most important points. 
Bui'ke was a decided partisan of Lord Rockingham, and con- 
tinued so during the whole of that noblemans life; Junius, 
on the contrary, was as decided a friend to Mr. George Gren- 
ville. Each w^as an antagonist to the other upon the great 
subject of the American Stamp Act. Junius was a warm and 
powerful advocate for triennid parliaments ; Burke an inve- 
terate enemy to them. To which the editor may be allowed 
to add, that while Mr. Burke in correcting his manuscripts 
for the press, and revising them in their passage through it, 
is notorious ffir the numerous alterations he was perpetually 
making, the revised copy with which the late Mr. WoodfaU 
was furnished by Junius for such part of the genuine edition 
of his Letters as he re-examined, contained very few amend- 
ments of any kind’ll. 

were there no other proof, to demonstrate that Burke and Junius could not 
be the same person. The reader may take the following extracts as speci- 
mens : — “ Thi» piece is ealledf * The present State of the NaMon* It may hs 
considered as a soi t of digest of the avowed maxims of a certain political 
schoolf the effects of whose doctrines and practices this country will feel long 
and s&oerely” * * * * diversity of opinion upon almost every 

principle of politics had indeed drawn a strong line of separation, between 
them and some others'* [The marquess of Bockingham. * * * * « 

purpose of this pamphlet, and at which it aims directly or obliquely in every 
page, is to persuade the public of three or four of the most difficult points in 
the world — that all the advantages of the late war were on the part of the 
Bourbon alliance; that the peace of Paris perfectly consulted the dignity and 
interest of this country; and that the American stamped woe a matter- 
piece qf policy and finance; that the only good minister this nation has 
enjoyed since his Majesty’s accession is the Ewl of Bute ; and the only good 
managers of revenue we have seen are Lord Despenser and Mr^ Oiorge 
Grenville; and under the description of men- of virtue andoJbUUy, he holds 
them out to us as the only persons fit to put our affairs in order 
Burke’s Works, vol. ii., 8vo edit., pages 11, 12, and 16. 

* Dr. Good here inserts the well-known speech of Mr. Burke on American 
taxation, but, as the controversial questions that gave it its chief interest have 
been settled, and it is readily accessible in tbe works of that eminent ataten 
L'van, we have deemed its orausion excusable. — Bn. 
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Mr. Malone, in bis preface to Mr. Hamilton’s Parliament* 
wry Logie^ offers a varietj of remarks in disproof that this 
gentleman was the writer of the letters, several of which are 
possessed of sufficient force, though few persons will perhaps 
agree with him in believing that if Hamilton had written 
them, he would have written them better. The following 
are his chief arguments : — 

" Now (not to insist on his own solemn asseTeration near the time of bit 
deaths that he was not the author of Junius*) Mr. Hamilton was so for from 
being an ardent party man, that daring the long period above mentioned 
[from Jan. 1769 to Jan. 1772] he never closely connected himself with any 
party. * * * * Notwithstanding his extreme love of political discnssion, he 
never, it is believed, was heard to speak of any administration or any opposition 
with vehemence either of censure or of praise; a character so opposite to the 
fervent and sometimes coarse acrimony of Junius, that this consideration 
alone is sufficient to settle the point, as fer as relates to onr author, for ever. 
* ft • * On the question — who vxu the author 1 — he was as free to talk as 
any other person, and often did express his opinion concerning it to the writer 
of this short memoir ; an opinion nearly coinciding with that of those pe^ 
tons who appear to have had the best means of information on the subject In 
a conversation on this much agitated point, he once said to an intimate fnend, in 
atone between seriousnrjg and pleasantry, — 'You know, H********n, 
1 could have written better papers than those of Junius:' and so the gentle* 
man whom he addressed, who was himself distinguished for his rhetorioal 
powers, and a very competent judge, as well as many other persons, thonght. 

" It may be added, that his style of composition was entirely different 
from that of this writer. • • • • That he had none of that minute commw- 
sartal knowledge of petty military matters, which is displayed in some of the 
earlier papers of Junius. 

" And, finally it may be observed, that the figures and allusiorts of Junioa 
are often of so dilferent a race from those which our author [Ham;. ton] would 
have used, that he never spoke of some of them without the strongest dist 
approbation ; and particularly when a friend, for the purpose of drawing him 
out, affected to think him the writer of these papers; and bantering him on 
the subject, taxed him with that passage in which a nobleman, then in a high 
office, is said to have ' travelled through every sign in^ the political aodiac, 
from the SCORPION, in which he ttunff Lord (ybatham, to the hopes of a 
Vmoiir,' &€., ae jf this imagery were much in his style, — Mr. Hamilton with 
g^t vehemence exclaimed, ' had 1 written such a sentence as that, I should 
have thought I had forfeit^ all pretensions to good taste in composition for 
ever 1*** 

Mr. Malone further observes, that Hamilton filled the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, from Septemberv 
1768, to April, 1784, during the very period in which all the 

* has been said that he at the same time declared that he Imsis whs 
was the author; but unquestionably be never made any such daclmatioo.” — 
SUlONI. 
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letters of Junius appeared before the public; and it will not 
very readily be credited by any one that this is likely to hare 
been the exact quarter from which the writer of the letters in 
question fulminated his severe criminations against Goveru- 
meut. The subject, moreover, of parliamentary reform, for 
which Junius was so zealous an advocate, Mr. Malone ex- 
pressly tells us was considered by Hamilton to be **of so 
dangerous a tendency, that he once said to a friend now 
living, that he would sooner suffer his right hand to be cut 
off, than vote for it.” 

The only reason indeed that appears for these letters having 
ever been attributed to Hamilton is, that on a certain morn- 
ing he told the Duke of Richmond, as has been already hinted 
at *, the substance of a letter of Junius which he pretended to 
have just read in the Public Advertiser; but which, on con 
suiting the Public Advertiser^ was not found to appear there, 
an apology instead of it being offered for its postponement till 
the next day, when the letter thus prcviou^y adverted to l»y 
Hamilton -did actually make its appearance. That Hamilton, 
therefore, had a knowledge of the existence and purport of 
this letter is unquestionable ; but, without conceiving him the 
author of it, it is easy to account for the fact, by supposing 
him (as we have supposed already) to have had it read to him 
by his friend Woodfall, antecedently to its being printed. 

Another character that has been started as a claimant to 
the letters of Junius is the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Here 
ford, formerly secretary to the Right Hon. Bilson Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and father to the present Lord 
Stawell. Dr. Butler was a man of some talents, and was 
occasionally a political writer, and felt no small disgust and 
mortification upon his patron's dismissal from office. But 
he never discovered those talents that could in any respect 
put him upon an equality with Junius. He wa% moreover, a 
man of mild disposition, and in no respect celebrated for 
political courage. To which general remarks, in contraven- 
tion of this gentleman's claim, the editor begs leave to sub- 
join the following extract of a letter upon the subject, 
addresBed by a fnend of Dt. Butler's, and who himself took 
an active part in the politics of the times, to a high offu^ 


Aiito^ p. 7 , note. 
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cbamcter of the present day, and which he has been allowed 
the liberty of copying; — 

Mr. Wilkes shewed me the letters he received piii.vately from lunias : 

C f of one of these were printed in the public papers at the request of the 
of Rights. The autograph was remarkable — it was firm and precise, 
and did not appear to meat all disguised. Hr. Wilkes had been intimate with 
Bishop Butler when quartered as colonel of the militia at Winchester ; and, 
from some very curious concurrent circumstances, he had strong reasons for 
considering that the bishop was the author, and I had some reiisons for con- 
jecturing the same. Tet I must confess, that if these suspicions were 
stronger and more confirmed, yet I think I should require more substantial 
proofs; and m}* reasons are, that from all 1 was ever able to learn of the 
bishop's personal efutnuiert he was inca|»hle of discovering, or feeling those 
rancorous sentiments, so unbecoming his character as a Christian, and his 
station as a prelate, expressed towards the Duke of Qrafbon, Lord North, Sir 
William Draper, and others — ^mnre especially the king. Nor do I think that 
his being the sole depositary of his own secret, which, ns Junius says, would 
be, and 1 fancy was, buried in everlasting oblivion, when ho was entombed ; 
would have encouraged him to have used such opprobrious language." 

The pretensions of the Rev. Philip Rosenhagen, though 
adverted to in a preceding edition of these letters, are hardly 
worth noticing. He was at one time chaplain to the 8th 
regiment of Foot ; and is said to have endeavoured to impose 
upon Lord North with a stoiy of his having been the author 
of the letters in order to induce bis lordship to settle a pension 
upon him. It is sufficient to observe, that Mr. Rosenbagen, 
who was a school-fellow of Mr. H. S. Woodfall, continued on 
terms of acquaintance with’ him in subsequent life ; and occa- 
sionally wrote for the Public Advertiser : but was t\ oeatedly 
declared by Mr. Woodfall, who must have been a competent 
evidence as to the fact, not to be the author of Junius's 
Letters. A private letter of Rosenhagen’s to Mr. Woodj&ill 
is still in the possession of his son and nothing can be more 
different from each other than this autograph and that of 
Juniijis. 

It has bee% said in an American periodical work entitled 
•• The Wilmington Mirror,” that General Lee in confidence 
communicated to a friend the important secret that he was 
the author of these celebrated letters; but, whether Lee ever 
made such a communication or not, nothing is more palpable 
thmi that he did not write them — since it is a notorious fact, 
during the whole, or nearly the whole of the period in 


Am deiescded to hit gnmdion. the preseDt Mr. WoodfUl. — K ik 
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which they successively appeared, this officer was on the 
continent of Europe, travelling from place tc place, and 
occupying the whole of his time in very different pursuits. 

The friend to whom this communication is said to have 
been made, is a Mr. T. Hodney, who declares as follows in 
communication inserted in the above-mentioned American 
periodical woj'k. 

In the fall of 1773, not long after General Lee had arrived in America, 
I had the pleasure of spending an afternoon in his company, when there waa 
no other person present. Our conversation chiefly turned on politics, and wai 
mutually free and open. Among other things, the Letters of Junius were 
mentioned, and General Lee asked me, who was conjectured to be the author 
of these letters. I replied, our conjectures here generally followed those 
started in England; but for myself, I concluded, from the spirit, style, 
patriotism, and political information which they displayed, that Lord Chatham 
was the author ; and yet there were some sentiments there that indicated his 
not being the author. General Lee immediately replied, with considerable 
animation, affirming that, to his certain knowledge, Lord Chatham was not 
the author; neither did he know who the author was, any more than I did ; 
that there was not a man in the world, no, not even Woctdhtll, the publisher, 
that knew who the author was ; that the secret rested solely with hims^ 
and for ever would remain with him. 

Feeling, in some degree, surprised at this unexpected declaration, after 
pausing a little, 1 replied : * No, General Lee, if you certainly know what 
you have affirmed, it can no longer remain solely with him ; for, certainly, no 
one could know what you have affirmed hut the author himself 1* 

Recollecting himself, he replied : * I have unguardedly committed myself, 
and it vmdd he but foUy to deny to you that I am the author; hut I must 
request that yon will not reveal it during my life; for it never was, nor never 
will be revealed by me to any other.’ He then proceeded to mention several 
circumstances to verify his being the author; and, among them, that of bis 
going over to the Continent, and absenting himself from England most of the 
time in which these Letters were first published in Loudon, &c., &c. This 
he thought necessary, Jest, by some accident, the author should become 
known, or at least suspected, which might have been his ruin, had he been 
known to the Court of London,” &c. 

The ajccount from which we have made this extract was 
reprinted in the St, James's Chronicle for A^ril 16, 1803, 
which the editor prefaces by observing, Of Mr. Bodney, or 
of the degree of credit that may reasonably be attached to his 
declaration, we know nothing; but the subject is so curious, 
that we think our readers will not be averse from having their 
attention once more drawn to it.** 

The public do not in any degree appear to have been 
influenced either by Genend Lee’s pretended asserti^ or 
Mr. Bodney *8 positive declaration : and this claim had totally 
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died away like the rest when in 607 it was revived by Dr. 
Oirdlestone of Yarmoath, Norfolk, who endeavoured to esti»- 
blish General Lee's pretensions by a comparison of Bodney-s 
statement with Mr. Langworthy 's Memoirs of the Oeueial’s 
life, in a pamphlet published anonymously, under the title of 
** Reasons for rejecting the presumptive evidence of Mr. 
Almon, that Mr. Hugh Boyd was the writer of Junius, with 
l^sages selected to prove the real author of the Letters of 
Junius." And in consequence of this revival of Mr. Lee's 
claim, the editor feels himself called upon to examine its 
foundation somewhat more in detail. 

The passages selected are in no respect convincing to his 
mind, and do not appear to have been so to that of the public. 
But, without entering upon so disputable a question as that of 
a superiority of literary taste, it will be sufficient to remark 
that the great distance of General Lee from England during 
the period in which the Letters of Junius were published, 
together with the different line of politics which he pursued, 
render it impossible that Lee could have been the autlior of 
these letters. 

The correspondence of General Lee previous to his quitting 
England for America, in August, 1773, as published by Mr. 
Langworthy in the memoirs of his life, and adverted to in Dr, 
Girdlestone's pamphlet, extend through a period of about 
thirteen mouths, from Dec. 1, 1766, to Jan. 19, 1768, and 
give us the following dates : — 


1766, Dec. 1. 

26. 

1767, May 1. 

2 . 

4. 

4. 

Aag. 16. 
1766, Jan. 19.^ 


To the King of Poland, from London. 
The Prince of Poland, the same. 

Mr. Coleman, from Warsaw. 

Mrs. Macaulej*, the same. 

Louisa C., the same. 

Lord Thanet, the same. 

King of Poland, Kainineck. * 

Sir 0. Davers, Dijon. 


iThe. dates of the letters written by Junius under his occasional signuturea 
Me as follows : — 


1767, April 28. 
May 28. 

Jiiiie24. 


Poplieola. ^ 

The same in answer to a letter of 8ir William Dranei^a 
of May 21. 

Anti-Sejanus, Jun. 


The letter was not addressed to Mis. Macaaley, but to Lady filaka. 
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1707, Aug. 25. A faithful Monitor, on the auhject of Lord Tovaaheiidll 

appointment to he Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which took place ^the preceding Augnst 12. 

8ept. Id. Correggio, 

Oct. 12. Moderator in answer to a letter of October o. 

22. Grand Council. 

81. No signature, in answer to a letter of October 27. 

Dec. 5. T. Z. on the Kiiig*s speech, on opening the parliament 
November 24, 1767 : the receipt of which will he 
found acknowledged by the printer in his usual 
method among the ** ons wore to correspondents/' 
November SO. 

19. No signature, on the subject of American politics. 

22. Downright. 

It is only necessary for the reader to compare these two 
lists of dates, and places; as for example, London, and War- 
saw, or Kamineck, during the two months of May and August, 
and to observe the rapidity with which the Letters of Junius 
were furnished, in answer to the different subjects discussed, 
to obtain a full proof that the latter list of letters could not 
have been written by the author of the former. 

These remarks, however, relate only to the year 1767. Lot ^ 
us see how the account stands for 1769, being the year in 
which the author first appeared before the puMie under his 
favourite signature (with the single exception of Miscellaneous 
Letter, No. 62). It is difficult to ascertain exactly at what 
plac'es General Lee was residing during this period. Lang- 
worthy’s Memoirs abound with erroneous dates, which are not 
material, however, to the present question. The only service- 
able hint that can be collected from them is. that he was 
rambling somewhere or other abroad, and “ could never stay 
long in one place:” to which the editor adds, *‘that we can 
collect nothing material relative to the adventures of his 
travels, as his memorandum-books only mention the names of 
the towns and cities through which be passed. .That he was 
a most rapid and very active traveller is certrfin,” p. S. The 
account furnished by Bodney confirms this statement, by 
telling us, **He then proceeded to mention several circum 
Btances to verify his being the author; and, among them, that 
of his going over to the Continent, and absenting himself 
from England most of the time in which these letters were 
first puVlished in London, Ac., Ac. This he thought necessaiy 
lest, by some accident, the author should becoxae known, ox; 
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at least, suspected, which might have been his ruin, had he 
been known to the Court of London,*' tkc. 

It is clear, therefore, that during the whole or the greater 
part of 1769, General Lee was rambling over the Continent: 
and of course had no possibility of keeping up a very close 
correspondence with any person at home. Yet the following 
table of the Letters of Junius, written either under his 
favourite or occasional signatures, or privately to Mr. Wood- 
fall, will show that in the course of tliia very year, the author 
maintained not less than fifty-four communications with Mr. 
Woodfall: that not a single month passed without one or 
more acts of intercourse: that some of them had not less 
than seven, and many of tliem not less thah six, at times 
directed to events that had occurred only a few days antece- 
dently : that the two most distant communications were not 
more than three weeks apart, that several of them were daily, 
and the greater number of them not more than a week from 
each other. 


1769, January 

21, 

July 

8. 1 

October 

5. 

February 

7. 

16. 


18. 


21. 


17. 


17. 

March 

3. 


19. 


19. 


18. 


21. 


20. 

April 

7. 


29. 

November 

8. 


10, 

August 

1. 


12. 


12. 

6. 


14. 


20. 


8. 


15. 


21. 


14. 


16. 


24. 


16. 


25. 


27. 


22. 


25. 

May 

6. 

September 

4. 


29. 


80. 


7. 

December 

2. 


6. 


8. 


12. 


10. 


10. 

» 

19. 


12. 


19. 


19. 


22. 


25. 


26. 


HieFe is but one conclusion that can bo drawn from a 
perus^ of this table ; which is, that the writer of the letters 
of which it for qs a diary, could not have been travelling over 
the continent luring the year 1769 to which it is limited, 
and conseque^ tly that General Lee, who was travelling over 
the continent, and w^ho appears to have been chiefly in remote 
wthem parts of it, could not be Junius. 

WL I 


r 
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The editor has observed that it is equally obvious Ooneitl 
Lee could not have been Junius, fi*om the different line ol 
politics professed by the two charactei's; and not merely 
professed but fought for to his own outlawry by the former, 
uunius, it has been already remarked, was a warm and deter- 
mined friend to Mr. George Grenville: a zealous advocate 
for the stamp act, Mr. Grenvilles most celebrated measure; 
Bii|l a decided upholder of the power of the British Parlia- 
ment to legislate for America, in the same manner as for any 
county in England. And it was because Mr. Lee was an 
inveterate oppugner of these doctrines, and was determined to 
tight Against t^m, and even against his native country, if 
she insisted upon them, that he fled to the United States, 
look a lead in their armies, and powerfully cont)'ibLited to 
their independence. The ensuing extracts taken from his 
letters contained in Mr. Langwort^’s JMernoirs, give his own 
opinions in his own words; and they may he compared with 
those of Junius that follow the preceding extracts from Mr. 
Burke. 

Y oil toll me the Americans are the most merciful people on the face of 
the earth : 1 think so too ; and the strongest instance of it is, that they did 
not long ago hang up you, and ei’cry advocate for (itc stamp acC'* 

** As to the rest who form what is called the opposition, they are so odious 
or contemptible that the fovourite himself is preferable to them; such as 
Gi-eiiTille, Bedford, Newcastle, and their associates. Temple is one of the 
most ridiculous order of coxcombB.”f 

** A formidable opposition is expected ; but the heads are too odiras to the 
nation in general, in my opinion, to carry their point. Such as Bedford, 
Sandwich, G-. Grenville, and, with submission, your friend Mansfield.'*^: 

We have had twenty different accounts of your arrival at Boston, which 
liave been regularly contradicted the next morning ; but as 1 now find it 
certain that you are arrived, I shaH not delay a single instant addressing 
myself to you. It is a duty I owe to the friendship I have long and sin- 
cerely professed for you; a friendship to which you have the strongest claims 
from the first moment of our acquaintance; there is no man from whom I 
have received so many testimonies of esteem and offectiAi ; there is no man 
whose esteem and affection could in my opinion have done me greater 
honour. **»***»**i not trouble you wirfi jay 
opinion of the right of taxing America without her own consent, as I am aAiM, 
from what 1 have seen of your speeches, that you have already fiirmed your 
creed on this article; but I will boldly alfirm, had this right bara established 
by a thousand statutes, had America admitted it from time imnemoiial, fit 


* Memoirs, p. 54, in a letter to W. H. Xhayton, a membef ot eoiigv»«% 
t Id. p. 294. t Id. p. 297. 
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iroild be the duty of every pod BngHshman to exert hia utmoet to divest 
puiuuuent of this right, as it must inevitably work the subversion of the 
whole empire. *•»***•* On these principles, I sny, Sir, 
every good Englishman, abstracti'd of all regard for America, must oppose hor 
being taxed by the British parliament ; for my own part, 1 am convinced that 
no argument (not totally abhorrent from the spirit of liberty, and the British 
constitution) can be produced in support of this right *•*•»«*« 
I have now. Sir, only to entreat, that whatever measure you pursue, whether 
those which your real friends (myself among the rest) would wish, or un- 
fortunately those which our accursed misrulcrs shall dictate, you will still 
believe me to be personally, with the greatest sincerity and affection, yours, 
&c., 0. Lee/’* 

It would be waste of time to pursue the claim of Genorai 
Lee any further: though a multitude of similar proofs to the 
same effect might be offered if necessary. 

Another character to whom these letters have been ascribed, 
is Mr. Wilkes; but that he is not the author of them must bo 
clear to every one who will merely give a glance at either the 
public or the private letters. Wilkes could not have abused 
himself in the manner he is occasionally abused in the former; 
nor would he have said in the latter (since there was no 
necessity for his so saying) I have been out of town for three 
weeks**! at a time when he was closely confined in the King's 
Bench. 

Of all the pretenders, however, to the honour of liaung 
written the Letters of Junius, Hugh Macaulay Boyd has been 
brought forward with the most confidence : yet of all of them 
there is not one whose claims are more easily and co: ‘pletely 
refuted. It is nevertheless necessary, from the as^iurance 
with which they have been urged, to examine them with some 
degree of detail. 

Hugh Macaulay Boyd was an Irishman of a respectable 
family, who was educated for the bar, which he deserted, at 
an early age, for politics, and an unsettled life, that perpe- 
tually mvolved*him in pecuniary distresses ; and who is known 
M the author of “ The Freeholder," which he wrote at Belfast, 
in the beginning of 1776 ; **The Whig," consisting of a series 

* Letter to perenade (General Buigoyne to join the Americans. Memoirs, 
p. 8IS18-8S0. See Jnntns’s opinion of General Burgoyne, Letter 84. 

t Private Letters, No. 2. This letter is dated Nov. 8, 1768. ‘Wilkes 
emoeed the King's Bench Prison April 27, 1768, and was liberated April 18, 
^76>«i490e, fiimer, the privnio comnondenoe betwe«a Junius and Mr 
WUIaa 

V S 
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of revolutionnry papers winch he published iu the Lmdcn 
Courant^ between November, 1779, and March, 1780, and 
the Indian Observer,” a miscellany of periodical essays 
published at Madras in 1703*. In his public conversation he 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the style and principles of 
.lunius ; and in bis political effusions he perpetually strove to 
imitate his manner; and, in many instances, copied his 
sentences verbally. On this last account the three advocates 
for his fame, Mr. Almon who has introduced him into his 
iliographical Anecdotes, Mr. Campbell who has published a 
life of him, and prefixed it to a new edition of “Boyds 
Works,” and Mr. George Chalmers, who has entered largely 
into the subject, in his “Appendix to the Supplemental 
Apology,” have strenuously contended that Boyd and Junius 
\Aero tlie same person; an opinion which, they think, is 
rendered decisive from the following anecdote, as given in the 
words of Mr. Chalmers himself. 

** Boyd was in the habit of frequenting the shop of Almon, who detected 
him, as the writer of Junius, as early ns tlie autumn of 1709. At a meeting 
of the booksellers and printers, II. S. Woodfull road a letter of Junius, which 
he hud just received, because it contained a passage, that related to the 
business of the mcoting. Almon had thereby an opportunity of seeing the 
hand-writing of the manuscript, without disclosing his thoughts of the dis- 
covery. The next time that Boyd called on him in Piccadilly, Almon said 
to him, * 1 have seen a jiart of one of Junius's Letters, in manuscript, which 
I bi'lieve is your hand- writing,* Hoyd instantly changed colour i and after 
a short fKinae, ho said, * the similitude of hand writing is not a conclusive 
[proof]. Now, Aliuon docs not deliver these intimations ns mere opinions ; 
but he speaks like a witness to facts, which he knows to be true. It is a fact, 
then, that Almon taxed Boyd with being the writer of Junius's Letters; that 
Jiogd thereupon changed colour; and that he only turned off the imputation, 
by tlie obvious remark, that comparison of hand-writing is not decisive evi- 
dence to prove the writer. Add to this testimony that Boyd ^ns, by nature, 
vonjidenU ftnd, by habit, a ma7t qf the town, a sort of character who is not 
.i|>t to blush. From the epoch of this detection, it was the practice of Almon, 
when he was asketl who was the writer of Junius, to saj^ that he suspected 
.Icniub was a broken gentleman, without a guinea in his pocket” 

Mr. Almon's own words in relating this anecdote are as 
lollow : “ The moment I saw the band-writing I had a strong 
suspicion tliat it was Mr. Boyd's, whose hand-writing I knew, 

* lie is also said by hia friends to bava^written various letten in the 
PuHic Advertueff in the years 1769, 1770, 1771, and afterwards in 1779; 
the fitrmer under a qaestionable siguatore, the bitter underthat cf Democrates 
or Bemociaticus. 
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having rmtved imerai letters from him coneemtuf/ boaiv.” 
And he afterwards adds in reference to Do^’d's reply to liiiHx 
•* though these words do not acknowledge the truth of the sus- 
picion, they do not. however, positively deny it.’’ * 

This reply, “ ihnt the similitude of hand writing is not a con- 
elusive proof,” is called by Mr. Chalmers an “ oboious remark T 
he might have added that the remark is just as general as it 
is obvious, and consequently that it a<lmiu of no particufar 
deduction. It neither denies nor affirms, but leaves the ques- 
tion, or rather the suspicion, precisely where it was at first. 

But, say these gentlemen, it was preceded by a change of 
colour: yet whether this change were to a tlush or a paleness, 
or any other hue, does not appear. Lot it be taken for granted, 
however, that they mean Mtumilay Boyd blushed, and conse- 
quently that he cxhihiled, on the spur of the moment, a secret 
sense of shame ; yet what had that man to be ashamed of, 
upon a detection of this kind, who openly gloried in tho prin- 
ciples of Junius, who had carried his own avowed sentiments 
immeasurably farther, who was for ever publicly imitating his 
style and copying his phrases? — this man, who vras “ hy 
nature confident, and by habit a man of the town, a sort of 
character who is not apt to blush,” nothing surely could 
have given him a higher delight than to have been suspected 
to have been Junius himself: nothing could more agreeably 
have flattered )iis vanity. 11 is cheeks glowed with a flush of 
rapture upon the supposed detection, and he coiftd '>')t even 
consent to dissipate the fond illusion by telling ih.- whole 
truth. Shame lie could not feel ; and as to tho passion of 
^ear, it must not be mentioned for a moment : fear would have 
made him turn pale, but not have blushed. 

Yet these gentlemen, in the ardour of thei^ pursuit, prove 
too much for their own cause ; since we at length find that, 
after all, ther^ was ko similitude of hand-w'riting whatever, 
or at least none that could answ'er their puipose. The 
letter shown by Woodfill, Alraon asserted to be in the 
common hand- writing of Boyd, the hand- writing employed by 
him in his common and avowed transactions, and that he 
knew it to be Boyd’s on this very account, Now it so hap< 
pened that Mr. Wood&ll was also well acquainted, in course 


Letter from J. Almoo to L. D. Campbell, B»q., Dec. 10, 1798. 
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(uence of a similar correspondence, with the hand^umtlng (d 
Mr. Boyd ; and Woodfall, whose veracity could not be quos 
tioncd, and who hnd far better opportunities of comparing the 
autographs together, denied that the letters of Junius were 
written in the Imnd-writing of Boyd ; adding, that Almon, 
from Llio casual glance ho had obtained, had conjectured erro- 
neously. Tlie dillicnlty was felt and acknowledged ; and the 
following ingenious expedient was devised to get rid of it. It 
was ciiiilcnded that Boyd had, about the period of Junius’s 
(ir&t appoaraiice, accu^tomed himself to what he used to call, 
and his commentators and biographem call after him, a dis^ 
^nisfid hand ; and that he uniformly employed this disffuised 
hand in writing these letters, in order to prevent detection. 
And this ingenious discovery was afterwards brought forward 
ns an evidence of Boyd s good sense and discretion, and an 
additional demonstration that he was the actual writer of 
these letters. “It would require strong proof indeed,” says 
Mr. Chalmers, “ to satisfy a reasonable mind that the writer 
of Junius s Ijottors would send them to the printer in his real 
band-writing. It is impossible to conceive that such a man us 
Boyd would take such successful pains to disguise his hand- 
writing, if ho had not hud some design to deceive the world." 

But this is to involve the argument in even more self-con- 
tradiction than ever. Junius, whoever he was, wrote his 
letters, wo are told, in a durfuiml hnnd-ivriting^ in order to 
a\oid detection: the letter which Almon saw was not a dii 
fUtised hand-writ inrf, but in the open and avowed hand-writing 
of Boyd, with winch Almon was well acquainted, and which 
was made use of by Boyd in hh common transactions and 
correapondence. Upon their own reasoning, therefore, Boyd 
could not have been the author of the letters of Junius. 

But we are told, in reply to this second difficulty, that the 
disguised hand- writing of Boyd, though different finra Hs 
common hand-writing, was nevertheless not so different, but 
that those who were Similiar with the latter could easily trace 
its origin, aiitl identify it with the former: •* I have, dreadv 
proved," says Mr. Campi»ell, *Hbat those who are acquainted with 
the one, would, upon inspection of Uie other, discover a atrong 
rtseinblance between them”* The result of course is, that 


IJfe of Boyd. p. 157. 
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Almon penetrated the deception, although from f momentary 
glance, while Woodfall was incapable of doing so, notwith- 
standing his superior opportunities. Yet surely never was 
such a disguise either attempted or conceived before. Tlie 
author wishes, we are told, to dissemble bis hand-writ ing, in 
oi'der to avoid detection; and he devises a disguised hand- 
writing that can only be traced home and identihed by those 
who are acquainted with his common hand-writing; as if his 
common liand-writing could be identified by strangera as a 
matter of course. 

A disguised hand-writing that should conceal him from 
all who were ignoimit of his real hand-writing, and expose 
him to all who were acquainted with it, was a truly brilliant 
invention, and altogether worthy of Mr. Bo 3 *d *8 country and 

E reteiisions. Yet, after all, we must not forget, that the 
and-writing supposed to have been seen by Almon, if 
Boyd's at all, was not the mystical, esoteric autography, the 
(fgx y^otfi.fAaT» of the initiated, the disguised character that 
could be detected by nobody but tliose who were acquainted 
with his common writing, but the common and undisguised 
character itself, his general and avowed hand- writing em- 
ployed on purposes of ordinary business, and which, says Mr. 
Almon, “ 1 know, in consequence of having received several 
letters from him oonceuning books." 

But this is not the only disguise which Mr. Boyd must 
have had recourse to, and which he is admitted to have had 
recourse to, if he were the real author of these cflebrated 
epistles. He must have disguised his usual style evi n more 
than his usual hand-writing, and that by the very extra- 
ordinaiy assumption of an excellence which does not else- 
where appear to have belonged to him; for it is not pretended 
by any of his advocates that the general mevit of any one of 
his acknowledge productions is equal to the general merit of 
thjg Letters of Junius ; but merely asserted that thore is in his 
works a general imitation of ihe manner of the latter, together 
with an occasional copy of his veiy phrases and images, and that 
he has at times produced passages not inferior to some of the 
best that Junius ever wrote. ** Of all the characters," says Mr. 
ChalmerB himself, ** who knew Boyd personally, 1 have only 
met with one gentleman who is of opinion that he was able 
to Write Junius's letters." And Mr. Campbell has hence con- 
wved it necessary to offer two reasons for this palpable 
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inferiority of style. The one is, that all the acknowledged 
productions of Boyd were written in a hurry — etane peJe in 
u/io,— while the letters of Junius, contrary indeed to his 
otherwise uniform method, were possibly composed with con 
sidorable pains, and corrected by numerous revisions. The 
other consists of a long extract from the llambler, in denial 
of the position that ** because a man has once written well, 
he can never under any circumstances write ill."* 

Now the whole of this reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, is founded on gratuitous assumptions alone, and may 
be just as fairly applied to any one else of the supposed 
writers of the Letters of Junius as to Mr. Boyd. It is ad- 
mitted that he occasionally wTote passages of considerable 
merit; and it is admitted also, that he was an imitator of 
Junius's style, and a frequent copyist of his very words and 
images. But this last fact is against Boyd, instead of being 
in his favour, for the stylo of Junius is original and strictly 
his own ; ho is now here a copyist, and much less a copyist of 
himself, Boyd might chai'acteristically wTite, as he has 
done in his Freeholder, “ long enough have our eyes ached 
over this barren jrrospect, where no verdure of virtue quickens,'^ 
because Junius before him had written, “I turn with pleasure 
from that barren waste in which no salutary plant takes root, 
no verdure quickens; ’’ but Junius could not write so, because 
his genius was far too fertile for him to be driven to the dire 
necessity of copying from his own metaphors, and even had 
he done it in the present instance, he was too manly a writer 
to have introduced into the simile tho affected and con* 
tempt ible alliteration of “ verdure of virtue." 

If Boyd, therefore, wrote Junius, ho must have been poa 
scssed of powers of which ho has never otherwise given any 
evidence whatever, and must not only liave disguised his hmid^ 
but. as well observed on a former occasion the late Mr. 
W. Woodfall, have disguised his style at the same time ; and 
this too ** in that most exlraordinar)' way of writing above his 
own reach of literary talent,” judging of his abilities from 
every existing and acknowledged document. To conceive that 
a man of versatile genius might disguise his accustomed style 
of writing by adopting some other style on a level with Ids 
oirn, is not difficult; but to conceive, under the circumstances 


Gauipbell's Ufe of Boyd, p. SI 
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of his mithefUkated talents, that Boyd could disguise his 
avowed style by assuming that of Junius, is to conceive, though 
the diSTerence between them was not altogether so extreme, 
that a si^i-post painter might disguise himself under the 
style of Sir Joshuu Reynolds, or a street fiddler under that of 
Cramer 

In ofTect Boyd appears to have been an enthusiastic ad* 
mirer of the writings of Junius, ambitious enough to try to 
imitate them, and vain enough to wish to be thought the 
author of them. By the deep interest he displayed in their 
behalf, he once or twice * induced his wife to challenge him 
uith having written them ; — when accidentally taxed by Almon 
with the same fact, he could not restrain his feelings, and his 
cheeks flushed with rapture beneath the suspicion ; and when, 
upon a visit to Ireland in the year 1776, he wrote his address 
to the electors of Antrim, under the title of “ The Free- 
holder,” he 80 far succeeded by ealogizirig Junius, by quoting 
bis letters, and imiiating his manner, as to induce a few other 
persons to entertain the same idea, and, what was of no small 
gratiheation to him, to acquire the honour of being generally 
denominated Junius the Second. Yet, say his advocates, he 
never dared to avow that he was Junius, because Junius had 
declared in his Dedication, **I am the sole depositary of my 
own secret, and it shall perish with me.’* 

Upon the whole, however, iboso visits to Ireland are by no 
means favourable to Mr. Boyds claims; for the letters of 
Junius published in August, I76B, under the s^Uii'ures of 
Atticua and Lucius, were written during one of then ; and 
from the rapidity with which they seized hold of the events 
of the moment, and replied to the numerous vindications and 
apologies of the goveruiuent-party, mmt have hten written (not 
at Belfast) but in LondoUj or its immediate vitinity\. While 

* GampheU's Afe of Boyd, p. 1 30. 

f Campbell in his Life of Boyd, p. 22, relates the following anecdote of 
that gentleinnn, which occurred during tho beffirc'mentioned visit to Ireland 
in the summer of 1768. '' One erfoing whilo Mr. Flood sat at his own 

table, after dinner, entertaining a large company, of which Mr. Boyd was 
one, he received an anonymous note, inclosing a letter on the state of parties 
signed Sindcreomle, The note contained a request that Mr. Flood woula 
pemse the inclosed letter, and that if it met his approbation he would get it 
pubiished, which he accordingly did in a paper of the following morning, and 
the letter produced a very strong sensation on the public mind.** Mr. 
Cempbell proceeds to state that ** every endeavour was made, without effect, 
Ce discover the author : that Mrs. Boyd always tltougbt that Sindrreoinbe was 
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his Yisit to the same country in 177*2 wcjs chiefly in eouse- 
quence of extreme pecuniary distress, which had oppressed 
rum for the preceding eighteen months or two years, and had 
driven him from the world, through a fear of being arrested ; 
such were the opposite circumstances of Junius, thut the latter 
was refusing, at this very moment, the moiety of the profits 
resulting fram the sale of his own edition of his letters, re- 
peatedly pressed upon him, and to which he was fairly 
entitled; and offering, from a competent purse, a pocuniaiy 
indemnification to Woodfall on account of his prosecution by 
the crown. 

There is, however, a note inserted in Junius’s own edition 
of these letters*, in relation to Lord Irnham, and his base- 
ness to a young and confidential fnend, that has been con- 
ceived by these same gentlemen os almost decisive in favour 
of Mr. Boyd’s pretensions ; the young man here alluded to 
having been, as it should seem, one of Mrs. Boyd’s guar- 
dians ; the two families to which the fact relates, from the 
peculiar motives they possessed for keeping it a secret, not 
being supposed to have divulged it to any one, and Mrs. 
Boyd herself having only communicated it in stiict coiifi- 
deuce to her husband. Yet the reader of the ensuing Private 

hor husband's production, and that many years afterwords she was satisfied 
that her conjecture was founded in fiict.” If Mrs. Boyd were correct in her 
conjecture, os to her husband being the author of the letter under this signa* 
tiirc, it would of itself all but indisputably prove that he was not the writer 
of the Letters of Junius; as on Dec. 20, 1772, nearly twelve months after 
J unius had ceased to publish under this signature, and many months after he 
had declined to write under any other, Siiidercombe addresses the following 
cord to him : — 

For tfi4 Puhlic Adm^iser, 

A CARD. Dec. 20, 1772. 

** SiHDKROOXBB laments that Jiuiiut is silent at a season that demands his 
utmost eloquence. Bindercombe has long waited with iiiipatietica for the 
completion of that promise, in which evm*/ friend to lilierty is so deeply 
interested. Junius has long since pledged himself that the corrupt adminis- 
tration of Lord Townsheiid in Ireland * shall not be lost to the public/ He 
now calls upon Junius to fulfil that promise." 

That is Boyd, the writer of Junius as Campbell contends, calb upon him^ 
self to fulfil a promise which he had not the smallest intention to ps^onn, as 
may be seen by reference to Private I«etter, No. 63. Sinderconibe is a ngi» 
lure of some peculiarity, and never appeared in the Public Advertiser during 
the period in which the writer of the letters of J unius was a correspondeiit 
in that paper, which the reader will perceive was from April 1767, to 
May 12, 1772. 

* Letter. No. 67. 
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letters, after witnessing the rapidity witli which Junius be* 
came informed of Mr. Garrick s intimation to the king, and 
Siinnneyk visit to Lord G. Sackville, will have no diffioultv 
in conceiving that Junius, though totally unacquainted with 
Mr. Boyd or his family, might have easily acquired a know- 
ledge of secrets fur more securely locked up than the present. 
In reality, from Mr. Campbell s own relation of this anecdote, 
it seems rather a matter of wonder that it should have been a 
secret to any one, than that it should have been known to Ju- 
nius f.t the time of his narrating it; for it appears that at 
least six persons were privy to the transaction almost from its 
first existence: the debauchee and the prostitute, the iryured 
bridegrof»m and his two brnthers, and Mrs. Boyd as a part of 
the bridegroom’s family*. — Yet, from these three slender 
facts, — Boyd 8 imitation of the style of Junius, Almon’s sus- 
picion couceming his hand writing, and the anecdote of Lord 
Irnham, in conjunction with a few others of a nature merely 
oollaicml, and which, when separated from them, prove no- 
thing whatever, these gentlemen undertake to regard it as 
a moral certainty that Macaulay Boyd did write the letters of 
Junius. ’*t 

The late Mr. Woodfall t, indeed, made no scruple of denying 
the assertion peremptorily, admitting, at the same time, that 
ho was not absolutely certain who did write them. But this 
testimony, it seems, though from the printer of the letters 
themselves, and who, moreover, through the whoje period of 
their publication, was in habits of confidential corres| ondence 
with the author, is of no consequence. Let us see by what 
curious process of logic this testimony is attempted to be 
invalidated : the reader will meet with it in Mr. Chalmers’s 
pamphlet, who thus observes and reasons : — 

A few weeks after the publication of * AlnfPn’s Anecdotes,’ 
in 1797, Mr. H. S. Woodfall, meeting the anecdote writer at 
Longman’s shop, complimented him on his entertaining book ; 

* Letter, No. 67, with a note by Jnnina.— Bn. 

t ^ Chalinen’s Supplement, p. Si. Oampbeire Life, 178, 277. 

t dt may be fit to explain thatthera are in connnection with Junitii three 
Wood&U'e— the fiither, Mr. Henry Sampson WoodfiUI ; the son, Mr. George 
Woodfall ; and the graodson ; the first, the orij^nal publisher of the Letters 
flf Junius; the second, the publisher of the editions of 1812 and 1814; and 
the third, the present Mr. Henry Woodfall, who prints this new ed thiS 
•n Bohns Si.iidmd Ltbmrr. — En. 
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but said that he was ‘mistaken in supposing Mr. Boyd to 
ha\e been the author of Junius a Letters;’ and then added, 
with an emphasia, that ‘ Mr. Boyd was not the author of them.’ 
To these emphatical observations Mr, Alinoii replied that 
*be had no doubt of Mr. J^oyds being the author of those 
letters ; that as 3^ou, Mr. H. S. Woodfall, never knew who 
was the author, you cannot undertake to say who was not the 
author of those letters.’ Mr. Woodfall departed without 
making any reply. What reph’ could lie make? It is ab- 
surd in any man, who does not know the author of Junius's 
letters, to say that Macaulay Boyd w'as not the writer of them 
in opposition to affirmative proofs. Yet Mr. U. S. Woodfall 
afterwards told Mr, L. D. Campbell that ‘ Mr. Boyd was not 
the writer of Junius’s letters,’ without pretending, however, 
that he knew the true author.” 

Now every one who knew Mr. H. S. Woodfall, knew him 
also to be a man of strict unimpeachable vcrncitv ; a man who 
would not have ventured to speak decisively upon this or any 
other point, if he had not had very sufficient grounds. We 
are asked what reply he could have made ? and are told that 
his negative assertion was absurd against the affirmative 
proofs offered. These affirmative proofs have been already 
sufficiently noticed ; our next business then is to state what 
reply Mr. Woodfall could have made if he had chosen, and 
jierhaps would have made if he had been ditferontlv addressed, 
of the absurdity of which the reader shall determine wlien ho 
has perused it: it shall be founded upon ncfjatwe arrfunients 
alone. Woodfall well knew the hand writings of both Junius 
and Boyd, and was in possession of many copies of both ; and 
knowing them ho well knew they were different. He well 
knew that Junius was a man directly implicated in the circle 
of the court, and immediately privy to its most secret in- 
trigues ; and that Boyd was vciy differently^ situated, and 
that whatever information he collected was by circuitous 
channels alone. Junius he knew to be a man of affluence, 
considerably superior to his own wants, refusing remunera- 
tions to which he was entitled, and offering reimbursements 
to those who suffered on his account; — Boyd to be labouring 
under great pecuniary difficulties, and ready to accept whai< 
ever was offered him; or, in the language of Mr Almon, 
“ a broken gentleman without a guinea in his po'ket.* Ju 
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liijs he knew to bo a man of coTisiderablj more than his own 
age» who, from a long and matured oxperienoe of the world, 
was entitled to read him lessons of moral and prudential 
philosophy ; Boyd to bo at the same time a very young mao *, 
who had not even reached his megority, totally without plan, 
and almost without experience of any kind, who in the pros- 
pect of divulging himself to Woodfall, could not possibly have 
written to him ** after long ejrpetience of the worlds I affirm 
before God 1 never knew a rogue who was not unhappy f” 
Boyd he knew to be an imitator and copyist of Junius ; Junius 
to be no imitator or copyist of any man, and least of all of 
himself. Junius be knew to be a decided mixed-monarchist, 
who opposed tho ministry upon constitutional principles; 
Boyd to be a wild random republican, who opposed them 
upon revolutionary views : Junius to be a writer who could 
not have adopted tho signature of Demoorates or Democrati- 
cus ; Boyd a writer who could, and who, we are told, did do 
80 in perfect uniformity with his political creed. Woodfall, 
it is ti-ue. did not pretend to know Junius personally, but 
from his hand writing, his style of composition, age, politics, 
rank in life, and pecuniary affluence, he was perfectly as 
sured that Junius could not be Boyd. 

It was possible, therefore, for Sir. H. S. Woodfall to have 
made some reply if he had chosen ; and it was possible also 
for him to have said, without absurdity, and in opposition to 
the affirmative proofs of his biographers, that M^aulay Boyd 
was not the writer of Junius's Letters. 

A thousand other proofs, equally cogent and insurmount- 
able, might be advanced, if necessary, against the preten- 
sions of Mr. Boyd. Among these let the reader compare 
the letter of Junius, subscribed **ViDdex," March 6, 1771, 
Miscellaneous Letters, No. 01, in which he pnhlicly ridicules 
Mr. Laughlin Maclean, upon his defence of the ministiy, in 
regard to the Falkland Islands Mr. Laughlin Maclean is 

* B^d was bom in October, 174d, and Junins*s first letter, under the 
gimature of Poplicola, appeared in tbe Public Advertiser, April 28, 1767, 
when Boyd had not, as yet, attained his 21st year. 

+ Private Letter, No. 44. 

t Tilts Mr. Laughlin Maclean is the person whom a writer in 1849 in the 
ifofih Briiith JUview (Sir David Brewster, it is siad) has started as a new 
eandidate for the honours of Junius. But the references in the text apfMM 
STdficieut to dispose of die new claimant; that U, suppooing Junins waa rtii* 
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well known to have been the best and steadiest friend that 
Boyd ever possessed ; and a friend who adhered to him un 
interruptedly from 1764 to 1778*, in which year Maclean 
commenced a voyage to India, uix)n olBcial business relating 
to the Nabob of Arcot. It was Maclean who, according to his 
biographer, furnished Boyd with the greater part of the seciiet 
transactions of our own government, and the intelligence ho 
made use of in relation to the oriental concerns of the Nabob. 
Mahomed Ali Khan ; who largely and liberally assisted him 
with pecuniary aid while at home, and “ faithfully promised 
him he would, on his return from India, assist in clearing 
him from all his pecuniary difficulties.’* The proofs are un- 
questiouable, that the above letter was written by Junius ; and 
that he wrote it also in contempt and ridicule of Lnughlin 
Maclean, who, instead •of being, as Mr. Campbell affirms, an 
opponent of the ministry at this time, was an avowed de- 
fendant of them. Will Mr. Boyd's biographers and advo- 
cates, after this anecdote, so far vilify his memory as to con- 
tend that it was written by himself? 

and wrote the commentary on BTacIcon referred to, and which will be 
found in our eecoiid volume. Setting aside the great mistake committed in 
the article alluded to, as to the personal history of Maclean, there is nothing 
known of him to warrant the conclusion that he was competent to draw 
the bow of Junius; moreover, in the years 1709 and 1770, when Junius 
was in hot war, and unceasingly directing his keenest shafts against the 
ministry, Mr. Maclean wtis absorbed in his own pecuniary difRculties, con» 
sequent on gambling in India stock; and in 1772 he was coIltHrtor at Phila- 
delphia, while Junius is known to have been writing in London. — Eo. 

* See Mr. Campbell’s Life of Boyd, pp. 117, 125, 209, 210. In p. 141, he 
gives us the following account of Mr. Boyd, in suppnvi of his assertion that 
he was the writer of these letters. “ From this time [Nov. 27, 1771] till 
the 20th of January following, Mr. Boyd’s whole time was occupied in 
eiwuiing the law books and state trials above mentioned, and in writing 
withqhis usual secrecy for the Public Advertiser: Junius’s elaborate letter to 
Lord ^ Mansfield, in which he strove hard to make good his charge against 
him, is dated the 21 st of January, 1772 : about three we^a after the publi- 
cation of this letter, Mr. Boyd went to Ireland ; and Junius ceased to write 
under that signature for the Public Advertiser.” The reader will peivelvo 
by a reference to Private Letters, Nob..40 and 48, that the letter to Lord 
Mansfield was finished some considerable time before it made its appearance 
in the Public Advertise, j and by comparing the dates of the Private Letters, 
■nbsequent to that publication, up to March 5, 1772, of which there are no 
lets than seven, he will be satii^ed that it was totally impossible for the 
writer of the Letters of J unios to hpvo beea in Ireland at the period dcieribed 
by Mr. CmiiiibelL 
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Of all the reputed authors of these celebrated addresses, 
Damiiug, Lord Ashburton, offers the largest aggregate ci 
llaim in his favour; and, but for a few facts which seem 
decisive against him, might fairly be admitted to have 
beeu the real Junius. His age ana rank in life, his talents 
and learning, (though i>eihaps not classical learning.) liis 
bnlUant wit, and sarcastic habit, liis common residence, dur* 
ing the period in question, his political principles, attach- 
ments and antipathies, conspire.in marking him as tho man : 
but, unfortunately for such a conclusion. Dunning was Soli- 
citor-General at the time these letters tirst appeared, and for 
more tlian a twelvemonth afterwards; and Junius himself 
Itaa openly and solemnly affirmed, I am no lawyer by pro* 
fession ; nor do I pretend to be moro deeply rend than every 
English gentleman should be in the laws of Ills country.'** 
Dunning was a man of high unblemished honour, as well as 
of high independent principles ; it cannot, therefore, be 6up<^ 
posed that he would have vilified the King, while one of 
the lung s confidential servants and councillors ; nor would 
he, as a barrister, have written to Woodfall in tlio course of 
0 confidential corrospondonco, **Iam advised that no jury 
willfiiid" a bill i 

Another person who 1ms bad a claim .advanced in his favour 
upon the same subject is tho lato celebrated Henry Flood, 
M,P. of Ireland. Now, without wandering at large for 
proofs that Mr. b'lood could not have been the writer of the 
Letters of Junius, it is only sufficient to call tine reader's 
attention to tho two following facts, which are decisive, of the 
subject in question. 

First, Mr. Flood w^as in Ireland throughout a great part of 
the summer of 1708, and at a time when Junius, whoever he 
may have been, was perpetually corresponding w'ith the 
printer of tho Adveriiser^ and with d ‘rapidity which 

could not have Dcen maintained, not only in Ireland, but even 
at a hundred, and occasionally at less than fifty miles' distance 
from the British nictro|x>li3. This fact may be collected, 
among other authorities, from the following passage in Mr. 
CampbeU's Life of Bcyd, and is just /as adverse to the pre* 
tensions of the one^as of the other. / 

* PmSiee to Jnuina f IfriTste Letter* He, IS. 
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*• In the Sumner of 1708 Boyd went to Ireland for a fen 
months, on some private business. During his stay in Dub‘ 
liu he was constantly in the company of Mr. Flood.’* 

Next, by turning to the private letter of Junius, No. 44, 
of the date of Nov. 27, 1771, the reader will find the follow- 
ing paragraph: “I /par your friend Jerry Dyson will Icse 
his Irish pension. Say “ received.” The mark ** received"' 
occurs, accordingly, in the VMic Advertiser of the day er* 
suing- Now by turaiug to the Irish debates of this period, 
we shall find that the question concerning this pension w'as 
actually determined by the Irish Parliament just two days 
before tho date of the above mentioned private letter, and 
that Mr. Flood was one of the principal opponents of the 
grant, a circumstance which precludes the possibility of be- 
lieving him to have written the letter in question. We shall 
extract the article from whence this information is derived, 
from tho Public Advertiser of Dec. 18, 1771. 

** Authentic copy of the conclusion of the spt-cch which Mr. Flood made 
in the Irish House of Commons, on Mondaiy the 25th of November last, 
when the debate on the pension of Jeremiah Dyson, Esq., came on before the 
committee of supplies : 

u Qf jijj burthens which it has pleased government to lay 

upon our devoted shoulders, that which is the subject of the present debate 
is the most grievous and intolerable. — Who does not know Jeremiah Dyson, 
Bsq. f-«-We know little of him indeed, otherwise than by his name in our 
pension list ; but there are others who know him by his actions. This is he 
who is endued with those happy talents, that he has served every admi- 
nistration, and served every one with equal success — a civil, pliable, good- 
natured gentleman, who will do what you will, and say what you please— 
for payment. 

Here Mr. Flood was interrupted, and called to order by Mr. M , who 

vged that more respect ought to be paid to Mr. Dyson ns one of his Majesty's 
officers, and, as such, one whom his Majesty aws graciously pleased to repose 
confidence in. However Mr. Flood went on. 

As to tho royal confidence reposed in Mr. Dyson, his gracious Majesty 
(whom God long preserve) has been graciously lavish of Jt, not only to Mr. 
Dyson, but to the friends of Mr. Dyson; and I ihink the choice was good : 
the royal secrets will, I dai'e say, be very secure in their breasts, not only for 
the love they bear to his gracious Majesty, but for the love they bear them- 
selves. In the present case, however, we do not want to be informed of that 
part of Mr. Dyson's character ; we know enough of him— everybody knows 
enough of him — ask the British treasury — the British council— aik any 
Englishman who he is, what he is — they can all tell you, for the gentleman 
is well known. — But what have we to do with kimi He never served 
Ir jlund, nor the friends of Ireland. And if this distressed kingdom was new 
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bmAted kf bii eounid, interet^ or lorriee. I lee no good enaoe why ibia 
^ngOam •hoold Mword bim. Let the honouiable memhere of thii nouM 
oooioider tbio, And give their voicei aocordingly.— For GKsd'i take let every 
nuui oonoult hie ooneeience : if JeremiAh Byeon, Beq., ehall he fouid to de> 
oenre thie penaion, let it be eontinned; if not^ let it be lopped off our revenue 
ia hurtheneome and unneeeeeary.'* 

Let US proceed to tlie pretensions that hare been offered 
on the part of Lord George Sackville as the real Junius 
The evidence is sometrbat indecisive even to the present 
hour. Sir WilUain Dra^r divided his suspicions between 
this nobleman and Mr. Burke, and upon the personal and 
unequivocal denial of tlie latter, he transferred them eii* 
tirely to the former : and that Sir William was not the only 

S ersun who suspected his lordship even from the first, is evi* 
ent from the private letter of Junius, which asserts that 
Swinney had actually called upon Lord Sackville and taxed 
him with being Junius, to his face’ll. This letter is, in fact, 
one of the most curious of the whole collection : if written 
by Lord George Sackville it settles the point at once ; and, 
if not written by him, presupfxisos an acquaintance with his 
lordship*8 family, his sentiments and his connections, so inti- 
mate as to excite no small degree of astonishment. JuniUs 
was informed of Swiiiney's having called upon Lord George 
Sackville, very shortly after his coll, and he knew that before this 
time he had never spoken to him in his life. It is certain, 
then, that Lord George Sackville was early and generally sus- 
pected : tJiat Junius knew him to be suspected without assert- 
ting, as in the case of the author of ** The Whig,'* j Sn , that 
he was suspected wrongfully ; and tliat this nobleman, tf not 
Junius himself, must have been in habits of close and inti- 
mate friendship with him. The talents of Lord George Sack- 
ville were well known and admitted, and his political prin- 
iples led him to the same side of the question that was so 
warmly espoused by Junius. It is said, however, that on one 
occasion h^ lordship privately observed to a friend of his, 
** I should be proud to be capable of writing as Junius baa 
done; but there are many passages in his letters 1 should be 
my Sony to have written." I Such a declaration, however, 

* PrivAte Letter, No. S. f Id. No. 28. 

t Be« ChAlmen*i Ap««ndix to the SnpidamentAl Apology, p. 7. 
V0L»1 Q 
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k too geneiAl to be in any way conclusive : even Junius him- 
self might, in a subsequent period, have regretted that he 
had written some of the passages that occur in his letters. 
In the case of his letter to Junia, we know he did, from hk 
own avowal. It is nevertheless peculiarly hostile to the O]^ 
nion in favour of Lord George Sackville, that Junius should 
roundly have accused him of want of courage, as he has done 
in Miscellaneous Letters, No. 7. And if we examine into 
his lordship s style, and even into his own opinion of his own 
style, we shall meet with facts not much less hostile. Of his 
own composition he thus speaks in a letter published shortly 
after his return from Germany, drawn up in justihcation of 
his conduct at the battle of Minden:— ** I had rather upon 
this occasion submit myself to all the inconveniences that 
may arise from the want of style than borrow assistance from 
the pen of others^ as I can have no hopes of establishing my 
character, but from tlie force of truth." 

And that his lordship has not in this passage spoken with 
an undue degree of self-modesty, will, we think, be evident 
from the following copy 6f a letter addressed by himself, upon 
the preceding subject, to his friend Colonel Fitzroy. 

Copt or Loan G. SAoxviUiK's Lsttsb to ComviL Fuzbot. 

Dear Sir, Mindm, AnguH 2, 1759. 

The orders of yesterday, you may believe, affect me very sensibly. His 
Serene Highness has been pleased to judge, eondemu, and censure me, with- 
out hearing me, in the most cruel and unprecedented manuer; as he never 
asked me a single question in explanation of anything he might disapprove : 
and as he must have formed his opinion upon the report of others, it was 
still harder he would not give me an opportunity of first speakinu to him 
upon the subject: but you know, even in more trifling matters, that hard 
blows are sometimes unexpectedly given. If anybody bu a right to say that 
I hesitated in obeying orders, it is you. I will relate what 1 know of tba^ 
and then appeal to you for the truch of it 

When you brought me orders to advance with the ^Hsh cavailfy, I was 
near the village of Halen, 1 think it ia called, I mean that place which the 
Saxons burnt 1 was there advanced by M. Malhorte's order, and no further, 
When you came to me. Ligonier followed almost instantly; ho said, the 
whole cavalry was to advance. 1 was pusded what to do, and begged the 
fiivour of yon to cany me to the Duke, that I might ask an explana* 
lion of his orders : — but that no time might be losl^ I sent Smith with 
orden to bring on the British cavalry, as they had a wood before they uM 
advance, •• Joa dirsetedi and 1 reduuied, by the time I had aetn his SsNoa 
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BiglUIMt, I Ihottld find them forming beyond the woo«L Thu prooeeding oJ 
miiie might pomibly be wrong; but 1 am aure the service could notaufier, at 
BO delay was occaaioned by it The duke then ordered me to leaTO aome 
aquadiona upon the right, which I did, and to advance the rest to support the 
ia&iitiT. This I declare I did, as fast as I imagined it was right in cavnlry to 
BURb us fine. I once halted by Lord Granby to complete my forming the 
whole. Upon his advancing the left before the right 1 again sent to him to 
•top -he said, as the prince had ordered us to advance, he thought we should 
move forward. I then let him proceed at the rate he liked, and kept my 
right up with him as regularly as I could, ’till we got to the rear of the in- 
fimtry and our batteries. We both halted together, and afterwards received 
no order, 'till that which was brought by Ooloiiel Web and the Duke of 
Bichmond, to extend in one line to the morass. It was accordingly executed ; 
and then, instead of finding the enemy's cavalry to charge, os I expected, the 
battle was declared to be gained, and we were told to dismount our men. 

This, 1 protest is all 1 know of the matter, and 1 was never so surprised, 
no when I heard the prince was dissatisfied that the cavalry did not move 
•ooner up to the infontry. It is not my business to ask, what the dtsptuition 
originally was, or to find fault with anything. All 1 insist upon is, that I 
obeyed the oiders I received, as punctually as 1 was able; and if it was to 
do over apun, 1 do not think 1 would have executed them ten minutes sooner 
than I dm, now I know the ground, and what was expected; but, inde^, 
we were above an hour too late, if it was the duke's intention to have made 
the cavnliy pass before our iufontry and artillery, and charge the enemy’s 
line. 1 cannot think that was his meaning, as all the orders ran to sustain 
our infantry .«nd it appeari^ that both Lord Granby and 1 understood we 
were at our posts, by our halting, when we got to the rear of our foot. 

I hope I have stated imparnally the part of this transaction that comes 
within your knowledge. If I have, I must beg you would declare it, so os 
I may make use of it in your absence! for it is impossible to sit silent under 
such reprooch, when I am conKious of having done the best that was in my 
power. — For God’s sake, let me see you, before you go to Engbuid. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

lour faithful bumble Servant, 

GBOBGB SACKVIWS. 


Upon the claim, then, of Lord George Sackvilla to the 
honour of haring written the Letters of Juniug, the above are 
the chief facts^which the editor is able to lay before his 
leadera: he has laid them accordingly, and sl^l conclude 
with leaving them to the exercise of their own judgment. 


vm OF BE. good’s FKBUMINABT ESSAY. 
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Dr. Good, in the above elaborate dissertation, appears to 
have fairly cleared the stage of all pretenders to Junius's 
honours up to the period of his editorship in 181^. Sixteen 
years later he seems to have considered the mystery as iu- 
scrutable as ever, though he admits that at the time he wrote 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis had not been publicly ad- 
\anced. But with a full knowledge of Mr. Taylors book — 
^^Junim Identified with a Distinguished Diving Character 
he still continued sceptical ; and in a letter addressed to Mr 
Barker, concludes despairingly, with the expression, ** that the 
great political enigma of the eighteenth century was likely to 
lie beyond the fathoming of any line and plummet that will 
be applied to it in our days.” We insert the entire letter 
from the late Mr. Barkers pleasant volume of literary 
melange on the Junius question. 

''Dxab Sir, ** Ouildford StreeU Oct, 13, 1826. 

** Accept my thankc for your obliging copy of youf fint letter on the subject 
of Junius and Sir Philip Francis. Muiy years ago, as you perhaps may be 
aware, I eniered at full tpced into this research^ and heat the bush in evay 
direction. At that time, however, the claims of Sir Philip Francis had not 
been advanced, at least not before the public. But had they been brought 
forward, the aignments by which it is obvious they may be met, and many 
of which you have yourself ably handled, would, I think, have succeeded in 
patting him as com^etely out of the list as all the other competitors appear 
to be put whose friends have undertaken to bring them forward. The ques- 
tion is, nevertheless, one of great interest, as well on the score of national 
history, as of litera^ curiosity. Tet, like many other desiderata, 1 am 
afraid it is likely to he beyond the fathoming of any line and plummet tlut 
will be applied to it in our days. I shall always be happy to hear of your 
success, and am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

** To E. H. Barksb, Esq." J. M. GOOD.” 

It will be observed, in tke above, that Dr. Good iudirectlj^ 
acknowledges the authorship of the PreliwinMy Essay ; and, 
on s'xah authentioation, his letter maj be here propwly ap- 
pended. — £ d. 
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REMARKS ON THE DEDICATION. 

g ^Bi Author of thoBo Lotten had the prudence or the good fortune te 
Bcontinue them, at a time when the name of Juiiius atill retained all ita 
firat popularity. He was proudly conscious of their excellence, and believed 
them to be destined to literary immortality. In the course of their first 
publication, some of them had been, without his perroission, collected and 
republished. At the close of the whole, he prepared them to be reprinted in 
that form in which he seems to have wished them ever after to appear. This 
Dedication was then prefixed, to express the Author’s gratitude for the en* 
thusiastic applause with which his Letters had been honoured, to recall upon 
them the popular curiosity, to suggest forcibly to the minds of careless rcaaers 
the principal topics of which the Letters treated, and to explain that his Book 
was not to be regarded so much in the light of a collection of fugitive personal 
satires, as in that of a system of fundamental prindples of British Liberty 
and Political Law, unfolded in a practical application of them, which was 
well adapted to confirm their truth, and to evince thbir importance. 

He bespeaks the continued pai^ality of the nation to his wo. by rs- 
presenting it as the nursling of their fiivour. He boasts, that it cannot but 
survive the interest of those tenmniry and personal matters to which it owes 
a part of its present celebrity. He describes the principles which it inculcates, 
as worthy to make the people value it as a mwnfm tU «iil, and transmit it to 
their posterity with the same care with which they would perpetuate the 
Constitution which*it vindicates and explains. For the bdost^ness of these 
assumptions, he apologises, by observing, that the concealment of his person 
and, real name, tvkes away from his vanity whatever might appear per* 
ticulariy weak, or might prove the most ofinosive; He maintains that the 
iioeessity for hindering the creation of precedents &tal to Liberiv, makes it the 
duty of the Peo^e to watch against even the slightest encroachments of the 
Rxmtive Power, as if these were innovations establishing, at once, the 
Reign of Despotism. Alluding to the grrat question of parliamentary prL 
tils^ which at the moment engrossed public attention, namely, whether the 
power of the House of Oommons to incapacitate any of iu members, bj a 
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•im]de veu of eipidiioii, firam iMing re-«lected to icm in llie poilitinoiit oirt 
of which he has ^en expelled ; Junius boldly asserts that the scroreignty is 
in the whole nation, not merely in its legislative representatives ; niges, that 
this is, both directly, and by frequent implication, the genuine doctrine of the 
fundamental laws and the forms of the constitution ; and earnestly warns the 
people to make such conditions, as should leave this principle no longer in 
doubt or contest with those whom they might choose to be their rquresenta- 
tives at the next general election. The liberty of the press, and the rfght of 
juries to return in all cases a general verdict, he with equal earnestness de* 
scribes as of infinite consequence to the support of British Freedom ; the dis- 
cussions in which Junius had engaged, and the judicial trials which his and 
other similar publications had pr^uced, having brought these two great safe- 
guards of public writers into eager controversy, he, in a truly patriotic spirit, 
is anxious rightly to impress the community with their vital importance and 
constitutional bearings. An alarm which had not yet subsided, had been 
excited in regard to them, and J unius was anxious to keep alive the alann 
till the wishes of the people had prevailed and claimed respect for the exertions 
which he had himself made on account of these objects. The general 
election that approached was the sole occasion on which he suppos^ that 
the people might command the redress of every grievance. Junius makes it 
therefore, in this Dedication, his leading theme to rouse all the patriotism of the 
people to an eager and resolute expectation of that event. He concludes with 
one of those flashes of haughty, indignant sentiment, in which one of his best 
powers as a writer consists. Such is the purport of this preliminary essay ; 
evidently intended to sum up the Author*8 merits, to state what was his pri- 
mary dcsi^, to make a last impression that should binder those from bdeg 
eflaced which he had so successfully made before. It does not appear to have 
been laboured with Junius’s happiest ricill, nor with the most ardent and 
trained exertion of the energies of his mind. He seems to have sitten down to 
write i^ while its particular design was but obscurely conceived, while his 
imagination was still in a sort of tumultuous ferment with the ideas which it 
contains. It was probably finished at one sitting, with labour of thought 
rather exerted Bnccessivcly upon each particular port, than expanded, in the 
progress of the composition, to a close consideration of the entire scope that 
should give unity and effect to the whole. 

It is, however, a genuine composition of J unius. The general cast of thought ; 
the structure and the colours of the style, rather expressing the native character 
of the Author's genius, than bearing the marks of cold, artificial imitation; 
the combination of reasoning, with the gorgeous ornaments of fancy, and 
with those incessantly bunting fires of lofty and ardent |mtiinent, which m 
kindled only in great minds, infiiUibly bnpeak in this Dedication the spirit 
of Junius ; and would enable us easily to distinmiish it as his, even if it did 
not appear in connection with his Letten. When it is noticed as not the 
most powerfully written or the most correctly and elaborately finished of all 
his pieces, it is not meant to deny that it is well adapted to the nse for which 
it was intended, and worthy of the admirable letters to which it is prefixed.] 

I DEDICATE to jou a collectioii of letters, written by one of 
yourselves for the coium.:n benefit of us all They woiil4 
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never have giown to this aiae, without your oontintted en- 
eooragement and applause. To me they orimnally owe 
nothing, but a healthy, sanguine constitution. . Under your 
care they have thriven. To you they are indebted for what- 
ever strength or beauty they possess. When kings and 
ministers are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
personal satire is no longer understood, and when measures 
are only felt in their remotest consequences, this book will, I 
believe, be found to contain principles worthy to be trans- 
mitted to posterity. When you leave the unimpaired, 
hereditary freehold to your children, you do but half your 
duty. Both liberty and property ore precarious, unless the! 
possessors have sense and spirit enough to defend them.J 
This is not the language of vanity. If T am a vain man, my 
gratification lies within a narrow circle. 1 am the sole 


depositary of my own secret, and it shall perish with me*. 

If an honest man, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal 
for the public service has given me any weight in your esteem, 
let me exhort and conjure you never to suffer an invasion of 
your political constitution, however minute the instance may 
appear, to pass by, without a determined, persevering resist- 
ance. One precedent creates another. They soon accumu- 
late, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, to-day is 
doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws, which protect 
us in our civil rights, grow out of the constitution, and that 
they must fall or flourish with it. This is not the ause of 
faction, or of pai1y, or of any individual, but the common 
interest of eveiy man in Britain. Although the king should 
continue to support his present system of government, the 
period is not very distant, at which you will have the means 
of redress in jrour own power. It may be tiearer perhaps 
than any of us expect, and I would warn you to be prepared 
for it. The king may possibly be advised to dissolve the 
present Parliament a year or two before it expires of course, 
and precipitate a new election, in hopes of tidung the nation 


* It would appear otherwise from Private Letter, Ko. 8, anleu it wem 
wrttflB to uiyatifr Woodfali, which is probable, from the great eam Jnpiui 
tow to preserve his incognita towards the printer. — fin. 
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by surprise. If such a mjasure be in agitation, this vaiy 
caution may defeat or prevent it*. 

T cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert the free- 
dom of election, and vindicate your exclusive right to choose 
your representatives. But other questions have t^en started, 
on which your determination should be equally clear and 
unanimous. Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be 
instilled into your children, that the liberty of the press is the 
palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an 
Englishman, and that the right of Juries to return a general 
verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is an essential part of our 
constitution, not to be controlled or limited by the judges, nor 
in any shape questionable by the legislature. The power of 
King, Lords, and Commons is not an arbitrary power. They 
are the trustees, not the owners of the estate. The fee-simple 
is in US. They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When 
we say that the legislature is supreme, we mean that it is the 
highest power known to the constitution : — that it is the 
highest in comparison with the other subordinate powers 
established by the laws. In this sense, the word supreme is 
relative, not absolute. The power of the legislature is limited^ 
not only by the general rules of natural justice, and the wel- 
fare of the community, but by the forms and principles of our 
particular constitution. If this doctrine be not true, we must 
admit, that King, Lords, and Commons have no rule to direct 
their resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the legislative and executive power in the 
same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But 1 am persuaded you will not leave it to the choice 
of seven hundred j>ersous, notoriously corrupted by the crown, 
whether seven millions of their equals shall be freemen or 
slaves. The certainty of forfeiting their own rights, when 
they sacrifice those of the nation, is no ch^k to a brutal, 
degenerate mind. Without insisting upon the extravagant 
concession made to Harrv the Eighth, there are instances, in 

* The object to have been* accomplished by obtaining a new Parliament 
does not appear to have been of sufficient force to have precipitated such a 
measure ; and was, in consequence, relinquished : on which account the 
liament in question w is not dissolved tiU September 80, 1774« ate ha&g 
existed upwards of six years.— Elk. 
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the hietmy of other eouutrles. of a formal, deliberate surreDder 
of pid>lic liberty into the hands of the sovereign. If 
England does not share the same fate, it is because we have 
better resources, than in the virtue of either House of Parlia- 
ment 

I said that the liberty of the press is the paUadivm of all 
your rights, and that the right of juries to return a general 
verdict IS part of your constitution. To preserve the whole 
system, you must correct your legislature. With regard to 
any influence of the constituents over the conduct of the repre- 
sentative, there is little difiference between a seat in Parlia- 
ment for seven years and a seat for life. The prospect of 
your resentment is too remote ; and although the last session 
of a septennial Parliament be usually employed in courting 
the favour of the people, consider that, at this rate, your 
representatives have six years for offence, and but one for 
atonement. A death-bed repentance seldom reaches to resti- 
tution. If you reflect that in the changes of administration, 
which have marked and disgraced the present reign, although 
your warmest patriots have, in their turn, been invested with 
the lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and though 
other reliefs or improvements have been held forth to the 
people, yet that no one man in office has ever promoted or 
encouraged a bill for shortening the duration of rarliaments, 
but that (whoever was minister) the opposition to this mea- 
sure, ever since the septennial act passed, has been constant 
and uniform on the part of Government — you cannot but con- 
clude, without a possibility of a doubt, that long parliaments 
are the foundation of the undue influence of the crowi:. This 
influence answers every purpose of arbitrary power to the 
crown, with an expense aud oppression to the people, which 
would be unnecessary in an arbitrary Government. The best 
of our ministers And it the easiest and mgst compendious 
mode of conducting the King's aflairs; and all ministers have 
a general interest in adhering to a system, which of itself is 
eifflcient to support them in office, without any assistance 
from personal virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or experi- 
ence. It promises every gratification to avarice and ambition, 
and secures impunity. — ^These are truths unquestionable.-— 
If they moke no impression, it is because they arc too vulgar 
and notorious. But tbe inattention or indifferonce of the 
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nation has continued too long. You are roused at last to a 
sense of your danger. — The remedy will soon be in your 

? ower. If Junius lives, you shall often be reminded of it 
f, when the opportunity presents itself, you neglect to do 
your duty to youselves and to your posterity — to God and to 
your country, 1 shall have one consolation left, in common 
with the meanest and basest of mankind. — Civil liberty may 
still last the life of 

JUNIUS. 



PREFACE BY JUNIUS* 


The eDooumgement raven to a multitude of spurious, mangled 
publications of the Letters of Junius, persuades me, that a 
complete edition, corrected and improved by tho author, will 
be favourably received. The printer will readily acquit me 
of any view to rny oa*n profitf. I undertake this troublesome 
task merely to serve a man who has deserved well of me, and 
of the public ; and who, on my account, has been exposed to 
an expensive, tyrannical prosecution. For these reasons, I 
give to Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall, and to him alone, my 
right, interest, and property in these letters, us fully and 
completely, to all intents and purposes, os an author can 
possibly convey his property in his own works to another. 

This edition contains all the letters of Junius, Philo Junius, 
and of Sir William Draper and Mr. Home to Junius, with 
their respective dates, and according to the order in which 
they appeared in the Public Advertiser, The auxiliary part 
of rhilo Junius was indispensably necessary to defend or 
explain particular passages in Junius, in answer to plausible 
objections; but the subordinate character is never guilty of 
the indecorum of praising his principal. The iimd was 
innocent, and I always intended to explain it. The notes will 
be found not only useful, but necessary. References to facts 
not generally known, or allusions to the current report or 
opinion of the day, are in a little time unintelligible. Yet 
tho reader wiH not find himself overloaded with explanations. 

* Af a literary compoeition, the Frefiice exeeU the Pedication. It coa- 
tains more profound remarke, more cogent reawning, more fervid eloqocnee. 
It mutt have been written with more elaborate care, and with a more atudied 
unity of design. But it bears this mark of the hand of an EntUsh, rather 
than of a French or a Scottish author — that it is finished with felicity, jpains, 
and skill, in particular passages, much rntber than weU-digested, with due 
eongruity and combination of parts, as a whole. — En. 

t Pirivnie Letter, No. 69. 
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I was cot boro to be a commentator, eren upon my own 
works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the liberty of the press 
The daring spirit, by which these letters are supposed to be 
distinguished, seems to require that something serious should 
be said in their defence. I am no lawyer by profession, nor 
do I pretend to be more deeply read, than every English 
gentleman should be in the laws of his country. If therefore 
^e principles I maintain are truly constitutional, I shall not 
think myself answered, though I should be convicted of a 
mistake in terms, or of misapplying the language of tbe law. 
I speak to the plain understanding of the people, and appeal 
to their honest, liberal construction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me 
to consult their piety as little as their judgment and expe* 
rience, when they admit the great and essential advantages 
accruing to society from the freedom of the press, yet indulge 
themselves in peevish or passionate exclamations against the 
abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable expectation of 
benefits, pure and entire, from any human institution, they in 
effect arraign the goodness of Provideuce, and confess that 
they are dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity. In 
the present instance they really create to their own minds, or 
greatly exaggerate the evil they complain of. The laws of 
England provide, as effectually os any human laws can do, for 
the protection of the subject, in his reputation, os well as in 
his person and property. If the characters of private men are 
insulted or injured, a doublp remedy is open to them, by 
action and indictment. If, through indolence, false shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their countiy^ 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
If, from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, 
they would wish to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding, 
more summary than a trial by their peers, I do*'not scruple to 
affirm, that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves, 
than to the libeller they prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters of men in 
office and the measures of Government, the case is a little 
different. A considerable latitude must be allowed in the 
discussion of public affairs, or the liberty of the press will be 
of no benefit to society. As die indulgence of private malice 
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and penonal slander should be checked and resisted by every 
legal means, 80 a constant examination into the characters 
and conduct of ministers and magistrates should be equally 
promoted and encouraged. They, who conceive that our 
newspapers are no restraint upon bad men, or impediment to 
the execution of bad measures, know nothing of this countiy. 
In that state of abandoned servility and prostitution, to which 
the undue influence of the crown has reduced the other 
branches of tiie legislature, our ministers and magistrates 
have in reality little punishment to fear, and few difficulties 
to contend with, beyond the censure of the press, and the 
spirit of resistance which it excites among the people. While 
this censorial power is maintained, to speak in the words of a 
most ingenious foreigner, both minister and magistrate is 
compelled, in almost eveiy instance, to choose between his duty 
and his reputation. A dilemma of this kind, perpetually 
before him, will not indeed work a miracle upon his heart, 
but it will assuredly operate, in some degree, upon his con- 
duct. At all events, these are not times to admit of any 
relaxation in the little discipline we have left. 

But it is alleged that the licentiousness of the press is car- 
ried beyond all hounds of decency and truth ; — that our ex- 
cellent ministers are continually exposed to the public hatred 
or derision ; — that, in prosecutions for libels on Government, 
juries are partial to the popular side ; and that, in the most 
flagraut cases a verdict cannot be obtained for the king. If 
the premises were admitted, 1 should deny the conclusion. 
It is not true that the temper of the times has, in go' oral, an 
undue inBuence over the conduct of juries. On tho c intrary, 
many signal instances may be produced of verdicts returned 
for the king, when the inclinations of the people led strongly 
to an undistinguishing opposition to Government. Witness 
the cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Almon*. Jn the late pro** 

* The case of Wilkes here alluded to is his prosecution, for having written 
aa obscene parody on Pope's Essay on Man, which he called An Essay on 
Woman.’' Almon was prosecuted merely fer haring sold in a magarine, 
entitled **The London Moseum,” which he did not print, a transcript ri 
Jonias's letter to the King, first published in the Public Advertiser, and 
thence copied into a variety of other newspapers ; and the result was a ver- 
dict egai]^ him, although it did not appear to the court that he was privy 
to the sale, or even knew that the mag^ine sold at his shop coatainad the 
letter lo the king. 
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■ecatioiis of the printers of my address to a great persciia^ 
the juries were never fairly dealt with. — Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, conscious that ^e paper in question contained no 
treasonable or libellous matter, and tliat the severest parts of 
it, however painful to the king, or offensive to his servants, 
were strictly true, would fain have restricted the jury to the 
finding of special facts, which, as to Guilty or Not Guilty, 
were merely indifferent. This particular motive, comlined 
with his general purpose to contiuct the power of juries, will 
account for the charge he delivered in Woodfall’s trial. He 
told the jury, in so many words, that they had nothing to de- 
termine, except the fact of printing and publishing, and 
whether or no the blanks or innuendoes were properly filled up 
in the information ; but that, whether the defendant had com- 
mitted a crime or not, was no matter of consideration to twelve 
men, who yet, upon their oaths, were to pronounce their peer 
Guilty or Not Guilty*. Wlien we hear such nonsense de- 
livered from the bench, and find it supported by a laboured 
train of sophistry, which a plain understanding is unable to 
follow, ana which an unlearned jury, however it may shock 
their reason, cannot be supposed qu^ified to refute, can it be 
wondered that they should return a verdict, perplexed, absurd, 
or imperfect?— Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to the 
world, why he accepted of a verdict, which the court after- 
wards set aside as illegal, and which, as it took no notice of 
the innuendoes, did not even correspond with his own charge. 
If he had known his duty^be should have sent the jury back. 
-—1 speak advisedly, and am well assured that no lawyer of 
character, in Westminster Hall, will contradict me. To show 
the falsehood of Lord Mansfield s doctrine, it is not necessary 
to enter into tho merits of the paper whicli produced the trial. 
If every line of it were treason, his charge to the jury would 
still be false, absurd, illegal, and uucousti^tional. If I 


* The charge delivered to the jury by Lord Chief Jiiitice Mansfield, and 
which Junius so bitterly arniigni^ has lost much of its interest to the present 
generation in consequence of the statutory change in the law that Abnefa’s 
trial originated. By the Libel Bill of Mr. Fox, which waa passed in 1792, 
juries are empowered, in cases of libel, as in felony, or any other criminal in* 
diGtment, to judge of the law as well as of the faett of prating and publirii* 
^ to which their jurisdiction hud been heretofore restricted by the judgei. 
Mr Fox's bill has lUways been held as a great principle eetablisiiedli fiiTosi 
af tho ikeedom of the press. — Bn. 
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stated tlio merits of my letter to the King^ I $hoM imkuU 
Lord Mansfield and travel out of the record. When Imw * 
•nd Tea»on speak plainly, we do not want auithori^ to direct 
our understandings. Yet, for the honour of the profession, 1 

* The following quotation from a ipeeeh delivered by Lord Chatham, oa 
the 11th of December, 1770, is tahm with exactnm. The reader will find 
it onrioue in itself, and very fit to be inserted here. My Lords, the verdict, 
given in Woodfall's trial, was gttilty of printing and pMukiug only ; upon 
which two motions were made in court one, in arrest of judgment, by the 
defendant's counsel, grounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict; —the other, 
by the counsel for the crown, for a rule upon the defendant, to shew causey 
why the verdict should not be entered up according to the legal import 
of the words. On both motions, a rule was granted, and soon after the 
matter was argued before the Oourt of King's Bench. The noble judge, 
when he delivered the opinion of the Court upon the verdict, went regularly 
through the whole of the proceedings at Print, as well the evidenee 
that bad been given, as his own charge to the jury. This proceeding would 
have been very proper, had a motion been made of either side fi>r a new 
trial, because either a verdict given contrary to evidenee, or an improper 
;‘harge by the judge at Niei Print, is held to be a sufficient ground for 
granting a new trial. But when a motion is made in arrest of judgment, 
or for establishing the verdict, by entering it up according to the legal import 
of the words, it must be on the ground of something appearing on thefau 
qf the record j and the court, in considering whether the verdict shall be 
eHtahlished or not, are so confined to the record, that they cannot tak * notice 
of any thing that does not appear oDthe face of it; in the legal phnue, fficy 
cannot travel out of the record. The noble judge did travel out of the 
record, and I affirm that bis discourse was irregular, extrajudicial, and 
unprecedented. Uis apparent motive, for doing what he knew to he wrong, 
was, that he might have an opportunity of telling the pvdAxopextrajndicially, 
that the other tWee judges concurred in the doctrine laid down in hit 
charge.*'— AuTUon. 

It will subsequently appesr (vol. ii. p. xliii, and pp. 323 and 324) that 
fiiis note contributed largely to identify the authorship of the Letters. 
Junius, introducing the quotation by vouching for it being " taken with 
•netaeis,!' and by copying it afterwards nearly verbatim into one of his 
twm letter^ kd to the inference that he himself bad reported it, and was 
ihe ssme person as a distinguished Mviog individual known to have feportsd 
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am content to oppose one lawyer tc another, espemlly when 
it happens that the king's Attorney General has virtually dis- 
claimed the doctrine by which the Chief Justice meant to 
insure success to the prosecution. The opinion of the plain* 
tiffs counsel (however it may he otherwise insignifioant) is 
weighty in the scale of the defendant. My Lord Chief Jus 
tice De Grey, who filed the information ex officio^ is directly 
with me. If he had concurred in Lord Mansfield's doctrine, 
the trial must have been a very short one. Tho facts were 
either admitted by Woodfall's counsel, or easily proved to the 
satisfaction of the jury. But Mr. De Grey, far from thinking 
he should acquit himself of his duty by barely proving the 
facts, entered largely, and 1 confess not without ability, into 
the demerits of the paper, which he called a seditiotis lihd. 
He dwelt but lightly upon those points, which (according to 
Lord Mansfield) were the only matter of consideration to the 
jury. The criminal intent, the libellous matter, the perni- 
cious tendency of the paper itself, were the topics on which he 
principally insisted, and of which, for more than an hour, he 
tortured his faculties to convince the jury. If he agreed in 
opinion with Lord Mansfield, his discourse was impertinent, 
ridiculous, and unseasonable. But understanding the law 
as 1 do, what he said was, at least, consistent and to the 
purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to leave the con- 
struction of libels to the court, I would in treat him to con- 
sider what a dreadful complication of hardships he imposes 
upon his fellow subject. In the first place, the prosecution 
commences by information of an officer of the crown, not by 
the regular constitutional mode of indictment before a grand 
jury. As the fact is usually admitted, or in general can easily 
be proved, the office of the petty jury is nugatoiy. The court 
then judges of the nature and extent of the offence, and de- 
termines ad arbitrium, the quantum of the punishment, from 
a small fine to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, to pillory, 
and unlimited imprisonment. Cutting off ears and noses 
might still be inflicted by a resolute judge ; but I will be oan- 
^did enough to suppose that penalties, so apparently shocking 

tke speeehei of Lord Qhatham. For the daige of Cluof Juitioe 
open w\ioh Chatham feonded hii amtm^ aao Afpiodisr -Ed, 
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to humanityt would not be hazarded in these times. In all 
other criminal prosecutions* the jury decides upon the fact 
and the crime in one word, and the court pronounces a certain 
sentence, which is the sentence of the law, not of the judge. 
If Lord Mansfield’s doctrine be received, the jury must either 
find a verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, (which, I can 
conceive, might be done by very conscientious men, rather 
than trust a fellow-creature to Loi*d Mansfield's mercy,} or 
they must leave to the couit two offices, never but in this in* 
stance united, of finding guilty, and awarding punishment. 

But, says this honest Lord Chief Justice, “ If the paper be 
not criminal, the defendant*’ (though found guilty by bis 
peersj “ is in no danger, for he may move the court in arrest 
of juagment.” True, my good Lord, but who is to determine 
upon &e motion ? Is not the court still to decide, whether 
judgment shall be entered up or not ; and is not the defend- 
ant this way as effectually deprived of judgment by his peers, 
as if he were tried in a court of civil law, or in the chambers 
of the inquisition ? It is you, my Lord, who then tiy the 
crime, not the jury. As to the probable effect of a motion in 
arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, that no reasonable 
man would be so eager to possess himself of the invidious 
power of inflicting punishment, if he were not predetermined 
to make use of it. 

Again : — We are told that judge and jury have a distinct 
office ; that the jury is to find the fact, and the judge to de- 
liver the law. De jure reapondent judicea, de facto jtv .ttL 
The dictum is true, though not in the sense given to it by 
Lord Mansfield, The jury are undoubtedly to determine the 
&ct, that is, whether the defendant did or aid not commit the 
crime charged against him. The judge pronounces the sen- 
tence annexed by law to that fact so fonnd ; and 1^* the 
course of the trial any question of law arises, both the counsel 
and the jury must, of necessity, appeal to the judge, and 
^eave kt to his decision. An exception, or plea in bar, mav be 
allowed by the court ; but, when issue is joined, and the juiy 
have received their charge, it is not possible, in the nature (rf 
thinm, for them to separate the law from the fact, unless they 
think proper to return a apecial verdict. 

It 1 m also been alleged that, although a common jury are 
B uffic i e iit to detmmine a plain matter of &ct, they are not 
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qttalificd to comprehend the meaiuDg, or to judge of the tea- 
dency, of a seditious libel. In anffwer to this objection, (which, 
if well founded, would prove nothing as to the strict right of 
returning a general verdict,) 1 might safely deny the truth of 
the assertion. Englishmen of that rank from which juries are 
usually taken are not so illiterate as (to serve a particular 
purpose) they are now represented. Or, admitting the fact, 
let a special jury be summoned in all cases of difficulty and 
importance, and the objection is removed. But the truth is, 
that if a paper, supposed to be a libel upon government, be so 
obscurely worded, that twelve common men cannot possibly 
see the seditious meaning and tendency of it, it is in effect no 
libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the people, nor alienate 
their affections from government ; for they no more under- 
stand what it means, than if it were published in a language 
unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears to mg understanding, 
clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any future prosecution for a 
seditious libel, the jury should bring in a verdict of acquittal 
not warranted by the evidence, it will be owing to the false 
and absurd doctrines laid down by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted 
at the odious artifices made use of by the judge to mislead and 
perplex them, guarded against his sophistry, and convinced of 
the falsehood of his assertions, they may perhaps determine 
to thwart his detestable purpose, and defeat him at any rate. 
To him at least, they will do stibstantial justice. Whereas, if 
the whole charge, laid in the information, he fairly and 
honestly submitted to the juiy, there is no reason whatsoever 
to presume that twelve men, upon their oaths, will not decide 
impartially between the king and the defendant. The nume- 
rous instances, in our State trials, of verdicts recovered for 
the king, sufficiently refute the false and scandalous imputa- 
tions tlirown by the abettors of Lord Mans^eld upon the in- 
tegrity of juries. But even admitting the supposition that, in 
times of universal discontent, arising from the notorious mal- 
administration of public affidrs, a seditious writer should 
escape pimishment, it makes nothing against my general ar- 
gument. If juries are fallible, to what other tribunal shall 
we a^eal ? If juries cannot safely be trusted, shall we unite 
the offices of ju^e and juiy, so wisely divided the oonsti 
tution, and trust imj^idtly to Lord Mansfield? Are the 
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Judges of the Court of King's Bench moro likely to be un- 
biassed and impartial, than twelve yeomen, burgesses, or 
gentlemen taken indilferently from the county at large ? Or, 
m short, shall there be no decision, until we have instituted a 
tribunal, from which no possible abuse or inconvenience what- 
soever can arise ? If I am not grossly mistaken, these ques- 
tions carry a decisive answer along with them ♦, 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from a restraint, 
equally unnecessary and illegal, 1 return to the use which has 
b^n made of it in the present publication. 

National reflections, 1 confess, are not to be justified in 
theory, nor upon any general principles. To know how well 
they are deserved, and how justly they have been applied, 
we must have the evidence of facts before us. We must be 
conversant with the Scots in private life, and observe their 
principles of acting to us, and to each other ; — the character- 
istic prudence, the selfish nationality, the indefatigable smile, 
the persevering assiduity, tlie everlasting profession of a dis- 
creet and moderate reseutmena. — If the instance were not too 
important for an experiment, it might not be amiss to con- 
fide a little in their integrity. — ^Without any abstract reason- 
ing upon causes and eflects, we shall soon be convinced by 
e^rienco, that the Scots, transplanted from their own country, 
are always a distinct and separate body from the people who 
receive them. In other settlements they only love them- 
selves ; — in England, they cordially love themselves, and as 
cordially hate their neighbours. For the remainder of llieir 
good qualities, 1 must appeal to the reader's uMservation, un- 
less he will accept of my Lord Barrington's authority. In a 
letter to the late Lord Melcombe, published by Mr. Lee, he 
expresses himself with a truth and accuracy not very common 

* The questiosf use lo decisive, and the gcneiil train of reasoning horeocU 
vanced so clear and convincing, that the point has been ever since settled 
upon t^e authority of common sense, in the feelings and understanding of 
every msn, whether professional or unprofesttional. And all that remained 
to be done, was an mterference of the legislature to prevent a revival of the 
question by any future judge, upon any future case whatsoever ; a busuiess 
patriotically undertaken by a statesman, whose name will ever be connected 
with gmuine patriotism, the late Mr. Fox, who in 1791 introduced a UU 
into farliament for this purpose, and in 1792 succeeded in carrying it 
throu^ both hoosei. See futher, on this subjecly note to Junius, 
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in his lordship s lucubrations. — And Cockturn, like most qf 
his countrymen, is as abject to those above him, as be is inso- 
lent to those below him.'* * — 1 am far from meaning to im- 
peach the articles of the Union. If the true spirit of those 
articles were religiously adhered to, we should not see such a 
multitude of Scotch commoners in the lower house, as repre- 
sentatives of English boroughs, while not a single Scotch 
borough is ever represented by an Englishman. We should 
not see English peerages given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder 
GOas of Scotch peel's, and the number of sixteen doubled and 
trebled by a scandalous evasion of the Act of Union.— If it 
should ever be thought advisable to dissolve an act, the viola- 
tion or observance of which is invariably directed by the ad- 
vantage and interest of the Scots, 1 shdl say very sincerely 
with Sir Edward Coke, “ When poor England stood alone, and 
liad not the access of another kingdom, and yci hod more and 
as potent enemies as it now hath, yot the king of England pre- 
vailed, 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, upon a point 
of equal delicacy to the writer, and hazard to the printer. 
When the character of the chief magistrate is in question, 
more must be understood, than may safely be expressed. If 
it be really a part of our constitution, and not a mere dictum 
of the law, that the king can do no wrong, it is not the only 
instance in the wisest of human institutions, where theory is at 
variance with practice. — That the sovereign of this country is 
not amenable to any form of trial known to the laws is un- 
questionable. But exemption from punishment is a singular 
privilege aimexed to the royal character, and no way excludes 
the possibility of deserving it. How long, and to what extent a 
king of PJngland may bo protected by the forma, when he violates 
the spirit of the constitution, deserves to be considered. A 
mistake in this matter proved fatal to Charlr3S and his son. — 
For my own part, far from thinking that the king can do 
no w rong, far from suffering myself to be deterred or imposed 
upon by the language of forms, in opposition to the substantial 
evidence of truth, it were my minortone to live under the 
inauspicious reign of a prince, whose whole life was employed 

* See the same passage quoted ia Uiseelleiieoiis iMen^ Ke. Hi, 

t Parliamentary Eistoiy, VoL 7, p. iOO 
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{a one base, contemptible straggle with the free spirit of his 
people, or in the detestable endeavour to corrupt their leond 
principles, I would not scruple co declare to him, — S:lr, you 
alone ai'e the author of the greatest wrong to your subjocta 
and to yourself. Instead of reigning in Uie hearts of your 
people, instead of commanding their lives and fortunes 
through tlie medium of their affections, has not the strength 
of the crown, whether influence or prerogative, been uniformly 
exerted, for eleven years together, to support a narrow, pitiful 
system of government, which defeats itself, and answers nc 
one purpose of real power, profit, or personal satisfaction to 
you? — Willi the greatest unappropriated levenue of any prince 
in Europe, have we not seen you reduced to such vile, and 
sordid distresses, as would have conducted any other man to 
a prison? — With a great military, and the greatest naval 
power in the known world, have not foreign nations re- 
peatedly insulted you with impunity?— Is it not notorious 
that the vast revenues, extorted from the labour and industry 
of your subjects, and given you to do honour to yourself and 
te the nation, are dissipated in corrupting their representa- 
tives ? — Are you a prince of the House of Hanover, and do you 
exclude all the leading Whig families from your councils ?— 
Do you profess to govern according to law, and is it consistent 
with tliat ]>rofession, to impart your confidence and affectioii 
to those men only, who, though now perhaps detached from 
the desperate cause of the Pretender, are marked in this 
country by an hereditary attachment to high and arbitrary 
principles of government? — Are you so infatiUi cd os to take 
the sense of your people from the representoitior of ministers, 
or from the shouts of a mob, notoriously hired to surround 
your coach, or stationed at a theatre? — And if you are in 
reality, that public man, that king, that magistrate, which 
these questions suppose you to be, is ft any answer to your 
people, to say that among your domestics you are good 
humoured? — &at to one lady you are faithful? — that to your 
children you are indulgent? — Sir, the man who addresses you 
m these terms is your best friend. He would willingly 
hasard his life in defence of your title to the crown ; and if 
pomr be your object, would still show you, how possible it is 
for a king of England, by the noblest means, to be the most 
absolute prince in Europe. You have no enemies, Sir, but 
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those who persuade you to aim ot power without right, and 
who think it flattery to tell you, that the character of king 
dissolves the natural relation l^twcen guilt and punishment.*" 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so callous, or an 
anderstAndiiig so depraved as to attend to a discourse of this 
nature, and not to feel the force of it. But where is the man, 
among those who have access to the closet, resolute and 
honest enough to deliver it. The liberty of the press is our 
only resource. It will command an audience when eveiy 
honest man in the kingdom is excluded. This glorious pri- 
vilege may be a security to the king, as well as a resource to 
his people. Had there been no star-chaml)er, there would 
have been no rebellion against Charles the First. The con- 
stant censure and admonition of the press would have cor- 
rected his conduct, prevented a civil war, and saved him from 
an ignominious death. — 1 am no friend to the doctrine of 
precedents exclusive of right, though lawyers often tell us, 
that whatever has been once done, may lawfully be done again. 

1 shall conclude this preface with a quotation, applicable to 
the subject, from a foreign writer*, whose essay on the Eng- 
lish constitution 1 beg leave to recommend to the public, as a 
performance, deep, solid, and ingenious. 

“ In short, whoever considers what it is that constitutes 
tho moving principle of what we call great affairs, and the 
invincible sensibility of man to the opinion of his fellow- 
creatures, will not hesitate to affirm that, if it were possible 
for the liberty of the press to exist in a despotic government, 
and (what is not less difficult) for it to exist without changing 
the constitution, this liberty of the press would alone form a 
counterpoise to the power of the prince. If, for example, in 
au empire of the East, a sanctuaiy could be found, which, 
rendered respectable by the ancient religion of the people, 
might insure safety to those who should bri^g thither their 
observations of any kind, and that, from thence, printed 
|)aper3 should issue, which, under a certain seal, might be 
equally respected, and wl^h, in their daily appearance, 
should examine, and freely discuss, the conduct of the cadis, 
the bashaws, the vizir, the divan, and the sultan himself, that 
would introduce immediately some degree of liberty ** 

* HoiLMiir De Loli^ 
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LETTER I. 

TO THE PBINTEB GF THE PUBUO ADVEBTFSEIU 

8^^ January 21, 170U. 

The sulnnission of a free people to the executive nuthori^ 
of government, is no more tiian a compliance with laws which 
they themselves have enacted. Wliile the national honour is 
firmly maintained abi*oad, and while justice is imparlinlly ad- 
ministered at home, the obedience of the subject will bo 
voluntaiy, cheerfiil, and 1 might almost say, unlimited. A 
generous nation is grateful even for the preservation of its 
rights, and willingly extends the respect due to the office of a 
good prince into an ailection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Engfishmiui, is n rational at- 
tachment to the guardian of the laws. Pr^udices and pas- 
sion have sometimes carried it to a criminal length; and, 
whatever foreigners may imagine, we know that ^ mglisbmen 
have erred as much in a mistaken zeal for particular persons 
and families, as they ever did in defence of what they thought 
most dear and interesting to themselves. 

It natundly fills us with resentment, to see such a temper 
insulted, or abused. In reading the histepr of a free people, 
whose rights h2ve been invaded, we are interested in their 
cause. Our own feelings tell us how long they ought to have 
eubmitted, and at what moment it would have been treooheiy 
to themselves not to have resisted. How much warmer wiu 
be our resentment, if experience should bring the fatal ez- 
am^e home to ourselves 1 

llie situation of this country is alarming enough to rouse 
the attention of evexy man, who pretondl to a oottcem ibc 
the puhlie welfare. Appearances justify suspioion, and, when 
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the aafetj of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of 
inquiry. Let us enter into it with candour and decency. 
Respect is due to the station of ministers ; and, if a resolu- 
tion must at last be taken, there is none so likely to be sup- 
ported with firmness, as that which has boon adopted with 
moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon 
the administration of its government, that to be acquainted 
with the merit of a ministry, we need only observe the con- 
dition of the people*. If we see them obedient to the laws, 
prosperous in their industry, united at home, and respected 
abroad, we may reasonably presume that their affairs are con- 
ducted by men of experience, abilities and virtue. If, on the 
contrary, we sec an universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the em- 
pire, and a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, 
we may pronounce, without hesitation, that the government 
of that country is weak, distracted and corrupt. The multi- 
tude, in all countries, are patient to a certain point. Ill-usage 
may rouse their indication, and huriy them into excesses, 
but the original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
never was an instance of a change in the circumstances and 
temper of a whole nation so sudden and extraordinaiy as that 
;vbich the misconduct of ministers has, within these very few 
years, produced in Great Britain. When our gracious Sove- 
reign ascended the throne, we were a flourishing and a con- 
tented people. If the personal virtues of a king could have 
insured the happiness of liis subjects, the scene could not 
have altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of uniting 
all parties, of trying all characters, and of distributing the 

* The arrongement of the minietiy at the period in queition, was at fol- 
lows : — Duke of Grafton, First Lord of the Treasury ; Lord North, Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer ; Lord Camdeoi Lord Chancellor ; Lord Yiseoiint Towns- 
hend, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Earl Roehford, Minister for the Foreign De- 
partment ; Viscount Weymouth, (afterwards Marquis of Bath,) for the Home De- 
mrtment ; Earl of Hillsborough, (afterwards Marquis of Downshire,) Arnnkian 
Minister ; Earl Gfower, Lord President of the Council ; Kail Bsistol, Lord 
Privy Seed ; Sir Edw. Hawke, First Lord of the Admiralty ; yiscouDt Bar- 
rington, Secretary at War ; Marquis of Granby, Master-Gensial of tbe Ord- 
nance : Lord Howe, Tieasuxer of the Navy; Mr. De Grey and Hr. Douiiiiifi 
(subsequontlj Lords Walsingham and Ashburton,) Attorney and Ssiicitoik 
GenenL 
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officen of state by rotation, was gracious and benevolent to 
nil extreme, tbougn it has not yet produced the many salqtary 
effects which weie intended by it. To say nothing of Uie 
wisdom of such apian, it undoubtedly arose from an unbounded 
goodness of heart, in wliich folly had no shore. It was not a 
capricious partiality to new faces ; it was not a natural turn 
for low intrigue ; nor was it the treacherous amusement of 
double and triple negociations. No, Sir, it arose from a con- 
tinued anxiety, in the purest of all possible hearts, for the ge- 
neral welfare. Unfortunately for us, the event has not been 
answerable to the design. After a rapid succession of changes, 
we are reduced to that state which hardly any change can 
mend. Yet there is no extremity of distress, which of itself 
ought to reduce a great nation to despair. It is not the 
disorder, but the physician — ^it is not a casual concurrence of 
calamitous circumstances, it is the pernicious hand of govern- 
ment — which alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extraordinaiy depth 
of observation, we need only mark how the principal depart- 
ments of the state are bestowed, and look no farther for the 
true cause of every mischief that befalls us. 

The finauces of a nation, sinking under its debts and 
expenses, are committed to a young nobleman already ruined 
by play*. Introduced to act under the auspices .of Lord 
Chatham, and left at the head of affairs by that nobleman’s 
retreat, he became minister by accident ; but, deserting the 
principles and professions which gave him a niMments popu- 
lanty, we see Urn, from every honourable euga^ ament to the 
public, an apostate by design. As for business, iho world yet 
knows nothing of bis talents or resolution — unless a wayward, 
wavering inconsistency be a mark of genius, and caprice a 

* The Duke o^Qrafton took the office of Secretary of State, with an en- 
gagement to eupport the Harquii of Bockingham's adminiitiation. He 
resigned, however, in a little time, under pretence that he could not act 
withoat Lord Chatham, nor bear to see Hr. Wilkes abandoned ; hat that 
•nder Lord Chatham he would act in any office. This was the signal ol 
Lord Bockingham's dismiHion. When Lord Chatham came in, the Didm 
got ponetnon of the Treasury. Beader, mark the c(mseqiieDce.l-^tnrxirs^ 


’ Notes with ihii ngnature are from the pen of Junius, and are tboae ita 
sMtod hj him in the eoUeetive edition he revised for Hr. Woodfidl to 1772 
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demODstration of apirit. It may be said, perhaps, that it is 
his grace's province, as surely it is his passion, rather to dis« 
tribute than to save the public money, and that while Lord 
North is chancellor of the exchequer, the first lord of the 
treasury may be as thoughtless and as extravagant as he 
pleases. I hope, however, ho will not roly too much on the 
fertility of Jjord North’s genius for finance. His lordship is 
yet to give us the first proof of his abilities. It may bo 
candid to supxioso that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed 
his talents ; intending, perhaps, to astonish the world, when 
we least expect it, with a knowdodgo of trade, a choice of 
expedients, and a depth of resources equal to the nooossities, 
and far beyond tlio hopes, of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he would wish us to 
forget, that, since ho has been in office, no j>lan has been 
formed, no system adhered to, nor any one important measure 
adopted, for the relief of public credit. If his plan for the 
service of tho current year be nut irrevocably fixed on, lot me 
warn him to think scrionsly of conseqnonoes before he 
ventures to increnso tho publio debt.* Outraged and op- 
pressed as wo are, this nation will not boar, after a six 
years* peace, to see new millions borrowed, without an even- 
tual diminution of debt, or reduction of interest. The 
attempt-might rouse a spirit of resentment, which might 
roach beyond tho sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt upon 
tho civil list, the peoxde of England expect that it will not be 
i>aid without a strict enquiry how it was incurred. If it must 
bo paid by parliament, lot me advise the chancellor of the 
exchequer to think of some better expedient than a lottery. 
To support an expensive war, or in circumstances of absolute 
necessity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable ; but, besides 
that it is at all times the very worst way of raiding money 
upon tho people, I think it ill becomes the royal dignity to 
have the debts of a king provided for, like the repairs of a 
county bridge, or a decayed hospital. Tho management of 
the king’s al^irs in tho House of Commons cannot be more 
disgrac^ than it has boon. A loading minister repeatedly 
Galled down for absolute ignorance — ^ridiculous motioiui 

* The Public Debt At the conclusion of the Peace in 1763, amonnted tc 
£146,377,618. 
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ridiculously withdrawn-*deliberate plans disconcerted, and 
a week's preparation of graceful oratory lost in a moment,^ 
gire us some, though not an adequate idea of Lord North's 
parliamentary abilities and influence. Yet, before be had the 
misfortune to be chancellor of the exchequer, he was neither 
an object of derision to his enemies, nor of melancholy pity to 
his friends*. 

A series of inconsistent measures had alienated the colonies 
from their duty as subjects, and from their natural affection 
to their common comitry. When Mr. Grenville was placed 
at the head of the Treasury, he felt the impossibility of Great 
Britain's supporting such au establishment as her former 
successes h^ made indispensable, and at the same time of 
giving any seiisible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitaldc that those parts 
of the empire, which hod benefited most by the expenses of 
the war, should contribute something to the expenses of the 
peace, and he had no doubt of the constitutional right vested 
in parliament to raise that contribution. But, unfortunately 
for this countiy, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be dis* 
tressed, because he was minister, and Mr. Pittf and Lord 
Camden were to be the patrons of America, because they wero 
in opposition. Their declarations gave spirit and argument 
to the ^loTiies, and while perhaps they meant no more than 
the ruin of a minister, they in effect divided one half of the 
enyiire from the other. 

Under one administration the Stamp Act is tnode ; under 
the second it is repealed ; under the third, in sp .e of all ex* 
perience, a new mode of taxing the colonies is invented, and 

* Lord North was not a man of surpassing intellectual powers, or possessed 
of that comprehension and accuracy of knowledge, which are necessa^ to the 
chancter of the great statesman. Tet, with tiueiit| and knowledge htr from 
despicable, he unitid a pleasant amenity of manners and a pliancy of spirit, 
which are very convenient qualities in the ostensible first servant of a govern* 
ment, or the leader of a party. We often yield to persons, whose gifts and 
pretensions ore too moderate for envy, that homage which we woiUd perti- 
caciottsly deny to him who should strive only to make us shrink into nothing 
before the bumbling superiority of bis genius. Lord North was soon after 
to rise to greater eminence of official power; and there was, perhaps, no man 
6tter to accomplish the gradual combination of a party sufficiently strong and 
onited to cornet the atuudis, equally of the turbulent part of the peopl^ and 
(Mens portion of the great Whig aristocracy.— Kn* 

f Tet Jnsiiii has liMn called the pertisaii of Lord Chatham 1— Jonui* 
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ft question revived, which ought to havo been buried in ob 
liviou. In these circumstances a new ofhcc is established 
for the business of the plantations, and the £(u*l of Hills 
borough called forth, at a most critical season, to goveio 
America The choice at least announced to us a man of su- 
perior capacity and knowledge. Whether he be so or not, 
let his desjtnichos, os far they have appeared, let his measures, 
as far as they have operated, determine for him. In the 
Tormor we have seen strong assertions without proof, decla- 
mation without argument, and violent censures without dignity 
or moderation ; but neither correctness in the composition, 
nor judgment in the design. As for his measures, let it be 
remembered, that he was called upon to conciliate and unite ; 
and that, when he entered into office, tlie most refi-octory of 
the colonies were still disposed to proceed by the constitu- 
tional methods of petition and remonstrance. Since that period 
tlicy have been driven into excesses little short of rebellion. 
Petitions havo been hindered from reaching tho^ tlirone ; and 
the continuance of one of the principal assemblies rested upon 
an arbitrary condition f, which, considering the temper they 
were in, it was im[)ossible they should comply with, and 
which would have availed nothing as to llie general question 
if it had been complied with. So violent, and 1 believe I 
may call it so unconstitutional, an exertion of the prerogative, 
to say nothing of the weak injudicious terms in which it was 
conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of bis lordship's 
capacity, os it does of his temper and moderation. While we 
are at peace with other nations, our military force may perhaps 
be spared to support the Earl of Hillsborough's measures in 
America. Whenever that force shall be necessarily withdrawn 
or diminished, the dismission of such a minister will neithei 
console us for his imprudence, nor remove the settled resent- 
ment of a people, who, complaining of an act ofrihe legislature, 
are outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, and, 

* Upon the death of Queen Anne a third secretaryship, antecedently ua 
known to the constitution, was created, profisssing to be ibr the superintend 
enee of Scotland, which terminated upon the cessation of the rebellion. Ic 
1768, for the purpose of finding a post for the Earl of HiUshorough, the 
office of third secretary was revived ; and Sootland having no demand for bis 
talents, he was denondiiated Secretary ibr America. 

t That they should retract one if their leeoliitioiis, and esase the eclnr of 
U.— Juam. 
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Eoppitiug their claims bj argument, are insulted with 
declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable method 
of appointing tbe officers of state, combed to a late disposition 
of the secretary's office. Lord Rochford was acquainted with 
the affairs and temper of the southern courts — ^Lord Weymouth 
was .equally qualified for either department By what un- 
accountable caprice has it happened, that the latter, who pre- 
tends to no experience whatsoever, is removed to the most 
'important of tiic two departments, and the former by pre- 
ference placed in an office, where his experietico can be of no 
use to him? J<ord Weymouth hud distinguislied himself in his 
first employment by a spirited, if not judicious, conduct. He 
had animated Uie civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority, and had directed tlie operations of the army to more 
than military execution. Recovered from the errors of his 
youth, from the distraction of play, and tho bewitching smiles 
of Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole slrenglh of his 
clear, unclouded faculties, in the semce of the crown. It 
was not the heat of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of tbe 
laws, nor the furious spirit of the House of Bedford. No, Sir, 
when this respectable minister interposed his authority be- 
tween the magistmre and the people, and signed the mandate 
on which, for aught ho knew, the fives of thousands depended, 
he did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, supported 
by the best of his judgment, 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment to the 
bravery and generosity of the commander in-ciur \ at the ex- 
pense of his understanding. They who love bin* least maue 
no question of his courage, while his friends dwell chiefly on 
the facility of his disposition. Admitting liim to be os brave 
as a total alisence of all feeling and reflection can make 
let us see Avha^ sort of merit he derives fitm the remainder of 
his character. If it he generosity to accumulate in bis own 
person and fiunily a number of lucrative employments — to 
provide, at the public expense, for every creature that 
bears the name of Manners— «nd, neglecting the merit 

* It was pretended that the Bari of Rochford, while amhasiador in Pranra, 
•ad quarreiW with tbe Duke of Choiseuil, ai^ that therefore be wu ap- 
to the northern departmenti out of compliment U the Fisneh 
tunister. — JVMIVB, 
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end services of the rest of the army, to oeap promotions upor 
his favourites and dependents— the present commanderiii-ohief 
is the most generous man alive. Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts to this noble lord ; but, where birth and fortune are 
united, we expect the noble pride and independence of a man 
of spirit, not the servile, humiliating complaisance of a courtier. 
As to the goodness of his heart, if a proof of it be taken from 
the facility of never refusing, what conclusions shall we draw 
from the indecency of never performing? And if the disci- 
pline of the army be in any degree preserved, what thanks are 
due to a man, whose cares, notoriously confined to filling up 
vacancies, have degraded the office of commander-in-chief into 
a broker of commissions ♦ ! 

With respect to tlie navy, I shall only say, that this country 
is so highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, that no expense 
should be spared to secure to him an honourable and affiuent 
retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice is perhaps 
the firmest bond to secure a cheerful submission of the people, 
and to engage their afiectioris to govemtnent It is not suf- 
ficient that questions of private right and wrong are justly de- 
cided, nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary 
corruption. Jeffenes himself, when the court had no interest, 
was on upright judge. A court of justice may be subject to 
another sort of bias, more important and pernicious, as it 
reaches beyond the interest of individuals, and afiects the 
whole community. A judge under the iniluence of govern- 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision of private causes, 
yet a traitor to the public. When a victim is marked out by 
the ministiy, this judge will offer himself to perform the 
sacrifice. He will not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and 
betray the sanctity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for government, or the resentDQLents of a court 
are to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and contemptible 

* Notwiihstandiiif the depreciatory ettiioate of Janiai, the Marquii ol 
Gia&by poiiened D&le qualities; he was humane, biava^ generou^ and 
the most popular of all the members of the administmtioii. But as it was 
the object of Junius to overthrow the Grafton ministry, he, doubtless, thought 
it requisite to use extra pains to damage ihe reputation of those of whom 
pahliic opiaUm was inclin^ to think most uidulge]itly.-^Bn, 
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Rs they are, in effect are uo (ess injudicious. A Rise and 
generous pwple are roused by every appearance of oppressive, 
unconstitutional measures, whether those measures are sup- 
ported openly by the power of government, or masked under 
the forms of a court of justice. Prudence and self-preservation 
will oblige the most moderate dispositions to make common 
cause, even with a man whose conduct they censure, if they 
see him persecuted in a way which the real spirit of tlie laws 
will not justify *. The facts, on which these remarks are 
founded, are too notorious to require an application. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, benold a nation over- 
whelmed with debt ; her revenues wasted ; her trade declining ; 
the affections of her colonies alienated ; the duty of the 
magistrate transferred to the soldiery ; ‘ a gallant army, which 
never fought unwillingly but against their fellow subjects, 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a man of com- 
mon abilities and spirit : and, in the last instance, the ad- 
ministration of justice become odious and suspected to the 
whole body of the people. This deplorable scene admits but 
of one addition — that we are governed by councils, from which 
a reasonable man can expect no remedy but poison, no relief 
but death f. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it were 
possible for us to escape a crisis so full of terror and despair, 
posterity will not believe the history of the present times. 
They will either conclude that our distresses were imaginary, 
or that we had the ^od fortune to be governed by men of 
acknowledged integrity and wisdom : they will nv l believe it 
possible that iheir ancestors could have survived, or recovered 
from 80 desperate a condition, while a duke Df Orafton was 

• Hr. Wilkes. 

i* At a first reading, we might regard this and some other similar figures, 
u merely useless tfid extiaTagant But more careful consideratien will iis 
dute us to forego this opinion. It is the master*art of these Luttbbs Of 
Juvii;% that they are addressed equally, on the one band, to the taste, reason, 
and apirit of intrigne, of the gnea< / and, on the other, to the prejudices, and 
tite fierce abusive spirit of the wlgnoF, For the sake of the latter, soma 
riight occasional sacrifices were to made by taste. Of these the present 
extravagant figure if one. It seems just a sally of genius and dignity of 
mind, desGendiDg as fur as it is possible for them to descend, to the eosrso 
ness of vulgar abuse. Never was coarsflaess better nsoiicil^ with dfgnhgp 
than in these Lettem.— H« m». 
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prime minister, a Lord North chancellor of the exchequer, 
a Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretarios of state, a Granby 
commander'in-chief, and a Mansiield chief criminal judge ol 
the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER II. 

TO THE TRINTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADFER118EB. 

Sia, January 26, 1709. 

The kingdom swarms with such numbers of felonious rob 
L^ers of private character and virtue, that no honest or good 
man is safe ; especially os these cowardly, base assassins, stab 
in the dark, without having the courage to sign their real 
names to their malevolent and wicked productions. A writer, 
who signs himself Junius, in the Public Advertiser of the 21st 
instant, opens the deplorable situation of this country in a 
veiy affecting manner ; with a pompous parade of bis candour 
and decency, he tells us, that we see dissensions in all parts 
of the empire, an universal spirit of distrust and disatisfactiou, 
and a total loss of respect towards us in the eyes of foreign 
powers. But this writer," with all his boasted candour, has 
not told us the real cause of the evils he so pathetically enu« 
merates. I shall take the liberty to explain the cause for him. 
Junius, and such writers as himself, occasion all the mischiefs 
oomplaiued of, by falsely and maliciously traducing the best 
characters in the kingdom. For when our deluded people at 
home, and foreigners abroad, read the poisonous and inilam- 
matoiy libels that are daily published with impunity, to vilify 
those who arc in anyway distinguished by the^ good qualities 
and eminent virtues ; when they find no notice taken of, oi 
reply given to these slanderous tongues and pens, their con* 
elusion is, that both the ministers and the nation have been 
foiriy described, and they act accordingly. I think it there- 
fore the duty of eveiy good citizen to stand forth, and en- 
deavour to undeceive the public, when the vilest aits are 
made use of to defiime and blacken the brightest chataeters 
among ua An eminent author affirms it to be almost as 
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criminal to bear a worthy man traduced, without attempting 
hie justification, as to be the author of the calumny against 
him. For my own part I think it a sort of misprision of 
treason against society. No man, therefore, who knows Lord 
Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a character most 
▼ilely abused, without a warm and just indignation against 
this Junius, this high priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, who has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved 
commander-in-chief at the altars of his horrid deities. Nor 
is the injury done to his lordship alone, but to the whole 
’nation^ which may too soon feel the contempt, and conse- 
quently the attacks of our late enemies, if they can be in- 
duced to believe that the person on whom the safety of these 
kingdoms so much depends, is unequal to his high station, 
and destitute of those qualities which form a good general. 
One would have thought that his lordship s services in the 
cause of his country, from the battle of Culloden to his most 
glorious conclusion of the late war, might have entitled him 
to common respect and decency ab least ; but this uncandid, 
indecent writer, has gone so far as to turn one of the most 
amiable men of the age, into a stupid, unfeeling, and sense- 
less being ; possessed indeed of a personal courage, but void 
of those essential qualities which distinguish the commander 
from the common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, and 1 will add, a 
most disinterested friendship with Lord Granby, gi os me the 
right to affirm, that all Junius's assertions are foist, and scan- 
dalous. Lord Granby's courage, though of the brightest and 
most ardent kind, is among the lowest of his numerous good 
qualities ; he was formed to excel in war by nature's liberality 
to his mind as well as person. Educated and instructed l)y 
his most noble fa^er, and a most spirited as well os excellent 
scholar, the present Bishop of Bangor he was trained to the 
nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and noblest sort of 
prifie, that of never doing or suffering a mean action. A 
sincere love and attachment to his king and country, and to 
their glory, first impelled him to the field, where he novel 

e ned aij^ht but honour. He impaired, through bis bounty, 
own fortune; for his boiinty, which this writer would ip 
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vain depreciate, is founded upon the noblest of the hoium 
affections, it flows from a heart melting to goodness from 
the most refined humanity. Can a man, who is described as 
unfeeling, and void of reflection, be constantly employed in 
seeking proper objects on whom to exercise those glorious 
virtues of compassion and generosity ? The distressed officer, 
the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a long list besides, 
know that vanity has no share in his frequent donations ; ha 
gives, because he feels their distresses. Nor has he ever 
bean rapacious with one hand to be bountiful with the other ; 
yet this uncandid Junius would insinuate, that the dignity of 
the commander-in-chief is depraved into the base office of a 
commission broker; that is, Lord Granby bargains for the 
sale of commissions : for it must have this moaning, if it has 
any at all. But where is the man living who cun justly charge 
his lordship with such mean piuctices ? Why does not Junius 
produce him? Junius knows that he has no other means 
of wounding this hero, than from some missile weapon, shot 
from an obscure comer: he seeks, as all such defamatory 
writers do, 

spargere vocei 

In vulgum ambignaa 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. But I hope that 
my countr}^men will be no longer imposed upon by artful and 
designing men, or by wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in 
fame, and in fortune, mean nothing more than to involve this 
countr}' in the same common ruin with themselves. Hence 
it is that they are constantly aiming their dark, and too often 
fatal, weapons against those who stand forth as the bulwark 
of our national safety. Lord Granby was too conspicuous a 
mark not to be their object. He is next attacked for being un- 
faithful to his promises and engagements. ''S^^bere are Junius's 
proofs ? Although 1 could give some instances, where a breach 
of promise would be a virtue, especially in the case of those 
who would pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of con- 
vivial mirth, into sly, insidious applications for preferment, 
or party systems, and would endeavour to s^rise a good 
man, who cannot bear to see any one leave him ffisstitMed, 
into uDg^ded promises. Lord Granhv'is attontion to his 
osm family and relations is called selfish. Had be not 
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attended to them, when fair and just opportunities presented 
themselves* 1 should have thought liim unfeeling, and void of 
lefiection indeed. How are any man's friends or relations U 
be provided for, but from the influence and protection of the 

C tron? It is unfair to suppose that Lord Granby's friends 
ve not as much merit as the friends of any other great man 
If he is generous at the public expense, as Junius invidiously 
calls it, the public is at no more expense for his lordship s 
friends than it would be if any other set of men possessed 
those oflices. The charge is ridiculous ! 0 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most serious 
and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts that the army is 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a man of common 
abilities and spirit The present condition of the army gives 
the directest lie to his assertions. It was never upon a more 
respectable footing with regard to discipline, and all the 
essentials that con form gciod soldiers. Lord Ligonier de- 
livered a firm and noble palladium of our safeties into Lord 
Granby's hands, who has kept it hi the same good order in 
which he received it. The strictest care has been taken to 
fill up the vacant commissions with sucli gentlemen as hrii'e 
the gloiy of their ancestors to support, as well as their own, 
and are doubly bound to the cause of their king and country, 
from motives of private property as well as public spirit. The 
adjutant-general*, who has the immediate care of the troops 
after Lord Granby, is an officer who would do gr^mt honour to 
any service in Europe, for his correct arrang^i Ticnts, good 
sense, and discernment upon all occasions, and for a punc^ 
tuality and precision which give the most entire satisfaction 
to all who are obliged to consult him. The reviewing generals, 
who inspect the army twice a year, have been selected with 
the greatest care, and have answered the important trust 
seposed in tbem*in the most laudable manner. Their reports 
tut the condition of the army are much more to be credited 
dian those of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for his 
^mefol aspersions, by asking pardon of Lord Granby, and 
the whole kingdom, whom be offended by bis abominable 
leandals. In short, to tom Jonius's own batteiy against him, 
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1 must ass* rt« in his own words, that he has given sirona 
assertions without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent censures without dignity or moderation.*’ 

WILLIAM DRAP£B»« 


LETTER III. 

fO SIB WILLIAM DRAPEB, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 

% 

Sir, February 7, 1769. 

The defence of Lord Granby does honour to the goodness of 
your heart. You feel, as you ought to do, for the reputation 
of your friend, and you express yourself in the warmest lan- 
guage of the passions. In any other cause, I doubt not. you 
would have cautiously weighed the consequences of committing 
your name to the licentious discourses and malignant opinions 

* Av a correspondent of .Tonius in this and seveml other letters, the fol- 
lowing short notice of Sir William Draper cannot be unacceptable to the 
leader. It is token from Mr. Chalmers's Appendix to the Supplemental 
Apology for the Relievers in the supposititious Shakespeare Papers, p. 80. 

** Sir William, as a scholar, had been bred at Eton, and King' College, 
Cambridge ; but he cboso the sword for his profession. In India be ranked 
with those famous warriors, Clive ond Laurence. In 1761 he acted at Bell- 
isle, as a Brigadier. In 1763 he commanded the troops who conquered 
Manilla, which place was saved from plunder, by the promise of a ransom 
that was never paid. His first appearance, as an able writer, was in his 
clear refutation of the objections of tbe Spanish court. His services were 
rewarded with tbe command of the rixteenth regiment of foot, which he re- 
signed to Colonel Gisborne, for his half-pay of ^200 Irish. This common 
transaction furnished Junius with many a sarcasm. Sir William bad scarcely 
closed his contest with that formidable opponent, when he hod the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife, who died on the Ist of September, 1769. As he was 
foiled, he was, no doubt, mortified ; and he set out, in (^tober of that year, 
to make the tour of the Morthem Colonies, which hod qow become objects of 
notice, and scenes of travel. He arrived at Charlestown, Scuth Carolina, m 
January, 1770 ; and travelling northward he arrived, daring the aiimmer of 
that y^r, in Maryland ; where he was received with that li^itality which 
she alwiiys ^d to stnngers^ nd with the attentions that were due to lha 
merit of sneh a visitor. 

*' From Maryland, Sir William passed on to New York, where he man^ 
Miss De Lancy, a lady of great connections there, and ngrecahle endowment^ 
wh:; died in 177S, leaving him a daughter. In 1779 be was apfc nted 
Lieutenant-Governor of Minorca; a trait which, however diiohaiged, ended 
onhappily He died at BoA. on the Sth of Jatmerv, 17^7." 
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•f th« woiAd. Bat here. I presume* you thought it would be 
R breach of friendship to lose one moment in consulting jour 
undei^standing ; as if an appeal to the public were no more 
than a military coup de main, where a brave man has no rules 
to follow but the dictates of his courage. Touched with your 
generosity, 1 freely forgive the excesses into which it has lod 
you; and, far from resenting those terms of reproiudi, which, 
oonsideiing that 3*011 are nti advocate for decorum, you have 
heaped upon me rather t(»o liberally, I place them to tlie 
account of an honest, unreflecting indignation, in whicli your 
cooler judgment and natural politeness had no concern.^ 1 
approve of the spirit with wdiich yon have given your name to 
the public ; and, if it were a proof of anything but spirit, 1 
should have thought myself hound to follow your example. I 
should have hoped that even »??/ name might carry some 
authority with it#, if I had not seen how very little weight 
or consideration a printed paper receives even from the 
respectable signature of Sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers, such os I 
am, are the real cause 6f all the public evils we complain of. 
And do you really think, Sir William, that tlio licentious pen 
of a political writer is able to produce such important effects? 
A little calm reflection miglit have shown you, that national 
calamities do not arise from the description, but from the real 
character and conduct of ministers. To have supported your 
assertion, y^ou should have proved that the present ministry 
are unquestionably the best and, brightest charar Icrs of the 
kingdom: and that, if the affections of the colonic.; have been 
alienated, if Corsica! has been shamefully abandoned, if com- 
merce languishes, if public credit is threatened with a new 


* Thii expmsion ivill receive some fiirther lighi from n feature of biu^ 
•elf incidentally intaidiioed by Janiug in a letter oiiiittfd in hii own edition, 
but inserted in the present. Miscellaneous Letter, No. 54, as also firem 
other views of his sentiments and conduct as casually evinced in the Frivata 
Xistters. 

4 Corsica, in modem times, was first subjugated by the (Genoese, who 
made use of so much insolence and oppression, as to induce the nativea 
to throw off the yoke, and endeavour to recover their indc-pendence. The 
contest was long and severe, and the Corsicans were reduc^ to beggary in 
the ipMierons struggle. Nieuhoff and Paoli chiefly figured os lenders of the 
Comcans, the first of whom was actually elected king, but could not nuun* 
tria his throne against the invaders* The Corsicans applied to numy lbrei|p( 
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debt, and your own Manilla ransom roost disliODOurablj 
up it has all been owing to the malice of political wnters, 
who will not suffer the best and brightest of characters 
(meaning still the present ministry) to take a single right 
step for the honour or interest of the nation. But it seems 
you were a little tender of coming to particulars. Your con* 
science insinuated to you that it would be prudent to leave 
the cliarncters of Grafton, North. Hillsborough, Weymouth, 
and Mansfield to shift for themselves ; and truly. Sir William, 
the part you have undertaken is at least as much os you are 
equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Oranby*s courage, we are yet to 
learn in what articles of militaij knowledge nature has been 
so very liberal to his mind. If you have served with him, you 
ought to have pointed out some instances of able disposition 
and well-concerted enterprise, which might fairly be attributed 
to his capacity as a general. It is you, Sir William, who 
make your friend appear awkward and ridiculous, by giving 
him a laced suit of tawdry qualihcations, which nature nevr 
intended him to wear. 

courts for assistance, among tho rest to Great Britain; and Lord Sbel* 
burne was one of the warmest supporters of thoir cause, and roost de- 
sirous when in administration to engage in it. Bnt his colleagnes opposed 
him, and the cause of Corsica was alKiiidonod, though the citisens of l^ndon 
contributed largely to its support. Tet the Genoese could not totally subdue 
it ; and in consequence they sold it to France to be subdued by the French 
arms ; and the tyranny which was at first exercised over it by the Genoese, 
it was now doomed to suffer from the French. Poliiad, Norway, Cnieow, 
and Hungary afli)rd subsequent and ready historical parallels to this brief 
advertence to the post history of Corsica. — En. 

* In the preceding war with Spain, Sir William (then Col. Draper) had 
commanded an expedition against the Spanish settlements in the Philippine 
Isles. Tt succeeded completely; and the capital of Manilla was ta^en by 
Bsianlt Y et the generous conqueroi^ instead of plundering the city, consented 
to accept for the value of the spoil hills drawn upon the Spanidi Government 
•dsquato to its supposed amount These bills the Spanish Government under- 
took 10 pay, but dishonourably forfeited its word on their becoming dtm. 
William Draper, on his return from India, repeatedly pressed tne Engiish 
minister to interpose upon the subject, on behalf of himself and his femw- 
soldiers. The English minister, however, did not interpose. Draper was 
personally rewarded by an election into the order of the Mth, in oonjonction 
with certain pecunii^ emoluments referred to in this eorrespendence ; while 
his colleague, Adminri Cornish, tpgetaer with the soldiers end lailon tmdss 
their temmands, were laflered to live and die withmit redrass. 
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HcfiL saj, he has acquired nothing but hoaour in the field, 
li the Ordnance nothing? Are the Blues nothing? Is the 
nommand of the army, with all the patronage annexed to it^ 
nothing? Where he got these nothings I know not ; but you 
at least ought to have told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c., it would have been but 
little to the purpose, though you had proved all that you have 
asserted. 1 meddle with nothing but his character as com- 
mander-in-chief ; and though 1 acquit him of tlio baseness of 
selling commissions, I still assert that his military cares have 
never extended beyond the disposal of vacancies ; and 1 am 
justified by the complaints of the whole army, when 1 say 
that, in this distribution, he consults nothing but parliamentary 
interests, or the gratification of his immediate dependants. 
As to his servile submission to the reigning ministry, let me 
ask whether he did not desert the cause of the whole army 
when he suffered Sir Jeffrey Amherst to be sacrificod, and 
what share he had in recalling that officer to the service? 
Did ho not betray the just interests of the array, in permit- 
ting Lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does ho not at 
this moment give up all character and dignity as a gentleman, 
in receding from his own repeated declarations in favour of 
Mr. Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. You can- 
didly admit, that he often makes such promises os it is a 
virtue in him to violate, and that no man is more assiduous to 
provide for his relations at the public expense. 1 did not 
urge the last as an absolute vice in his sition, but 
to prove that a careless disinterested spirit is no part of 
his character ; and as to the other, 1 desire it may be remem- 
bered, that I never descended to the indecency of inquiring 
into ^ convivial hours. It is you. Sir William Draper, who 
have taken pains to represent your friend in the character of 
a drunken landlord, who deals out his promises as liberally 
ai bis liquor, and will suffer no man to leave his tabic either 
ionowfttl or sober. None but an intimate friend, who must 
frequently liave seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful mo 
meate* eould have described him so well. 

Ihe last charge, of the neglect of the arm^, is indeed the 
meet material of all. I am sony to tell you, Sir Wil|iajii. that, 
hi this article, your first fact is false ; and as there is nothing 
mofe peinfiil to me than to give a direct contradiction to a 
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goiuleoian of your appearance^ 1 could wish that, in year 
future publications, you would pay a^'eater attention to the 
trutli of your premises, before you suffer 3’our genius to hurry 
you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the anuy 
(which you, in classical language, are pleased to call a palla-* 
dium) into Lord Granby s hands. It was taken from him 
much against his inclination, some two or tliree years before 
Lord Granby was commander-in-chief. As to the state of the 
army, 1 should be glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat 
at Clifton? The reports of reviewing generals comprehend 
only a few regiments in England, which, as they are immedi- 
ately under the royal inspection, are perhaps in some tolerable 
order. But do you know a tty thing of the troops in the IVest 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and North America, to say nothing 
of a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland? Inquire a 
little into facts, Sir William, before you publish your next 
j)anegyric upon Lord Granby, and, believe me, you will find 
there is a fault at hend-qiifirters, which even the acknowledged 
care and abilities of the adjutant-general cannot correct^. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address myself personally 
to you, by way of thanks for the honour of your correspond- 
ence. You are by no means undeserving of notice; and it 
may be of consequence, even to Lord Granby, to have it deter- 
mined, whether or no the man who has praised him so lavishly, 
be himself deserving of praise. When you returned to Europe, 
you zealously undertook the cause of that gallant army by 
whose bravery at Manilla y'our own fortune had been esta^ 
Ushed. Yon complained, you threatened, ,you even appealed to 
the public in print. By what accident did it happen, that in 
the midst of all this bustle, and all these clamours for justice 
to your iiyured troops, the name of the Manilla ransom was 
suddenly buried in a profound, and, since thtv^ time, an unin- 
terrupted, silence? Did the ministry suggest any motives to 
you strong enough to tempt a man of honour to desert and 
betray the cause of bis fellow-soldiers? Was it that blushing 
ribband, which is now the perpetual ornament of your person? 
Or was it that regiment, which you afterwards (a thing anpro- 
codented among soldiers) sold to Colonel Gisborne? Or was 
it that government, the full pay of which yon are contented 
to bold, with the half-pay of an Irish colonel ? And do yoo 
* Adkitsiit-Gciicml Hwejr. 
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AON, after a retreat not veiy like that of Scipio, presume to 
Intrude yourself, uuthought of, uncalled for, upu the patience 
of the public ? Are your flatteries of the commatider-in chief 
directed to another regiment, which you may again dispose of 
on the same honouiable terms? We know your prudouoe, 
Sir William, and I should be sorry to stop your pi^ofermeut 

JUNIU& 


LETTER IV 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIO ADVERTISER. 

Sir Draper severely felt the force of the argument and invective 

in the preceding letter, and was excited to make a second attempt to vindi- 
cate as well his own honour as that of the Marquis of Ckanby, and U 
evince, if possible, that his litoiary talents were not utterly contemptible in 
comparison with those of Junius. His reply is of considerable merit, as a 
piece of exculpatory eloquence. It is written more carefully t!ian his former 
letter, and with somewhat more of oratorical art. Yet, even iiere, he dea!s 
with too much of artless candour ; he affecti too much the use of such oriia- 
aients as are fittest to adorn the theme of a school- kioy, or the Inbouri'd essay 
of a college pedant ; he descends into detail and confession, too much in the 
manner of a man that felt himself humbled, awed, subdued, before his od 
versary. 

Sir William begins with remarking what advantages J iinius derives from 
tiie concealment of his person ; how dishonest are the motives by which ho 
must be prompted ; how bitter his malignity ; how ungenerous his misrepre- 
sentations ; how powerfully his literary talents have seconded the badness ol 
his heart. The author next renews his defence of Lord Granby, and main- 
tains it with a degree of skill, that seems to have been aofiirient to deter 
Junius from returning upon that nobleman’s char.tcter ns a tit .object of poli- 
tical satire. Of the state of the army, too, Sir William here writes with a 
knowledge of military fitness, and of the certain principles of human action, 
by which the force of the animadversions of Junius is in a great degree de- 
stroyed. But, when he comes to speak of himself, he at once discovers the 
whole extent of his humiliation. He makes confession, as if he were on the 
rack, and, in the fulness of his heart, brings his adversary acquainted with 
fiicts against him, ybich but for this too frank discovery might not have be- 
come publicly known. Had he nut thus furnished his opponent with a key 
to secrets, of which the notoriety was to make him odious, perhaps he might 
hsLve retired firom the contention without bitterness or disgrace. 


Sn, February 17, 1769. 

1 BxcEiVED Junius's favour last night ; he is determined to 
keep bis advantage by the help of mask; it is an excelleni 
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prof^ctiou, it has saved many a man from an notlnielj jud 
But whenever he will be honest enough to lay it aside, avow 
himself, and produce the face which has so long lurked behind 
it, the world will be able to judge of his motives for writing 
such infamous invectives. His real name will discover his 
freedom and independency, or his servility to a faction. Dis- 
appointed ambition, resentment for defeated hopes, and desire 
of revenge, assume hut too often the appearance of public 
spirit ; but be his designs wicked or chantahle, Junius shoirtd 
learn that it is possible to condemn measures, without a bar- 
barous and criminal outrage against men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcases with a hatchet ; bis language and instrument 
have a great connection with Clare-market, and, to do him 
justice, he handles Ills weapon most admirably. One would 
imagine he had been taught to throw it by the savages of 
America. It is therefore high time for me to step in once 
more to shield my friend from this merciless weapon, although 
I may be wounded in the attempt But 1 must first ask 
Junius, by what forced analogy and construction the moments 
of convivial mirth are made to signify indecency, a violation 
of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a desire that every 
one in company should be drunk likewise? He must have 
culled all the fiowers of St Giles s and Billingsgate to have 
produced such a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet descends 
with tenfold vengeance; but, alas! it hurts no one but its 
master! For Junius must not think to put words into my 
mouth, that seem too foul even for his own. 

My friend’s political engagements I know not, so cannot 
pretend to explain them, or assert their consistency. I know 
not whether Junius be considerable enough to belong to any 
party ; if he should be so, can he affirm that he has always 
adhered to one set of men and measures? Is he sure that he 
has never sided with those whom lie was first^ired to abuse? 
Has he never abused those he was hired to praise ? To say 
the truth, most men’s politics sit much too loosely about 
them. But as my friend’s military character was the chief 
object that engaged me in this controversy, to that I shall 
return. 

Junius ^ks what instances my friend has given of his 
military skill and capacity as a general? When and where 
he gained his honour? When he deserved his emoluments t 
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The united voice of the army which sen’ed under hitn, the 
glorious testimony of Prince Ferdinand, and of vanquibned 
enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius repeats the com- 
plaints of the army against parliamentary influence. I love 
the army too well, not to wish that such influence were less. 
Let Junius point out the time when it has not prevailed. It 
was of the least force in the time of that great man, the late 
Quko of Cumberland, who, as a prince of the blood, was able 
as well as willing to stem a torrent which would have over- 
borne any private subject In time of war this influence is 
small. In peace, when discontent and faction have the surest 
means to operate, especially in this country, and when from a 
scarcity of public spirit, the wheels of government are rarely 
moved, but by the j^wer and force of obligations, its weight is 
always too great Yet if this influence at present has done no 
greater harm than the placing Earl Percy at the head of a 
regiment, 1 do not think that either the rights or best in- 
terests of the army are sacrificed and betrayed, or the nation 
undone. Let me ask Junius, if he knows any one nobleman 
in the army, who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel 
myself happy in seeing young noblemen of illustrious name 
and great property come among us. They are an additional 
security to the kingdom from foreign or domestic slavery. 
Junius needs not be told, that should the time ever come 
when this nation is to he defended only by those who have 
nothing more to lose than their arms and their pay its danger 
will be great indeed. A happy mixture of rovn of quality 
with soldiers of fortune is always to be wished f(^r But the 
main point is still to be contended for — 1 mean the discipline 
and condition of the army ; and 1 still must maintain, though 
contradicted by Junius, that it was never upon a more respectable 
footing, as to all the essentials that caif form good soldiers, 
than it is at pfeseut. Junius is forced to allow that our army 
at home may be in some tolerable order; yet how kindly 
does ho invite our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, 
by assuring them that the army in that kingdom is totally 
ruined! (The colonels of that army are much obliged to him.) 
I have too great an opinion of the military talents of the lord 
lientenant, and of their diligence and cap^ty, to believe it 
If from some strange, unaccountable fatality, the people of 
that kingdom cannot be induced to consult their own security 
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Rach an effectual augmentation as may enable the tn)opi 
there to act with power and energy, is the commander-in 
chief here to blame ? Or is he to blame, because the troops 
in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, in America, labour 
tinder great difficulties from the scarcity of men, which is but 
too visible all over these kingdoms ! Many of our forces are 
in climates unfavourable to British constitutions: their loss 
is in proportion. Britain must recruit all these regiments 
from her own emaciated bosom, or, more precariously, by 
Catholics from Ireland. We are likewise subject to the 
fatal drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming 
emigrations of our people to other countries. Such depopula- 
tion can only be repaired by a long peace, or by some sensible 
bill of naturalization. 

1 must now take the liberty to talk to Junius on my own 
account. He is pleased to tell me that he addresses himself 
to me personally. I shall be glad to see him. It is his im- 
personality that I complain of. and his invisible attacks ; for 
his dagger in the air is only to be regarded, because one can- 
not see the hand w^hich holds it ; but had he not wounded 
other people more deeply than myself, I should not have ob- 
truded myself at all on the patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and transfuse 
the blush of my ribband into his own cheeks! Junius tells 
me, that, at my return, I zealously undertook the cause of the 
gallant army by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes 
were established ; that I complained, that I even appealed, to 
the public. I did so ; 1 gloiy in having done so, as I had an 
undoubted right to vindicate my own character, attacked by a 
Spanish memorial, and to assert the nglits of my brave com- 
panions. 1 glory likewise that I have never taken up my 
pen but to vindicate the injured. Junius asks by what acci- 
dent did it happen, that in the midst of all this bustle, and 
all these clamours for justice to the injured troops, tlie Manilla 
ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since that 
time, an uninterrupted silence ? 1 will explain the cause to 
the public. The several ministers who have beeu employed 
since that time have been very desirous to do us justice from 
two most laudable motives, a strong inclination to assist in- 
jured bravery, and to acquire a well-deserved popularity tc 
themselves. Thdr efforts have been in vain# Some were 
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iDmnooiui enough to own, that they could not think of in« 
volving this distressed nation in another war for our private 
ooncenis. In short, our rights for the present are sacriiiced 
to national convenience ; and I must confess that, although I 
may lose five and-twenty thousand pounds by their acquies- 
cence to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 
are in the right to temporize, considering the critical situation 
of jthis country, convulsed in every part by poison infused by 
anonymous, wicked, and incendiaVy writers. Lord Shelburne 
will do me the justice to own that, in September last, 1 
waited upon him with a joint memorial from the admiral Sir 
S. Cornish and myself, in behalf of our injured ‘companions. 
His lordship was as frank upon the occasion as other secre- 
taries had been before him. He did not deceive us by giving 
any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my silence may have 
been purchased by my government, by my blushing ribband, 
by my regiment, by the sale of that regiment, and by my half- 
pay as an Irish colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to give me my government [Yar- 
mouth], for my services at Madras. I had my first regiment 
in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his Majesty, by 
Lord Egremont, informed me that I should have the first 
vacant red ribband, as a reward for my services in an enter- 
prise which I had planned as well as executed. The Duke 
of Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed those assurances 
many months before the Spaniards bod protested the mnsom 
bills. To accommodate Lord Olive, then going upon a most 
important service to Bengal, I waived my claim to the vacancy 
which then happened. As there was no other vacancy until 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord Bockingham were joint minis- 
ters, 1 was then honoured with the orders and it is surely no 
small honour to me, that in such a succession of ministers, 
they were all pleased to think that I had deserved it : in mv 
favour they were all united. Upon the reduction of the 79th 
regiment, which had served so gloriously in the East Indies, 
his Miyesty, unsolicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as 
an equivalent. My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign 
to the purpose ; let it suffice, that bis Miyesty was pleased to 
approve of them ; they are such as no man can think inde- 
centi who knows the shocks that repeated vicissitodes it heat 
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and cold, of dangerous and sickly climates, will give to the 
t)est constitutions in a pretty long course of service. I re- 
signed my regiment to Colonel Gisborne, a veiy good officer, 
for his half'pay, and 200Z. Irish annuity*; so that, according 
to Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing more of the 
Manilla ransom, and sacrihce those brave men by the strange 
avarice of accepting three hundred and eighty pounds per an- 
num, and giving up eight hundred ! If this be bribery, i^ is 
not the bribery of these times. As to my flatteiy, those who 
know me will judge of it. By the asperity of Junius 'b style, 
1 cannot indeed call him a flatterer, unless it be as a cynic or 
a mastiff ; if he wags his tail, he will still growl, and long to 
bite. The public will now judge of the credit that ought to 
be given to Junius's writings, from the falsities that he has 
insinuated with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DBAPfiS. 


LETTER V 


TO SIB WILUAM DRAPEB, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 

Sir, Febma^ 21, 1769. 

1 SHOULD justly be suspected of acting upon motives of more 
than common enmity to Lord Granby, if I continued to give 
you fresh materials or occasion for writing in his defence. 

* The letter, as it appeared in the Public Advertiser, stated, by mistake, 
hundred pounds Irish annuity !" and the error continued to be propa- 

K ted through every edition of Junius's Letters, without a single exception. 

a note addressed to the printer, however, and published in the same news- 
paper, Feb. 22, 1769, the mistake is noticed and corrected as follows : — 
'Sir, Feb. 19. 

* I beg the favour of you to correct the following errer m my answer to 
Junioa. Instead of 1200A please to put, *and 2001. Irish annuity.* 

' I am, Sir, 

' Tours*, Be., 

'W. DBAPBR.* 

But it would seem that Junius preferred the error to the coneotioii, for 
in the edition of his letters revised himself, the error in the amount of Sir 
William Draper's Irish annuity is retained, and thenoe^doiibtleaa, continued 
in subsequent impreasioBs. But it may have been an oversight, as in the 
next letter Jenm mentums eoneefly the amoimt of Dn^s fxlrii 
anniii^.»Bi)w . 
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Individuals who hate and the public who despise, him have 
read your letters, Sir William, with infinitely more satisfao- 
tiun than mine. TJnfortuuately for him, his reputation, like 
that unhappy country to which you refer me for his last mili- 
tary achievements, has suffered more by his friends than his 
enemies. In mercy to him, let us drop the subject For 
my own part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine 
whether your vindication of your friend has been as able and 
judicious, as it was certainly well intended ; and you, I think» 
may be satisfied with the warm acknowledgments he already 
owes you, for making him the principal figure in a piece, in 
which, but for your amicable assistance, he might have passed 
without particular notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours be con 
fined to the care of your own reputation. Your declaration, 
that you are happy in seeing young noblemen pome among tia, 
is liable to two objections. With respect to Lord Percy, it 
means nothing, for he was already in the army. He was aid 
de-camp to the king, and had the rank of colonel. A regi- 
ment, therefore, could not make him a more military man, 
though it made him richer, and probably at the expense of 
some brave, deserving, friendless officer. Ihe other concerns 
yourself. After soiling the companions of your victory in one 
instance, and after selling your profession in the other, by 
what authority do you presume to call yourself a soldier ? 
The plain evidence of facts is superior to all declarations. 
Before you were appointed to the 16th re^mo'it, your com- 
plaints were a distress to government ; from vhat moment 
you were silent. The conclusion is inevitable. You insinuate 
to us that your ill state of health, obliged you to quit the 
service. The retirement necessaiy to repair a broken consti- 
tution would have been as good a reasoik for not accepting os 
|or resigning the command of a regiment. There is certainly 
an error of the press, or an affected obscurity, in that para- 
jm|di where you speak of your bargain with Colonel Gis- 
borne. Instead, of attempting to answer what I really do not 
understand, permit me to explain to the public what 1 really 

• Tkii it certainly leaving a kind-hearted nan, and yopviax idol, in vary 
kamble pUgbl : that Lord Qianby enjoyed popularity in hit day, at weU at 
khtf hUa Duke of York, and of the same kind, may be inferred from the Ihct 
that hU effigy may still he oecaiinnaHy deecried en the f ign-boardt ef old 
•DBiitiy inOt.— -Baw 
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know. In exchange for jour regiment you ao^pted c»f « 
colonel 8 half-pay (at least 2202. a year) and an annuity of 
2002. for your own and Lady Draper’s life* jointly. And is 
this the losing bargain which you would represent to us, as 
if you had given up an income of 8002. a year for 8802. ? 
Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to make a traffic of 
the royal favour, and turn the highest hciiour of an active 
profession into a sordid provision for himself and his family ? 
It were unworthy of me to press you farther. The contempt 
with which the whole army heard of the manner of your 
retreat, assures me that as your conduct was not justified by 
precedent it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. When 
vou receive your half-pay, do )^ou, or do you not, take a solemn 
oath, or sign a declaration upon honour, to the following 
effect ? That you do not actually hold any place of profit, 
civil or military, under hie Majesty. The charge which this 
question plainly conveys against you, is of so shocking a com- 
pletion, that 1 sincerely wish you may be able to answer it 
well, not merely for the colour of your reputation, but for 
your own inward peace of mind. 

JUNIU’S.* 

P.S. 1 had determined to leave the commander-in-chief ir 
the quiet enjoyment of his friends and the bottle ; but Titus 
deserves an answer, and shall have a complete one 

This postscript, though accompanying the letter which appeared in the 
Public Advertiser, was omitted by JunioB in hii own collected edition Sd. 

* Heron is in raptures on the felicities of Jnnins in this brief rejoinder. 

** Not splendour of imagination,” says he, ** but keen energy of sentiment, 
forcible cogency of lo^c, strong propriety of application, business-like plainness, 
secretly combined with all the labour of eloquence, an art concealing all art, 
constitute the excellence of this letter of Junius. There is nothing more 
masterly, hardly aught equally so, in the invectives of Cicero against Antony, 
Ostiline, or Yerres. Compare the style of this letter with that of Johnson, 
in his pamphlet on the subject of Falkland’s Islands ; that of Gibbon, in fait 
answer to Davis ; or that of James Maepberson, in his hOnous pamphlet, inti- 
tuled A Short History of the Opposition;” and yon shall perceive bow much 
Junius here excels these great writers, by combining with happier skill than 
they the natural tone and manner of business, with the ornaments of 
eloquence, and the artifices of rhetoric.” The writhings of Sir William will be 
seen, if not felt, in the subjoined reply : he has obviously become move cau- 
tious in hie dealinm with his unknown tormentor, but ibe last ssntenoe 
shows how bitterly ns feds the scmifiintion be lias undeigone,— JSa, 
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LETTER VI. 

TO TAB PRIVTF 4 B OF TUB PUBLIO ADVERT18BB. 

Sib, ^ Febraary 27, 1700. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Junius s important question : 
1 do not either take an oath, or declare upon honour, that I 
have no place of profit, dvil or military, when I receive the 
half-pay as an Irish colonel. My most gmcious sovereign 
gives it me as a pension ; he was pleased to think I deserved 
it. The annuity of 200^. Irish, and the equivalent for the 
half-pay, together produce no more than 380/. per annum, 
clear of fees and perquisites of office. 1 receive 107/. from 
my government of Yarmouth. Total 547/. per annum. My 
conscience is much at ease in these particulars ; my friends 
need not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interrogations: 
they are arms that may be easily turned against himself. I 
could, by malicious interrogations, disturb the peace of the 
most virtuous man in the kingdom ; I could take the deca- 
logue, and say to one man, Did you never steal ? To the 
next, Did you never commit murder ? And to Junius him- 
self, who is putting my life and conduct to the rack, Did you 
never bear false witness against thy neighbour? Junius must 
easily see that, unless he affirms the contrary in bis real 
name, some people who may be as ignorant of him as I am, 
.will be apt to suspect him of having deviated a lii lo from the 
truth : therefore let Junius ask no more questions. You bite 
against a file : cease, viper. 

W. D. 


• LETTER VII. 

TO SIB WILLIAM DRAPEB, KNIGHT OF THE BATH 

Sib, Maich 8, 1769. 

An academical education has given you an unlimited command 
over the most beautiful figures of speech. Masks, hatchets, 

* Hr. Heron eiteemt thif letter the lo Triomphe of Janitii, in re«u4 
iB tiM gBnecal rettili of hii newspaper eorfetpondenoe with Hii WilUBli 
WiML. E X 
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racks, and vipen dance through your, letters in all the inasei 
of metaphorical confusion. These are the gloomy companiooa 
of a disturbed imagination; the melancholy madness of poetry, 
without the inspiration. I will not contend with you in point 
of composition. You are a scholar. Sir William, and, if 1 am 
truly informed, you write Latin with almost as much purity 
as English. Suffer me then, for I am a plain unlettered 
man, to continue that style of interrogation, which suits my 
capacity, and to which, considering the readiness of your 
answers, you ought to have no objection. Even Mr. Bingiey < 
promises to answer, if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think that, if I were to ask a mosi 
virtuous man whether he ever committed theft, or murder, it 
w^ould disturb his peace of mind? Such a question might 
perhaps discompose the gravity of his muscles, but 1 believe 
It would little affect the tranquillity of his conscience. Ex- 
amine your own breast, Sir William, and you will discover 
that reproaches and inquiries have no power to afflict either 
the man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned profli- 
gate. It is the middle compound character which alone is 

Draper. The concluding paragraph bids adieu in a mitigsted tone, but still 
in the style of a man who looked down from an infinite distance upon hia 
antagonist prostrate at his feet, and assumed the authority of a conqueror, ia 
insulting at once the courage, the honour, and the prudence, of him whom 
he hod brought thus low. it must be owned that, as Sir William Draper's 
open interposition in the controversy with Junius was spontaneous, with a 
knowledge of the conditions under which he was to contend, Junius ouinol 
be, in candour blamed, as having dealt unfairly by him. Tet one would 
rather recommend these letters to Sir William Draper as a mode] of contre- 
venial address, of argumentative closeness, of skill to confound the under- 
standing by harassing the passions, than as examples of noble liberality and 
candour. — K d. 

* This man, being committed by Court of King's Bench for a con- 
tempt, voluntarily made oath, that he would never answer interrogatories 
iinbsss he should be put to the torture.— Juinva « 

llingley was by trade a printer, and in the character here referred to, u 
witness for the crown in a cause between government and Wilkes. It is dUf- 
ficiilt to say for what purpose this man Was subpoenaed on rither ride, lor hii 
obstinacy was so extreme, that he could not be induced to answer the inteSi 
rogiitories addressed to him on the part either of the plaintiff or defSKidant 
It was on this account he was committed to the King's Bench Prison, where 
he continned as refractory as in the King's Bench Court: he was at length 
dischaiged, on the motion of the Attorney-Oeneral, without any •ahmiauca 
on his own part, from the mere idea that be had suffered leveieiy enopgk fm 
kJs contumacy. 
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Tulberable: the man, wbc, without firmness enough to avoid 
a dishonourable action, has feelitg enough to be ashamed of it. 
. I thank you for your hint of the decalogue, and shall take 
an opportunity of applying it to some of your mo9t virtuoua 
friends in both Houses of Parliament 
‘ You seem to have dropped the affair of your regiment; so 
let it rest When you are appointed to another, I dare say 
you will not sell it either for a gross sum, or for an annuity 
upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not your 
enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you,) that you have 
been able to clear yourself of a crime, though at the expense 
of the highest indiscretion. You say that your half-pay was 
pven you by way of pension. 1 will not dwell upon the 
$ingularity of uniting in your own person two sorts of provi- 
sion, which in their own nature, and in all military and parlia- 
Dientaiy views, are incompatible; but I call upon you to justify 
that declaration wherein you charge your sovereign with 
having done an act in your favour, notoriously against law. 
The lialf-pay, both in Ireland and England, is appropriated 
by Parliament; and if it be given to persons who, like you, 
are legally incapable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It 
would have been more decent in you to have called tliis dis- 
honourable tiiansaction by its true name — a job to accommodate 
two persons, by particular interest and managemeijt at the 
Castle. What sense must Government have hod of your 
services, when the rewards they have given you are only a 
disgrace to you ! 

And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave of you for 
ever. Motives veiy different from any apprehension of your 
resentment, make it impossible you should ever know me. 
In truth, you have some reason to hold yourself indebted to 
me. From the* lessons I have given you, you may collect a 
profitable instruction for your future life. They will either 
^each you so to regulate your conduct as to be able to set 
Ihe most malicious inquiries at defiance ; or, if that be a lost 
hone, they will teach you prudence enough not to attract the 
public attention to a character which wiU only pass without 
censDce when it passes without observation. 

JUNIUH. 
r 1 
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It baf bean said, and I believe truly, that it was signified to Sir TVilUlMI 
Piaper, as the request of Lord Granby, that he should desist from writing in 
bis Lordship's defence. Sir William Draper certainly drew Junius forward 
to say more of Lord Granby’s character than he originally intended. •He witis 
reduced to the dilemma of either being totally silenced, or of supporting hbi 
first letter. Whether Six William had a right to reduce him to this dilemma, 
or to call upon him for his name, after a voluntary attack on Am side, are 
questions submitted to the candour of the public. Tiie death of Lord Granby 
was lamented by Junius. He undoubtedly owed some compensatons to the 
public, and seemed determined to acquit himself of them. In private life> 
he was unquestionably that good roan who, for the interest of his country, 
Ought to have been a great one. Bonum. virum facili dixerU; — magnum 
liltenUr. 1 speak of him now without pailiality ; — 1 never spoke of him 
with resentment. His mistakes in public conduct did not arise either from 
want of sentiment, or want of judgment, but in general from the difficulty of 
saying NO to the bad people who surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord Granby should remember, that be bim- 
self thought proper to condemn, retract, and disavow, by a most solemn de* 
claration in the House of Cuiiinions, that very system of political conduct 
which Junius hud held forth to the disapprobation of the public. — JuNitis. 

The politics of Sir William Draper were certainly not violent, and he ap- 
pears to have been rather a private friend of the Marquis’s than a partisan on 
either side of the question. The following letter, published by him in the 
Public Advertiser, in the very midst of his dispute with J itnius, is highly 
creditable to his liberality, and snfiiciently proves the truth of the assertion 
of Junius, that he could not be, at least upon political principles, Sir Wil- 
liam's enemy. 


TO THE PKINISR. 

Sir, ^ ^ Clifton, Fthruary 8, 1769. 

If the voice of a well-meaning individual could be heard amidst the clamour, 
fury, and madness of the times, would it appear too rash and presumptnous 
to propose to the public, that an act of indemnity and oblivion may be made 
fur a!l past transnetions and offences, as well with respect to Mr. Wilkes aa 
to our colonies) Such salutary expedients have been embraced by the wisest 
of nntions ; such expedients have been made nse of by our own, when the 

r iblic confusion had arrived to some very dangerous and alarming crisis ; and 
believe it needs not the gift of prophecy to foretell that some such crisis is 
now approaching. Perhaps it will be more wise and praiseworthy to make 
such an act immediately, in order to prevent the possibility (not to say the 
probability) of an insurrection at home and in our dependencies abroad, tbae 
it will be to be obliged to have recourse to one after the mischief has been 
done, and the kingdom has groaned under all the miseries that avarice, am* 
bititin, hypocrisy, and madness, could inflict upon it An net of grace, in- 
demnity, and oblivion, was passed at the restoration of King Cnarles the 
Becond ; but 1 will venture to say that had such au act been seaeonabhr 
passed in the raigii of his unhappy fiither, the civil war had been prevented^ 
and no restoration had been necessary. Is it too late to recall all the meti 
sengers and edicts of wrath 1 Cannot the money that is now wasted in end- 
less and mutual prosecutions, and in stopping the month of one penon, and 
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n that of another, be better employed in erecting a temple to Coneordl 
, Wilkes lay the first stone, and juch a stone as I hope the buUders 
will not refuse. May this parliament, to use Lord Clarendon's expressioig 
be called **The healing piirliament 1" Mny our foul wounds be cleansed 
and then closed 1 The English have been as famous for good*natnie as for 
valour— let it be not said that such qualities are degenerated into savage 
fsrocity. If any of ray friends in either house of legislature shall coudesceml 
to listen to and improve these hints> 1 shall think that 1 have not lived 
in vain. 

WILLIAM DBAFEB. 

Sir William, in return, if he ever had any personal enmity against Junius, 
appears to have relinquished it completely a short time after the contest, if 
we may judge from the following anecdote given by Mr. Campbell in his Lifu 
of Hugh Bo}d, p. 185. 

''Some months after the Letters of Junius were published collectively, 
Boyd met Sir William Draper at the tennis court, where their acquaint^ 
once was originally formed in the year 1769, and where (being both great 
tennis players) they used often to meet; the cotiversaticn turning upon 
Junius, Sir William observed, "That though Junius had treated him with 
extreme severity, he now looked upon him as a very honest fellow ; that he 
freely forgave him for the bitterness of his censures, and that there was no 
man with whom he would more gladly drink a bottle of old Burgundy.” 

Sir W« Draper, as far ns Lord Granby was implicated, dropped the sub* 
ject, though he subsequently wrote the following letter in defence of his own 
conduct, ill which he again calls upon Junius to avow himself. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIO ADVERTISER. 

Sir, Clifton, Apnl 24, 1769. 

A GENTLEMAN who signed himself An Ualf'pay Subaltern, has called upon 
me to stand forth in the behalf of the much diatressed officers now upon 
half-pay. He was pleased to say, that 1 ha\e an effectual method of being 
rea'ly serviceable to the officers of my reduced regiment 1 should havo 
been happy in receiving, by a private letter, that gentleimt: 's idea of relief 
for them ; could have wished he hod made use of a more iig .^eable mode of 
application than a public newspaper, as, unluckily, these ill- itaeoned provo- 
eativea are more apt to duguet than quicken the desire of doing good, espe- 
cially when they are accompanied by invidious reflections, both ntsh and ill- 
founded ; at present 1 am quite at a loss to find out by what means a person 
out of parlmnientyGvho has long retired from tU» great world, and who, of 
course, has but very little influence or interest, can be of much use to those 
gallant and distressed gentlemen, to many of whom I have the greatest oUi* 

S tions, of which 1 have, upon all occasions, made the most public and grate* 

1 acknowledgments; nor was there the smallest necessity to wttke me in 
tbie loud manner to a remembnince of their important services, althcingh 
^e writer has been pleased to charge me with forgetfulneai — a most heavgt 
imputation, as it implies ingratitude towards those by whom I have been at 
saaendally assisted, and to whom I am so much indebted for my good fov^ 
MnM, which, however, is not so great os the gentleman imagines : be himself 
that the Spanhuds have also Jvrgol to pay the 'ansuic. If he eauM 
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qiiickeii tbeir memory, instead of mine, the offioeri woidd lie more 
io him. 

Theiv bravery haa given me a competency, a golden medioeriig, Vnt not 
much affluence or luxury, which is a stranger to my house aa well ai to 
thoughts ; and I here most solemnly declare (notwithstanding the /a2if euter* 
tiont of a Junius, who has told the world that I had sold tlie parintfs of my 
victory, and then gravely asked me if 1 were not guilty of peijnry) that my 
income is now less than when 1 first went to Manilla. It is true that ite 
being so is by my own choice : I am voluntarily upon an equivalent for hal^ 

E ay ; and although I would most willingly stand forth in the service of my 
ing and country, should the necessity of the tiroes demand my poor assists 
Once, yet I would not again accept of any regiment whatsoever, or interfere 
with the pretensions of those officers whose good fortune has b^n less thail 
their merits ; nnd I here most solemnly declare, that I never received either 
from the East India Company, or from the Spaniards, directly or indirectly, 
any present or gratification or any circumstance of emolument whatsoever, to 
the amount of five sliillings, during the whole course of the expedition, or 
afterwards, my legal prize-money excepted. The Spaniards know that I re- 
fused the sum of fifty thousand pounds offered me by the Archbishop, to mid- 
gate the terms of the ransom, nnd to reduce it to half a million, instead of a 
whole one, so that had I been disposed to have basely sold the partners of m 3 
victory, avarice herself could not have wished for U' richer opportunity. 

The many base insinuations that have been of late thrown out to my dis- 
advantage in the puVdic papers, oblige me to have recourse to die same chan- 
nel for my vindication, and flatter myself that the public will be candid 
enough not to impute it to arnigance, vanity, or the impertinence of egotism; 
nnd hope that as much credit will be given to the assertions of a mao who is 
ready to seal his testimony with his blood, as to a writer, who, when re- 
peatedly called upon to avow himself, and personally maintain his accusation. 
Still skulks in the dark, or in the mean subterfuge of a mask. 

W. D. 


LETTER VIIL 

TO HIS OBACE THE DUKE OF OBAFTON. 

When Junius closed his correspondence with Sir William Draper, he was 
impatient to aim at a nobler quarry. The Duke of Gnifmn was now princi- 
pal minister, or First Lord of the Treasury. He stood at the head of thosa 
whom this writer wished to frighten from the helm of aflkiri. But for the 
interposition of Sir William Draper, and the discussion of the character of. 
Lord Granby, the duke would prolmbly have been singled out the first for 
B particular attack. Althvugh writing these letters, evidently, um a pm- 
conceived and regular plan, yet Junius had so settled this plan with hhnsi 
that he could seise, towurds its aecomplishaaent in any pi^ whatever new 
events should rise upon the public notice while he was proceeding in tin 
series of bis epiitolai^ invectives. He, in this letter, took oocoiton to open 
hii attack on the Duke of by Joinii^ in the oateiy of popskff f» 
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IHrtiMi t, on acMiint of a pardon granted to a cburman wbo bad been con- 
deniied lor murder, and whom the populace of London wiehed rather to have 
aeon banged. The cireumitancea of the caio am worthy of being here men- 
t^ed eomewbat in detail 

The leeignation of Mr. Pitt alid Lord Temple, upon the rejection of the 
former'e advice to declare war against Spain, was, perhaps, fully justified by 
the iitformation and the views on which that advice was founded. But the 
resignation of those ministers was made the signal for raising the outrageous 
jcbunour of unpopularity amtinst the government of the sovereign, whose coun- 
cils they had forsaken. When the Bake of Newcastle, and his dependants, 
at length reluctantly ftdlowed their example, a new agency was added to in- 
crease the bluster of the storm. The populace of London and Westminster 
would not, of themselves, have easily b^ome prompt to seditious tumults, 
ngainst the sway of a young monarch of an interesting person, and the fairest 
private character. But the discontented great openlv encouraged, to a certain 
length, the murmurs and tumults of the people ; and what they themselves would 
not openly do to provoke those tumults and murmurs, that they contrived to 
have done more secretly by busy agitators, and anonymous writings. The 
Nor(h Briton^ the work of John Wilkes, assisted by Charles Churchill and Lord 
Temple, whs admirably addressed to every popular prejudice and passion, 
and contibuted, therefore, in an extraordinary degree, to inflame both high 
and low, especially about the metropolis, with mingled rage and contempt 
against the government. When the fiimous Forty-fifth number of that papei 
appeared, the ministry thought they saw the occasion which they desired to 
have arrived. They begun their proceedings against its author by a measure 
which, though its use had been exemplified by the YThigs at the height of 
their power, was a violation of the fundamental laws of the constitution. 
This measure was the issuing of a general warrant, in the trial of the 
validity of whiclr the courts of law gave the triumph to Wilkes. Nothing 
animates vulgar ferocity and turbulence more than success. The government 
became, therefore, doubly unpopular, after the courts of law had, in one in- 
stance. declared against it. The Whigs in opposition saw with joy the un- 
popularity of the ministry, for they naturally believed that a young king, 
desirous of the love of his people, and personally deserviMg it, would not 
flul to dismiss his present ministers and favourites, if he she Id be once con- 
vinced that they, and they alone, made him odious to his subjects. Wilkes's 
Imprudence soon reversed his treunph. Ho was expelled the House of Com- 
tnons, and prosecuted to outlawry bdbre a court of justice. Yet the popular 
ferment did not subside, nor could the tumultuous spirit of the people be 
easily reduced under the propw restraints. Tbece had been irregularities in 
the renewed proceediogi against the author of tne Norik Briton^ which, 
adsing frsm nothing but imprudence and want of address in the minister^ 
Wile liy the art of opposition represented to the people as indications of a 
Mtled design to overthrow the national libertiea By various acts, almost 
all the Whigs in the opposition, directly or indirectly, engaged never to take 
a part in the administration, without procuring a reversu of what had been 
dm against Wilkes, and without compensating him for bis suflerings in 
wlai was esteemed to be a public cuuse. On the other bind, for a while^ 
1M> parly uninld be admitled into liministcation, without enbiucing the priiir 
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Ciples and iht conaequenceB of the prosecution of X^ilkea. Tbe 
nf Rockingham's administration of 1765 were reduced to the humilktion cl 
pensioning Wilkes abroad, that they might not lose, by his return upon tkem^ 
either the king or people. When the Duke of Grafton rose into greater an* 
thority, under the ministry of Lord Chatham, he taught his friend Wilkes te 
expect, from his good offices, all that either Wilkes himself or the publio 
could demand iu his favour. Wilkes returned, submitted himself to the lawa 
of bis country, had his outlawry annulled, and was condemned to suffer 
punishment under the effect of his former prosecution. The Duke of Grafton 
could not fulfil what ho had promised, yet the vigilance and the energies of 
government were somehow unaccountably relaxed in favour of the daring 
agitator. The people were glad to see him brave the government and tba 
pailiiiment to the tw'th. They espoused his cause with eagerness infinitely 
greater than they had before discovered towards him. It seemed as if the 
populace of London and Middlesex were the plehs of ancient Borne, and 
Wilkes a tribune. Even while he was an outlaw they would choose him at 
the general election, to represent the county of Middlesex in parliament. 
The rival candidates, whom government fiivoured, had a hired mob to con- 
tend with the mob of Wilkes's partisans. In a fray a man of the name ot 
Clarke was killed by persons belonging to that which was called the hired 
mob of the court Those persons were brought to trial. In the exaspera- 
tion of the people against tlte court, M'Quirk was found guilty by the jury. 
The crown might have freely pardoned him, without publicly assigning any 
reason for this act of mercy. But administration was, at this time, so timid 
and feeble, in consequence of its former irregularities in the exercise of power, 
that even pnrdon to a condemned criminal might not be granted without 
rendering an account to the people. By the advice of Lord Camden, nt that 
time Lord Chancellor, witnesses were again examined concerning the imme- 
diate cause of Clarke's death. It was rendered probable that the jury who 
found M'Quirk guilty might have been hastily mistaken. M'Quirk was par- 
doned. The reasons for the pardon were made public, perhaps not more to 
justify the sovereign, than to throw out an insinuation of partiality in the jury. 
The clamour of the public was raised high against this act qf mercy. Junius 
marked their humour, and would not miss so fair an occasion of becoming 
the apologist of their prejudices, and of inflaming their passions, in order tho 
more effectually to promote his own primary viewa The contest between 
the ministry and the people of tbe metropolis was on this occasion tbe fiercer, 
because while the people complained, on the one hand, that tbe government 
was disposed to support and strengthen itself by infractions of the law, and 
an irregular exercise of the prerogative, the friends of gpvemmen^ on tha 
other hand, alleged that juries were eager to acquit every person tried befoin 
them, however strong the evidence against him, if it were a public crime of 
which he was accused, and that crime some attempt to thwart and embarrasi 
the executive power. 

In this letter Junius introduces his animodversioDS on the pardon te 
M^Quirk, with accusing the Duke of Grafton of making his sovereign odioai 
to tee English nation, by exhibiting him, contrary to the design of the Kng^ 
lisb constitution, as tbe author rather of acu of unpopular severity than of 
sock aa could be alone adopted to conciliate the fiivour of the people, acd 
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■uitkmg 1 m excrcine even of the royal prerogative of mercy to iudinduali. 
appeal to be sullen cruelty to the public at large. These iniinuatioiu were 
mtiMided both to reach the sovereign himself, in the estimation of the public^ 
and to excite, if the Letter should fiill into their lands, mutual suspicions ik 
tlie minJs of the king and of his minister. 

Junius next enters directly up^m the subject which his letter was meant 
to discuss. He suggests that government had employed every possible ex- 
ertion of L jlue influence to save M'Qiiirk at his trial. He aflirms that* 
when his guilt had appeared too flogitint and too notorious to hi* by any arts 
saved from the justice of an English jury, then, with singular wickedness 
and fully, had the minister advised his sovereign to insult that jury, and en- 
courage seditious riots, by pardoning, upon frivolous pretexts, a CTiminal 
whose profligacy mercy could not he expected to reclaim, and whose pdiiish- 
ment would have bcim a highly salutary example, to command due respect 
for the king's peace, and due reverence for the laws. 

He insinuates, as was then very industriously alleged by the demagogues 
and agitators of the opposition, that the ministers were not unwilling to en- 
courage riots, and every spi^cics of tiiniiiltiious licence, in order to procure a 
pretence fur superseding the legal functions of the civil magistracy, by the 
ordinary employment of a military force to keep the peace. He next ex- 
amines the reasons alleged for the pardon of M ‘Quirk, and pronounces them 
absurdly frivolous. In the close of his letter he makes an eloquent transition 
to the case of Mr. Wilkes, by which the minds of the public had been 
deeply interested, and violently agitated. He strives to make the unpopular 
pardon to M'Quirk still more odious, by contrasting it with the obstinacy 
with which (ioverninent denied the only pardon which the people were 
greatly solicitous to obtain, and concludes with a fierce accusation of the 
J>uke’s private morals and public conduct. — Heron, 

Mt Lord, March 18, 1769. 

Before you vrere placed at the head of affaird, it had been a 
maxim of the English Government, not unwillingly admitted 
by the people, that every ungracious or severe exc rtion of the 
prerogative should be placed to the account of the minister ; 
but that whenever an act of grace or benevolence was to be 
performed, the whole merit of it should be attributed to the 
Sovereign himself*. It was a wise doctrine, my lord, and 
equally advantageous to the king and to hie subjects; for while 
it preserved that suspicious attention with which the people 
ought always to examine the conduct of ministers, it tended 
at the same time rather to increase than to diminish their 
attachment to the person of their Sovereign. If there be not 
fl fatality attending eveiy measure you are concerned in, bv 
what treacheiy or by what excess of folly has it happened, 

' * Lsi tuis ne se sont r£serv 6 qne les graces. Ils icnvoieDt les condamnr- 
Amm viesi leur cflkiin. 
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that tliosH oiigracioiis acts which have distinguished jour 
administration, and which ! doubt not were entirely your own, 
should carry with them a strong appearance of personal 
interest, and even of personal enmity, in a quarter where no 
such interest or enmity can be supposed to exist without the 
highest injustice and the highest dishonour ? On the other 
hand, by what judicious management have you contrived it 
that the only act of mercy to which you ever advised youi 
Sovereign, far from adding to the lustre of a character truly 
gracious and benevolent, should be received with universal 
disapprobation and disgust ? 1 shall consider it as a minis- 

terial measure, because it is an odious one, and as your mear 
sure, my Lord Duke, because you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, it was 
natural enough that Govehiment should give him every po8<* 
siblo encouragement and support. The honourable service for 
which he was hired, and the spirit with which he performed it^ 
made common cause between your G race and him. The miuister 
who by secret corruption invades the freedom of elections, and 
the ruffinn who by open violence destroys that freedom, are 
embarked in the same bottom. They have the same interests, 
and mutually feel for each other. To do justice to your 
Grace’s humanity, you felt for M*Quirk as you ought to do, 
and if you had been contented to assist him indirectly, with- 
out a notorious denial of justice, or openly insulting the sense 
of the nation, you might have satisfied eveiy duty of political 
friendship, without committing the honour of your Sovereign, 
or hazarding the reputation of his government. But when 
this unhappy man had been solemnly tried, convicted and 
condemned ; — when it appeared that he had been frequently 
employed in the same services, and that no excuse for him 
could be drawn either from the innocence of his former life, 
or the simplicity of his character, was it not hazarding too 
much to interpose the strength of the prerogative between 
this felon and the justice of his countiy^? You ought to 

* WhtiehaU, 11, 1769. Hit Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to extend his royal mercy to Bdward M^Quirk, found guilty of the muidei 
af George Clarke, as appears by his royal warrant, to the tenor foUowiqg:— < 
GBORGB R. 

Whkbkas a doubt had ansen in Our Royal breast cflneemtiig the owidaKi 
of the Death of Gecige Clarke, from the repreieniaiiniis af Wimam 
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have kAom that an example of this sort was never so necos : 
saiy as at present; and certainly you must have known that 
the lot could not have fallen u^n a more guilty ol>)ect 
What system of government is this? You are perpetually 
comfdaining of the riotous disposition of the lower class of 
people, yet, when the laws hav^given you the means of making 
an example, in every sense unexceptionable, and by far the 
most likeV to awe the multitude, you pardon the offenre, and 
are not ashamed to give the sanction of Government to the 
riots you complain of, and even to future murders. You are 

K«i., Mirgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary ; both of whom, ns has heel 
represent to Us, attended the deceased before his death, and expressed 
their opinions that he did not die of the blow he received at Brentford v 
And whereas it appears to Us, that neither of the said persons were produced 
as witnesses npon the trial though the said Solomon Starling had been ex- 
amined before the coroner, and the only person called to prove that the death 
of the said George Clarke was occasioned by the said blow was John Foot, 
snigeon, who never saw the deceased till after his death : We thought 
thereupon, to ivfer the said representations, together with the report of the 
Recoraer of Our City of London, of the evidence given by Richard and 
William Bcnle, and the said John Foot, on the trial of Edwa^ Quirk, othe^ 
wise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M'Quirk, for the murder 
ef the said Clarke, to the masters, wardens, and the rest of the court of ex- 
aminers of the Surgeons* Company, commanding them likewise to take such 
further examination of the said persons so representing, and of the said John 
Foot, as they might think necessary, together with the premises above- 
mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, “Whether it did or 
did not appear to them that the said George Clarke died in consequence of 
the blow he received in the riot at Brentford on. the 8th of Decemlwr last." 
And the said court of examiners of the Surgeons' Company having thereupon 
reported to us their opinion, “ That it did not appear to then- that he did 
We have thought proper to extend Our royal mercy to him tho said Edward 
Quirk, otherwise Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M Quirk, and to 
grant him Our free pi^on for the murder of the said Gkorge Clarke, of which 
ne has been found guilty : Our will and pleasure therefore is. That he, the 
said Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward 
M'Quirk, be inserAd, for the said murder, in ouw first and next getieml 
paidon that shall come out for the poor convicts of Newgate, without any 
condition whatsoever; and that in the mean time you take bail for his 
appearance in order to plead Our said pardon. And for so doing this shidl 
be your warrant. 

diven at Our court of St. James’s, the 10th day of Maicn, 1760, in thg 
ninth year of oor reign.-— By his Majesty’s cosnumd, 

ROGHFOBa 

To Our trusty wd well-beloved James Eyre, Esq., Recorder 
' of Our city of London, the Sherifib of Our said city and 

aouBty of Middlesex., and all others whom it may conoetn. 
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partial, perhaps, to the militarj mode of execution, and had 
rather see a score of these vrretches butchered bj the guai'dsi 
than one of them suffer death by regular course of law *. How 
does it happen, my Lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy 
of the prerogative is cruelty and oppression to the subject? 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary that you thought 
it necessary to give some reasons for it to the public. Let 
them be fairly examined. ' 

1. You say that Messrs. Bromfield and Starling were not 
examined at M^Quirk's trial. 1 will tell your Grace why they 
were not. They must have been examined upon oath ; and it 
was foreseen, that their evidence would either not benefit, 
or might be prejudicial to the prisoner. Otherwise, is it con- 
ceivable that bis counsel should neglect to call in such material 
evidence? 

2. You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased until after 
his death. A surgeon, my Lord, must know very little of his 
profession, if, upon examining a wound or a contusion, he 
cannot determine whether it w^as mortal or not. While the 
party is alive, a surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; 
whereas, by the death of the patient, he is enabled to consider 
both cause and effect in one view, and to speak with a certainty 
confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the establishment of a 
new tribunal. Your inquisitio post mortem is unknown to the 
laws of England, and does honour to your invention f. The 

* This subject is farther touched \ipon in Miscellaneous Letters, No. 24. 

*1* This sentence, in n note to one of the editions of the Letters of J unius, if 
said to have no correct meaning. “Junius/* says the commentator, “ thought 
that he had hit upon a forcible and quaintly allusive expression, hastily used 
it, and blundered into nonsense in the use/* The reader, however, shaill now 
determine whether it is the author or the commentator who has Uui^ved 
into nontense. ** 

The expression is, in fact, perfectly correct, though liable to be misunder* 
•tood without some attention. Every coroner's inquest, indeed, except in 
the cases of shipwreck and treasure-trove, is, when exercised judicially, an 
inquisitio post moiiem; but it can only legally take place, super «witHn 
eoi'poris, “ on the sight of the corpse or dead body,*’ on the spot where the 
death was produced, and by a jury summoned from the neighlmurbood. In 
the instance before ns none of these constitutional requisites were attended 
to; and Junius might hence remark, with the strictest aocuticy, as well al 
with the keenest irony, “ Your xnqnlsUio post niorUm is unknowB te the 
laws of England.” 
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oolj material objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot’s ovideaoe 
Eras insufficient because he dii not examine the around till 
after the death of the portj, much less can a negative opinion^ 
given by gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. Clarke^ 
either before or after his decease, authorize you to supersede 
the verdict of a jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask you, has it never occurred to 
your Grace, while you were withdrawing this desperate wretch 
from that justice which the laws had awarded, and which the 
whole people of England demanded, against him, that there is 
another man, who is the favourite of his country, whose pardon 
would have been accepted with gratitude, whose pardon would 
have healed all our divisions? Have you quite forgotten 
that this man was once your Grace's friend? Or is it to 
murderers only that you will extend the mercy of the crown? 

These aro questions you will not answer. Nor Id it ueces^ 
sary. The character of your private life, and tlie uniform 
tenor of your public conduct, is an answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER IX. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

It is easy to soe that this letter, like the former, was written chiefly on 
account of Wilkes. The Duke of Qrafton had even lately invited Mr. Wilkes 
from France, and encouraged him with the hopes of pardon, preferment, and 
emolument. But Wilkes’s demands were so high, and so lix**d was still thh 
resentment of the court against him, that the Duke could n^ fulfil his pro- 
mise, nor gratify his own wishes. Wilkes believed that he had the public 
on his side, and would not be made a dupe. He chose rather to encounter 
the Duke's resentment, than to risk the loss of the public favour. That 
favour made him representative in parliament for the county of Middlesex. 
The Ministry procured him to be again expelled from the House of Commons. 
Again and agmn hfl was re-elected. Government W not, when this letter 
was written, taken the last steps against Wilkes in regard to the Middlesex 
Section. Junius might perha^ hope that his threats and invectives would 
deter the Duke of Grafton from the contest,aiid give the victory to "the minidb 
of the multitude." — H bkov« 

Mt Lobd, April 10, 1769. 

I HAVE SO good an ipinion of your Graces discernment, that 
when the author of the vindication of your conduct assures us 
tbai he writes from his pwu mere motion, without the least 
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authority from yonr Grace*, I should be loady enough ta 
believe him, but for one fatal mark, which seems to be fixed 
upon eveiy measure, in which either your personal or your 
^litical character is concerned. Your first attempt to support 
Sir William Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the 
second ensured success to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinary 
stop you took to make Sir James Lowther lord paramount of 
Cumberland has ruined his interest in that county for everf. 
The House List of Directors was cursed with the concurrence 
of government and even the miserable Dingley could not 
escape the misfortune of your Graces protection §. With 
this uniform experience before us, we are authorized to sus* 
pect that when a pretended vindication of your principles and 
conduct in reality contains the bitterest refiections upon both, 
it could not have been written without your immediate direc* 
tion and assistance. The author, indeed, calls God to witness 
for him, with all the sincerity, and in the very terms of an 
Irish evidence, to the best of his knowledge and belief. My 
Lord, you should not encourage these appeals to heaven. 
The pious prince, from whom you are supposed to descend, 
made such frequent use of them in^his public declarations, that 
at last the people also found it necesrary to appeal to heaven 
in their turn. Your administration has driv.en us into cir- 
cumstances of equal distress ; — beware at least how you 
remind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer for. You have provoked 
this unhappy gentleman to play the fool once more in public 
life, in spite of his years and infirmities, and to show us that, 


* He alladee to a pamphlet containing a long and lahonred vindicatioo of 
the Puke of Giafton, attributed to the pen of Mr.Bdwaid Weiton, writer of 
the Chizette. 

t See note upon the Nullum Tmpus bill, Junios, Now 5, in which the 
conteit between Sir Jamei Lowther and tho Duke of PcLtland ia detailed at 


huge. 

$ At this period the whole four and twenty directors were annually 
chosen, and ten gendemen, whose names were not inserted in the house list^ 
were elected, notwithstan^ng the influence of government was exerted in its 
support. 

§ This unfortunate person had been persuaded by the Duke of Grafion to 
set up for Middlesex, his Graoe being determined to seat him in the House 
W Commons if he had but a single vote. It happened unluckily that be 
^uld' not prevail upon any one fre^older to put him in nominadnn, and ll 
40as with difiicuUy he eaoiped out of the hands of the populaoe.«^Dlioa ^ 
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ftS yon yonrself are a singular instance of youth without spirit, 
the man who defends you is a no less remarkable example of 
Age without the benefit of experience. To follow such a 
writer minutely would, like his own periods, be a labour with* 
out end. The subject too lias been already discussed, and is 
sufficiently understood. I cannot help observing, however, 
that, when the pardon of Mac Quirk was the principal charge 
against you, it would have been but a decent compliment to 
your Grace b understanding to have defended you upon your 
own principles. What credit does a man deserve, who tells 
us plainly that the facts set forth in the king's proclamation 
were not the true motives on which the pardon was granted, 
and that he wishes that those cbirurgical reports, which first 
gave occasion to certain doubts in the royal breast, had not 
^en laid before his majesty? You See, my Lord, that even 
your friends cannot defend your actions without changing 
your principles, nor justify a deliberate measure of govern- 
ment without contradicting the main assertion on which it 
was founded. 

The conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced you to a dilemma 
in which it was hardly possible, for you to reconcile your 
political interest with your duty. You were obliged either to 
abandon an active useful partisan, or to protect a felon from 
public justice. With your usual spirit, you preferred your 
interest to every other consideration; and, with your usual 
judgment, you founded your determination upon the only mo- 
tives which should not have been given to the public. 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes’s conduct, yet your 
advocate reproaches me with having devoted myself to the 
aervice of sedition. Your Grace can best inform us for which 
of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you first honoured him with 
your friendship, or how long it was before you discovered 
those bad one# in him at which, it seems, your delicacy was 
amended. Remember, my Lord, that you continued your 
connection with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been convicted 
of those crimes which you have since taken pains to represent 
in the blackest colours of blasphemy and treason. How nor 
luclgr is it that tho first instance you have given os of a 
sorupulous regard to decorum is united with the breach of a 
mord obligation ! For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to 
affirm that, if T had been weak e iough to form such a friend- 
ahip, t would never have heen \mc enough to betnigr it. But* 
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let Mr. Wilkes s character be i^hat it may, this at least is 
certain, that, circumstanced as he is witn 'regard to the nublie. 
even his vices plead for him. The people of Englana have 
too much discernment to suffer your Grace to take advantage 
of the failings of a piivate character, to establish a precedent 
by vrhich the public liberty is affected, and which you may 
hereafter, with equal ease and satisfaction, employ to the 
ruin of the best of men in the kingdom. Content yourself, 
xny Lord, with the many advantages which the unsullied purity 
of your own character has given you over your unhappy, de- 
serted friend. Avail yourself of all the unforgiving piety of 
the court you live in, and bless God that ** you are not as 
other men are ; extortioners, uqjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican.”* In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour 
aud good faith may be violated with impunity, and there you 
may safely indulge your genius. But the laws of England 
shidl not be violated, even by your holy zeal to oppress a sinr 
ner^ and though you have succeeded in making him the 
tool, you shall not make him the victim, of your ambition 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER X. 

TO MR. EDWARD WESTON 


Sib, April 21, 1769. 

I SAID you were an old man without the benefit of experience. 
It seems you are also a volunteer with a stipend of twenty 
commissions t; and at a period when all prospects are at an 

* This is one of those frequent occasions on which Junius discovers his 
kitimate acquaintance with the Bible, and bis want of reverence for the Hdy 
Scriptures. — En. 

f Under the presumption that the pamphlet alluded tlU in the preceding 
letter, entitled a " Vindication of the Uuke of Grafton/* was written by Mr. 
Weston, and which was avowedly defended by the author, whoever he wa% 
£n the Public Advertiser under the signature of a " Volunteer in the Govern* 
ment's Service,** the foUowing short letter, addressed to that gentlemBD, o6* 
wUnulujprom tAc pen qf Junius, appeared in the same paper. 

fO SHE UGHT BON. SDWAED WESTON. 

SiE, April 20, 1769. . 

Tovb are, though oppressed with bodily and mental infimities, whicdi, 
the world's edifi^tion, you have published to it, demands some inspect, ci 
tlie cause you have embarked in would entitlo you to none. The last gUU’ 
mssmgp of jour eNptring taper, however, do your hero no honour ; snul f 
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eod, you aro Btil\ looking forward to rewards whioh yoa oan- 
not eigoy. No man is better acquainted with the bounty ol 
government than you are 

"ton impudence, 

Tondraire vieilla^, aura la recompense.*’* 

fiear the principle that has kindled it obtains yon no credit. You are a prlry 
connaeUar in Ireland, writer of the Gazette, comptroller of the salt-office, a 
xlerk of the signet, and a pensioner on the Irish establishment : such is ^e 
VcluHieer! And you may remember, when you were under secretary of 
state, the division of 6001. among ten people, left to your discretion, of which 
rou modestly claimed 400/. for yourself. So honest, so upright, and so die* 
interested, is the man/ Let Junius be the dij'ty rascal you call him, I 
know, you know, and all the world knows, w/mt you arc.— CJaiTO. 

This letter produced a short reply from the Volunteer, in which he denies 
that Mr. Weston is the author of the pamphlet, or of the letter under that 
signature ; and one from Poetikasiost who attacks J unius in the following 
words: — 

" You conclude your despicable vindication of an honour which you do not 
possess, by asserting * that you are a master in the art of representing the 

treachery of the minister, and the abused simplicity of a .* Villain ! 

of whom) You, who write under tiie name of Junius, are a base scoundreL 
Yon lie ; and you may find out who gives you the lie.” 

These letters occasioned the under-written answer : — 

TO TBB BIGHT HOB. EDWARD WESTON. 

April 27, 1769. 

Thb old fox has been unkennelled, but is ashamed of his stinking tail. Either 
several people of intelligence and consideration have been grossly deceived, 
or our doughty Volunteer declares upon his honour an untruth. I cannot 
believe a misinformation, unless the world should have thought that no 
impertinent, expectant old fellow could have been found to despatch so lame 
an errand but you. 

You seem ashamed of your generous distribution ; I appluu; your modesty I 
hut it shall not be at the expense of truth. You did claim 400/. out of 600/. 
for your own self; and there are, I suppose, at least half a dozen people who 
can attest it And you shall find that 1 dare say something else to your 
mortification, if you suppose the world is not heartily tired of yon, your petu- 
lance, and your crudities. 

I don't ^lieve the governors of Bedlam indulge their patients with news- 
pa^n, or 1 should have supposed that Poetikastos had obtained his genteel 
residence there. The poor raving creature bawls aloud for swords and 
pistols, and requires the last argument instead of the best. The public has 

S ronounced upon his reason the judgment of Felo de sc, from his own pen > 
am so impressed with humanity as to wish the coroner may not have the 
trouble of passing the same sentence upon his person from his sword. 1 
should, however, pity the elegant Jimius, who well deserves the thanks of 
the independent public, if he was obliged to take notice of eveiy Ihol^ 
sycophant, and bally. — CuTO. 

^ A quolatisii ttirn Gornmlle, aptly inteoduced.-— Sn, 
tOlM L 2i 
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But I frill not descend to an altercation either with the im- 
potence of your a^e, or the peevishness of your diseases. Tour 
pamphlet f, ingenious as it is, has been so little read, that the 

f >ublic cannot know how far you have a right to give me the 
ie, without the following citation of your own woras. 

Page 6 — * 1. That he is persuaded that the motives which 
ho (Sir. Weston) has alleged must appear fully sufficient# 
with or without the opinions of the surgeons. 

* 3. That those voiy motives must have been the founda- 
tion on which the Earl of Bochford thought proper, 

* 8. That he cannot but begbet that the Earl of Bochford 
seems to have thought proper to lay the chirurgical reports 
before the king in preference to all the other sufficient mo- 
tives,' Ac. 

Let the public determine whether this be defending govern 
ment on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I confesst 
not ill suited to the elegance of your own manners, or to the 
dignity of the cause you have undertaken. Eveiy common 
dauber writes rascal and villain under his pictures, because 
the pictures themselves have neither character nor resem- 
blance. But the works of a master require no index. His 
features and colouring are taken from nature. The impres- 
sion they make is immediate and uniform ; nor is it possible 
to mistake his characters, whether they represent the tieacheiy 
of a minister, or the abused simplicity of a king. 

JUNIUS. 

f It is ponible Jimia^ thoogli htf information wai gonefaUy oocnnite, was 
incorrect in attributing pamphlet to Mr. Weston. For, in a lettfN sn^ 
sorted by Mr. Weston in the FuMie Advertim, a few months afoenrardi^ 
October 14, he solemnly denies his having written this and a variety tn 
pamphlets and letters attributed to him'. 


’ The letter of Junins to Mr. Weston, and Ike letters of Oriio, which 
the editor of Woodfoll’s edition, on not very oondnsive testimoDy, has 
ascribed to him, with their rejoinders, ate carious specimeiis of the nnlfaensed 
range of virulence and insinnation then allowed in political coatroveny. lb 
the ''Works of Peter Porcupine'* efhisions may be met with, eqoel&ag in 
abuse, bitterness, and unwarranted assumptums^ those of the time of 
Junius ; but such oommitnieations, with rare exeeptiona, weald be promptly 
by the present aewspi^ press.— Bu* 
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LETTER XI. 

TC BIS GBAGB THE DUKE OF OBAFl’ON 

Xt Lord, April 24, 1769. 

Tns system you seemed to have adopted when Lord Chatham 
unexpectedly left you at the head of affairs gave us no prO' 
mise of that uncommon exertion of vigour, which has since 
illustrated your character, and distinguished your administia* 
lion. Far from discovering a spirit bold enough to invade the 
first rights of the ])cop1e, and the first principles of the con- 
stitution, you were scrupulous of exercising even those powers, 
with which the executive branch of the legislature is le^ly 
invested. We have not yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes 
was suffered to appear at large, nor how long he was at liberty 
to canvass for the city t and county, with all the terrors of an 
outlawry hanging over himt* Our gracious sovereign has 
not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you took of his 
dignity and of the safety of his person, when at a crisis which 
courtiers affected to call alarming, you left the metropolis 
exnosed for two nights together to eveiy species of riot and dis- 
oraer. The security of the royal residence from insult was then 

* Upon the whole, thia letter is s ikilful and eloquent comporition. Itf 
main object it to alarm and confound the minister, to rouse the indignation 
of the people, and to open the batteries of argument against the decision of 
the House of Commons in favour of Luttrell's election for Xid'/lesex. — Ed. 

f Prior to his offering himself for the county of Middlesex, Wilkes had 
beonne a candidate for the metropolis, and it riras in consequence of his 
fiulure in the city that he pressed forwaM to the county. The populace, in 
both eases, were so numerously and so violentlj attachra to him that many 
serious riots were the consequence ; and so ontcageous were they in two or 
three instances, that the court party strenuously asserted that the city, and 
even the palace itself, were not Itm from dan^r. Of these riots, the two 
moat serious that ooenmd were— on the meeting of parliament, when the 
ijoMdaee sammnded the King's Bench prison from an expectation of seeing 
WSkes, who had then been dected member for Middlesex, liberated in order 
to take his seat in the aenate, in the course of which several persons were 
fciffed by the firing of the militaiy ; and on the connter«ddress to that of the 
city carried to St. James's by those who were deputed for this purpose ; 
m whieh last eceasion the riot act was read at the palace gate, and Lord 
Talbot, the lord-steward, had his staff of office broken in his nuid. 

i Sio Ammnx, p. 478, for Lord Mansfield's admiiablo address on the 
anroimlat the outlawiy of Wilkoo,— Ssb 
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Bufficientlj provided for in Mr. Gonwaj's firmness * and I/)cd 
Weymouth’s discretion; while the prime minister of Great 
Britain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms oi faded beauty 
liad lost all memoiy of his sovereign, his country and himself. 
In these instancos you might have acted with vigour, for you 
would have had the sanction of the laws to support you. The 
friends of government might have defended you without 
shame, and moderate men, who wish well to the peace and 
good order of society, might have had a pretence for applaud- 
ing your conduct. But these, it seems, were not occasions 
worthy of your Grace’s interposition. You reserved the proofs 
of your intrepid spirit for trials of greater hazard and import- 
ance : and now, as if the most disgraceful relaxation of the 
executive authority bad given you a claim of credit to indulge 
in excesses still more dangerous, you seem determined to 
compensate amply for your former negligence, and to balance 
the non-execution of the laws with a breach of the consti- 
tution. From one extreme you suddenly start to the other, 
without leaving, between the weakness and the fury of the 
passions, one moment’s interval for the firmness of the under- 
standing. 

These observations, general as they are, might easily be 
extended into a faithful histoiy of your Grace's administration, 
and perhaps may be the employment of a future hour. But 


* The Hon. Henry Seymour Conway was brother to Lord Hertford, and 
father of the late Mrs. Dumcr, who constituted, indeed, his only issue. He 
had enjoyed several places of high rank and confidence at court during the 
beginning of his Majesty's reign. After the prorogation of parliament, in the 
year 1764, G. Grenville, then first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, in conjunction with the Puke of Bedford, lord president, took 
from him his regiment, and dismissed him from his office as groom of the 
bed-chamber to the King, in consequence of having voted, in the lower honse^ 
in opposition to government, upon the question of gtmnU wairanU. Mr. 
Conway was made a secretary of state in the Rockingham administratioR of 
1765, and retained that post till Lord Chatham, who succeeded Lord Rock- 
ingham, quitted office in October 176S. Mr. Conway was a man of an 
independent mind, but often wavering in opinions, and, like his frvouiito 
cousin, Horace Walpole, much attached to literature and the fine arts. 

f The celebrated Nancy Parsons, afterwards Lady Maynard. Unfortnnatb 
ill bis first marriage, the Puke was now living in csliba^, and kept a 
mistress, who, it appears, had been lovelier in the eves of Junius when 
younger ; but this could be no heinoiis political crime in his Qnc^ xatluT 1^ 
private misfortune. — S j». 
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the biifimess of the present moment will not suffer me to look 
back to a series of events, which cease to be interesting or 
important, because tbej are succeeded by a measure so singu 
larly daring that it excites all our attention, and engrosses 
all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr Luttrell has been crowned with suc- 
cess With this precedent before you, with the principles 
cn which it was established, and with a future House of 


* In the contest for the county of Middlesex, the House of Commons, en 
the 8rd of February, 1769, had proceeded to the severe step of expelling 
Mr. Wilkes for, among other offences, republishing in the St. James's 
Chronicle Lord Weymouth's letter to Mr. Justice Ponton, one of the mams- 
trates for Surrey, with the ensuing prefatory remarks : “ I send you the fol- 
lowing authentic state paper, the date of which, prior by more than three 
weeks to the fatal 10th of May, 1768, shows how long the horrid massacre 
in St. George's Fields had been planned and determined upon before it was 
carried into exeention, and how long a hellish project can he brooded over by 
some infernal spirits without one moment's remorse." Mr. Wilkes having 
admitted the publication, the bouse resolved **That John Wilkes, Esq., a 
member of this house, who hath, at the bar of this house, confessed himself 
to be the author and publisher of what this house has resolved to be an 
insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel ; and who has been convicted in the 
Court of King's Bench of having printed and published a seditious libel, and 
three ohscere and impious libels ; and, by the judgment of the said court, 
has been sentenced to undergo twenty-two months' imprisonment, and is now 
in execution under the said judgment, he expelled this house;" which wai 
carried in the affirmative by 219 against 137. On the 16th of February, 
1769, he was a second time returned for Middlesex without opposition. On 
the day following the election was vacated, and he was declare! by a majority 
of the house incapable of being elected into that parliam iit. Notwith- 
standing this resolution of the bouse he was a third time, March 10, elected 
without opposition ; for Bingley, as before observed, had not been able to 
obtain even a nomination. This election, however, was also declared void 
the next day. The great mass of Middlesex freeholders were, in conse- 
quence, thrown into a more viplent commotion than ever, and insisted upon 
their right to return whomsoever they pleased, let parliament expel him as 
often as it pleased. Wilkes was a third time expelled ; and, to oppose him 
with a certainty of success, another device was now contrived ; and, under 
the promise tliat he should certainly be seated for the counter in opposition 
to Wilkes, Colonel Luttrell was prevailed upon to relinquish the seat ho 
then held, and to oppose him with all the force that could be mustered up 
en the occasion. With every possible effort exerted in his fevour, howerer, 
Imttrel] was incapable of obtaining more than two hundred and ninety-six 
votes^ and Wilkes was again returned oLmott unanimously. The ministry 
won intimidated ; bat still resolved to carry their new device into effect 
'Wilkes was not now, therefore, to be openly re-ex{mlled; but, whkh 
Amounted to the same thing, to be declared incapable of sitting in parliament 
In oonaeqnenee ef his previous expulsion, and Luttreli was of course declared 
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Commons, perhaps less virtuous than the presenti evciy 
county in England, under the auspices of the treasuiy, may 
be represented as completely as the county of Middlesex. 
Posterity will be indebted to your Grace for not contenting 
yourself with a temporary expedient, but entailing upon them 
the immediate blessings of your administration. Boroughs 
were already too much at the mercy of government Counties 
could neither be purchased nor intimidated. But their solemn 
determined election may be rejected, and the man they detest 
may be appointed, by another choice, to represent them in 
parliament. Yet it is admitted, that the sheriffs obeyed the 
laws and performed their duty The return they made must 
have been legal and valid, or undoubtedly they would have 
been censured for making it. With every good-natured allow- 
ance for your Grace's youth and inexperience, there are some 
things which you cannot but know. You cannot but know 
that the right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice 
(even supposing it improperly exerted) was as clear and indis- 
putable as that of the House of Commons to exclude one of 
their own members : — ^nor is it possible for you not to see the 
wide distance there is betw’een the negative power of rejecting 
one man, and the positive power of appointing another. The 
right of expulsion, in the most favourable sense, is no more 
than the custom of parliament The right of election is the 
very essence of the constitution. To violate that right, and 
much more to transfer it to any other set of men, is a step 
leading immediately to the dissolution of all goveniment. So 
far forth as it operates, it constitutes a House of Commons 
which does not represent the people. A House of Commons 

the Bitting member. Yet, with an incongruity not often to be paralleled, 
the Bheriffs, instead of being punished, were admitted to have done their duty 
in allowing Wilkes to have become a candidate, and in returning him ai 
fairly elected. * 

The nation at large now joined in the cause of the Middlesex freeholders ; 
the parliament from exercising the unconstitutional act of rejecting one per^ 
son who was a real member of its body, without an adequate cause, and ia 
admitting another person to be a member who had never been returned by s 
majority of votes, was declared to have passed into a state of political inea- 

B , every vote and act of which roust necessarily be incompetent and ib 
tive and the throne was thronged with petitions and remonstraneet 
from every part of the kingdom, beseeching his Majesty to dissolve iU 
* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed to punish the sheriff de* 
deied in the House of Commons, that they, in retuntsg Hr. Wilkes^ had 
done no more than their duty.--^u]ixira. 
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flo formed would involve a contradiction and the grossest con* 
Auion of ideas ; but there are some ministers, my Lord, whose 
views can only be answert'd by reconciling absurdities, and 
making the same proposition which is false and absurd in 
aigument, true in fact. 

This measure, my Lord, is, however attended with one conse- 
quence favourable to the people which I am persuaded you 
did not foresee ♦. While the contest lay between the ministry 
and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and private character gave you 
advantages over him, which common candour, if not the 
memoiy of your former friendship, should have forbidden you 
to make use of. To religious men you had an opportunity 
of exaggerating the irregularities of his past life ; — to mode- 
rate men you held forth the pernicious consequences of 
faction. Men who, with this character, looked no farther 
than to the object before them, were not dissatisfied at seeing 
Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. You have now taken 
care to shift the question ; or, rather, you have created a new 
one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned . than any 
other English gentleman. You have united this country 
aminst you on one grand constitutional point, on the decision 
of which our existence as a free people absolutely depends. 
You have asserted, not in words but in fact, that representation 
in parliament does not depend upon the choice of the free- 
holders. If such a case can possibly happen once, it may 
happen frequently; — it may happen always; — and if three 
hundred votes, by any mode of reasoning wIif.^ soever, can' 
prevail against twelve hundred, the same reasoning would 
equally have given Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or 
even with one. The consequences of this attack upon the 
constitution are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dullest 
apprehension. 1 trust you will find tha^ the people of Eng- 
land are neither deficient in spirit nor understanding, though 
yea have treated them as if they had neither sense to feel, nor 
apirit to resont. We have reason to thank God and our an 
oestors, that there never yet was a minister in this country 
who could stand the issue of such a conflict ; and, with every 
pngudice in favour of your intentions, 1 see no such abilities 
in yonr Grace as should entitle you to succeed in an enter- 
prise, in which the ablest and basest of your predecessors have 
ibund their destruction. You may continue to deceive youi 
* Tbe raadar h desired to mark this prophecy. — JiraiOS, 
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gracious master with false representations of the temper and 
condition of his subjects — jou may command a venal vote« 
because it is the common established appendage of your office 
•—but never hope that the freeholders will make a* tame sur 
reader of their rights, or that an English army will join with 
you in overturning the liberties of their countiy. They know 
that their first duty as citizens is paramount to all subse- 
quent engagements, nor will they prefer the discipline, not 
even the honours, of their profession to those sacred original 
rights which belonged to them before they were soldiers, 
and which they claim and possess as the birthright of Eng- 
lishmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that easy insipid 
system which you first set out with. Take back your mistress *; 
— the name of friend may be fatal to her, for it leads to 

* The Duke, about this time, had separated himself from Ann Parsons, 
but proposed to continue united with heron some Platonic terms of friendship, 
which she rejected with contempt. His baseness to this woman is beyond 
description or belief. — Jukius ‘. 


* It was the avowed principle of the writer of these letters never to span 
the man whose measures were to he condemned ; hut ever to mingle the 
abuse of private character with the vehement disapprobation of public con- 
duct. When a minister or adversary of any sort was to be vmtten down, 
Junius thought that no sort of opprobrium against him ought to he spared 
that could contribute to this eiiect. While the morafity of this principle is 
to be condemned, its policy, in the present state of society, may he approved. 
An opposition that affects too much candour towards its adversaries most 
always he feeble and inefficient. But the use of opprohrta against a political 
opponent may he carried to excess; if harsh epithets or malicious hints 
be repeated till they lose their first lively effect on the mind, the intended 
result is then directly counteracted, and the abuse is not less injudicious thaa 
unjust Junius, vehement in spirit, and proud of his talents for obloquy and 
invective, appears to have occasionally run into this em^ ; and, perhaps, in 
no instance more strikingly than in his frequent allusions, both in this and 
his next address, to the liaison between the minister and Hiss Parsons* We 
have before us in HS. some verses on the subject, which show that the elegant 
Junius could even descend to gross ribaldry, in the pursuit of his objedi 
The verses are headed ** Harry and Nan, an EUgy in the manmer 
Tihullua,” Excepting the first verse, which we subjoin, they are unfit for 
lication. 

" Oan Apollo resist, or a Poet reTtase, 

When Harry and Nancy solicit the Ifnse ; 

A statesman who makes the whole nation bis earn, 

And a nymph who is almost as chaste as she*s frdr.** 

Th« hand-writing is undoubtedly that of Jonius.-«>^Eni 
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tretrlier) and persecution. Indulge the people Attend Ne^^ 
market. Mr. Luttrell may again vacate bis seat; and Mr. 
Wilkes, if not persecuted, will soon be forgotten. To be weak 
and inactive is safer than to be daring and criminal ; and wide 
is the distance between a riot of the populace and a convulsion 
•f tlie whole kingdom. You may live to make the experiment, 
but no honest man can wish you should survive it. 

JUNITO 


LETTER XII. 

TO ms GBACE THE DUKE OF OBAFTON. 

The former letters from Junius to the Duke of Grafton, whatever 
they might have given his Grace, had produced no alteration in his public 
conduct. Mr. Luttrell still sat in the House of Commons, as one of the re* 
presentatives for the county of Middlesex. Mr. Wilkes was not freed from 
the effects of the prosecution against him ; those vigorous measures were not 
relaxed which government had, at length, resolutely adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the riots which had long triumphed in the metropolis. Neither did 
it appear that the duke had either lost the confidence of his sovereign, or 
himself wavered as to his intention of remaining in office. He was even 
strengthened in power by on alliance of marriage which might seem to unite 
him with the family and the party of the Duke of Bedford. Yet the power of 
J unius over public opinion was, in the mean time, greatly increased, and he 
was already regarded as the most formidable of the foes of the Ministry, the 
ablest of the allies of the opposition. He determined, therefore, to try what 
might be done by one general letter of satire upon tlie whole conduct and 
character of the first minister, both in public and in private life. To command 
new admiration of his inculpatory eloquence, to render the Duke of Grafton, 
if possible, odious and contemptible in tbe judgment of all pn: ies, and make 
him shrink from the responsibility of ministerial office, were evidently the 
objects at which Junius, in this letter, aimed. The boldness of his address, the 
art with which the intermixture of truth in it is made to lend new credibility 
to fiilsehood, its wit, its elegance, its vehemence, the secret anecdotes which 
it brought into light, and the able discernment of political expediencies which 
it exhibits, gave it ^ influence inconceivably great'hn the minds of those to 
whjom it was addressed. Political letters in newspapers, it is essential te 
observe, were far more attentively read when Junius wrote than at present 
because the proceedings of Parliament had not yet begun to be regularly pnlh 
Itshed ; nor bad the public journals so generally a regular and paid body ol 
contributors, to whom is exclusively entrusted their leading commentarief on 
public men and measures. 

Ht Lobo, May 80, 1769. 

Ir the measures in which you hav'e been most successful had 
heoii supported by any toletuble appearance of argument, 1 
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should hav3 thought mj time not ill employed in coutinuii^ 
to examine your conduct as a minister, and statuig it fairly to 
the public. But when I see questions, of the highest national 
importance, carried as they have been, and the first principles 
of the constitution openly violated without argument or 
decency, I confess I give up the cause in despair. The 
meanest of your predecessors had abilities sufficient to give a 
colour to their measures. If they invaded the rights of the 
people, they did not dare to offer a direct insult to their un* 
derstanding; and, in former times, the most venal parlia- 
ments made it a condition, in their bargain with the minister^ 
that he should furnish them with some plausible pretences 
for selling their country and themselves. You have had the 
merit of introducing a more compendious system of govern- 
ment and logic. You neither address yourself to the passions 
nor to the understanding, but simply to the touch. You 
apply yourself immediately to the feelings of your friends 
who, contrary to the forms of parliament, never enter heartily 
into a debate until they have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amendment to 
your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be permitted 
to consider your character and conduct merely as a subject of 
curious speculation. There is something in both, which dis^ 
tinguishes you not only from all other ministers, but all other 
men. It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not that your indo 
lence and your activity have been equally misapplied, but 
that the first uniform principle, or, if I may so call it, the 
genius of your life, should have carried you through every 
possible change and contradiction of conduct without the 
momentary imputation or colour of a virtue, and that the 
wildest spirit of inconsistency should never once have be- 
trayed you into a wise or honourable action# This, I own, 

S ’ves an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as to your 
sposition. Let us look back together to a scene in whidi 
a mind like yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us tiy, 
my Lord, how well you have supported the various relations 
in which you stood, to your sovereign, your country, your 
friends, and yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse 
to posterity, and to ourselves, for submitting to your adminis* 
trauon. If not the abiUties d m great nuniater, if not the 
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idtegrily of a patriot, or tbe fidelity of a friend, show us, at 
least, the finuDess of a man. For the sake of your mistress, 
the lover shall be spared. 1 will not lead her into public as 
you h&ve done, nor will I insult the memory of departed 
beauty. Her sex, which alone made hor amiable in your 
eyes, makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men has 
made it possible for their descmidants to be vicious in the 
extreme without being degenerate. Those of your Grace, 
for instance, left no ^stressing examples of virtue even to 
their legitimate posterity, and you may look back with plea- 
sure to an illustrious pedigree in which heraldry has not left 
a single good quality upon record to insult or upbraid you *• 
You have better proofs of your descent, my Lord, than the 
register of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance of 
reputation. There are some hereditary strokes of character 
bv wliich a family may be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face. Charles the First lived 
and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of 
another sort, and should have died upon the same scaffold. 
At the distance of a centuiy we see their different characters 
happily revived and blended in your Grace. Sullen and 
severe without religion, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles II. without being an amiable companion, and, 
for aught 1 know, may die as his father did without tbe 
reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with crerHt in those 
schools in which the English no&lity are formea to virtue 
when you were introduced to Lord Chatham's protection 


* The first Diike of Grafton, u most persons know, was a natural son of 
Charles II. During the progress of the revolution be abandoned the Stuarts 
for King William, and his descendants had hitherto»generally ranked them- 
lelveB among the pftty of the Whigs. 

f To understand these passages, Junius, in a note, refers tbe reader to 
a Drfvua qf tAe late Minority, This pamphlet was written by Charles 
Townsend, a grandson of Lord Townsend, and brother-in-law of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the famdus minister. Hr. Hume, in a letter to Adam Smith, 
.•peaks of Townsend as the cleverest fellow in England.” He was so charmed 
with the perusal of Smith’s Theory qf Moral Sentiments that he immediately 
resolved to honour himself hy the patronage of -the author. Having married 
the Coitiitess Dowager of Dalkeith, mother to a former Duke of Buccleugh, 
he liaA Iqr eonsequenee, considerable authority in the direction of that young 
imitasaii’a education. He invited Hr. Smith from the University of Gla* 
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From Newmarket, White’s, and the Opposition, he gave jon 
to the world witli an air of popularity which young men 
usually set out with and seldom preserve— grave and plausi- 
ble enough to be thought fit for business, too young for 
treachery, and, in short, a patriot of no unpromising expeota 
tions. Lord Chatham was the earliest object of your political 
wonder and attachment *. Yet you deserted him upon the 
first hopes that offered of an equal share of power >vith Lord 
Rockingham. When the Duke of Cumberland’s first nego- 
tiation ikiled, and when the favourite was pushed to the last 
extremity, you saved him, by joining with an administration 
in which Lord Cliatham had refused to engage. Still, how- 
ever, he was your friend, and you are yet to explain to the 
world, why you consented to act without him, or why, after 
uniting with Lord Rockingham, you deserted and betrayed 
him. You complained that no measures were taken to satisfy 
your patron, and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had suf- 
fered so much for the party, had been abandoned to his fate. 
They have since contributed not a little to your present 
plenitude of power; yet 1 think Lord Chatham has less 


gow to accompany (he Duke on his travels, upon conditions which assured 
to the author of the Wealth of Nations an ample independence for his future 
life. Townsend was honoured with a noble encomium by Burke, and his 
premature death appears to have been as much regretted as that of the late 
lamented Charles Butler, whom he seems to have resembled. — E d. 

* The Duke of Grafton was first introduced into the political world at an 
early period of life, under the auspices and protection of Mr. Pitt, as a deters 
mined Whig. To the administration of Lord Bute succeeded that of G. 
Grenville and the Duke of Bedford, who soon became obnoxious to Lord Bute, 
the guardian of his Majesty’s non age, and confidential adviser. The Duke 
of Cumberland, uncle to the king, was deputed to propose another administra- 
tion conjointly to Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple, and Lord Lyttleton. They, how- 
ever, objected to the undue influence of the noble favourite, and the proposal 
was declined. Lord Kockingham was now applied to, and ^^evailed upon to take 
the lead, and form an administration of his own ; Mr. Pitt refused to unite 
in it, but the Duke of Grafton deserted him, and accepted the office of secre- 
tary of state. With this administration, however, he soon became chagrined, 
and resimed his office. Lord Chatham again received Him into communion, 
and in the ministry, shortly after planned and carried into effect by himself 
in which he held the privy seal, he nominated the Duke of Gialton First 
Lord of the Treasury. At the head of this new B3''stem, however, Lord 
Chatham did not long continue — be withdrew indi^mt; but the noble dukO| 
instead of following him, took the lead upon himself, and commenced an id 
niaistration of hia own. 
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iDason than ever to ue satisfied ; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, 
perhaps, the greatest misfortune of his life, that you should 
nave so many compensations to make in the closet for your 
former friendship with him. Your gracious master under* 
stands your character, and makes you a persecutor, because 
you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon princi- 

E les which you certainly concurred in, or you could never 
ave been placed at the head of the treasury. By deserting 
those principles, and by acting in direct contradiction to 
them, in which he found you were secretly supported in the 
closet, you soon forced him to leave you to yourself, and to 
withdraw his name from an administration which had been 
fomed on the credit of it. You had then a prospect of 
friendships better suited to your genius and more likely to 
fix your disposition. Marriage is the point on which every 
rake is stationary at last ; and truly, my Lord, you may well 
be weary of the circuit you have taken, for you have now fairly 
travelled through eveiy sign in the political zodiac, from the 
Scorpion, in which you stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of 
a Virgin ^ in the house of Bloomsbury. One would think 
that you had had sufficient experience of the frailty of nuptial 
engagements, or, at least, that such a friendship as the Duke 
of Bedford’s might have been secured to you by the auspi- 
cious marriage of your late Duchess withf his nephew. 
But ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too close ; 
and it may, possibly, be a part of the Duke of B dford’s am- 
bition, after making her an honest woman, to work a miracle 
of the same sort upon your Grace. This worthy nobleman 
has long dealt in virtue. There has been a large consump- 
tion of it in his own family; and, in the way of traffic, 1 dare 
say he has bought and sold more than h^f the representor 
live integrity o^ the nation. 

In a political view this union is not imprudent. The 
favour of princes is a perishable commodity. You have now 
a strength' sufficient to command the closet ; and, if it be 
necessary to betray one friendship more, you may set even 
Lord Bute at defiance Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may poeslUy 

* Hit Grace had lately married MIm Wrotteiley, niece of the Good Geiii 
trade, Dncheia of Bedford. — Juztnra 
i* Mill Idddel, after her divorce from the Duke^ married Lord ITppci 
Omciy.— Jumm 
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remomber wliat nse the Duke of Bedford ueually inakM of 
his power « ; and our gracious sovereign, I doubt not, r^oices 
at tnis first appearance of union among bis senrauts. Hie 
late majesty, under the happy influence of a family connec- 
tion between his ministers, was relieved from the cares of 
government. A more active prince may perhaps observe 
with suspicion by what degrees an artful servant grows upon 
his master, from the first unlimited professions of duty and 
attachment to the painful representation of the necessity of the 
royal service, and soon, in regular progression, to the humble 
insolence of dictating in all the obsequious forms of peremp- 
tory submission. The interval is carefully employed m form- 
ing connections, creating interests, collecting a party, and 
laying the foundation of double marriages f ; until the de- 
luded prince who thought he had found a creature prostituted 
to his service, and insignificant enough to be always depend- 
ent upon his pleasure, finds him at last too strong to be com- 
manded and too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct as a minister is but the 
counterpart of your private histoiy;— the same inconsistency, 
the same contradictious. In America we trace you from the 
first opposition to the Stamp Act t on principles of conveni- 
ence, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the right ; then forward to 

* Mr. Staart Mackeniie was brother to the Earl of Bute. The Duke of 
Bedford's abuse of power here referred to is again noticed in Junius, Letter 
No. 86, and consisted in compelling the king to displace Mr. Mackenzie from 
the office of lord privy seal of Scotland, raortly after his appointment, in 
Aivour of Lord Frederick Campbell. In this act of coercion Mr. Grenville 
bore an equal part with the noble duke. Upon the resignation of these 
ministers. If r. Stuart Mackenzie was reinstated in his former post 

f These double marriagei^ which Junius gloats over with remonrieis 
satire, have been partly explained already; they were the marriages ot 
the Duke of Grafton with the niece of the Duchess of Bedford, and of the 
lady whom he had divorced for infidelity, with her fififamour, the nephew 
of the Duke. The last has not been without imitanons in high circles in 
more recent times, and, if not adequate compensation in such onfortonato eon- 
nezions, is the best proof that can be afforded by the transgressors of the rin- 
oerity of their prefomces. — E d. 

t At the period here referred to, the American colonies bad acquired sa<^ 
a population and proportion of publio wealth, as to render it neoecsaty to in- 
quire more critically than bad hitherto been done into the peenliarmode of 
Es political connection with the mother oonntij, and to biiid it to tbo latoer 
in a more definite bond. It waa found that most of the provmeial dep^ 
faents were chartered by the crown and exnresdj esenifMed foom legialativn 
Caeation, but that othere were not ehartond in any way, and of coime pos* 
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Lord Bockmgham's surrender of the fact; then back a|pun to 
Lord Bockingham^e declaration of the right ; then forward to 
taxation with Mr. Townshend ; andt in the last instance, from 
^e gentle Conwnj s undetermined discretion to blood and 
compulsion with ihe Duke of Bedford *. Yet, if we may 
believe the simplicity of Lord North's eloquence, at the open 
ing of next session you are once more to be the patron of 
America, la this the wisdom of a great minister ? or is it 
the ominous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opinion 
of your own, my Lord? or was it the gratification of betray- 
ing every party with which you havo been united, and of 
deserting every political principle in which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret from this 
admirable system of provincial government. They will find 

lesfed no Buck privilege. From the capucitj of their being now able to eon- 
tribute to the exigencies of the state, from a desire to equalise the entire 
colonisation, and from a professed belief that charters granted by the crown 
with such an exemption as above, displayed an undue stretch of the prero^ 
tive, it was determined upon, by Mr. Grenville's administration, to bring Uie 
matter boldly to an issue, and for the legislature to claim an authority ov6r 
the colonies by passing an act which should immediately affect them. The 
statute enacted tor this purpose was the Stamp Act, which imposed a duty 
upon many of the articles most current tlirough the colonies. The colonies 
were thrown into a general commotion by this measure, the duty could not 
be collected, and almost every province became ripe for rebellion. 

At home the members of opposition doubted, or affected to doubt, both the, 
propriety and legality of the conduct of administration. Mr. Pitt denied 
the rifflU, the Marquis of Bockingham admitted the right, but denied the 
MSpedimey, while many politicians, perplexed by the schist:/ advanced hj 
the pleaders on all sides, vacillated in their opinion, and sometimes united 
with one party and sometimes with another. Of this last descriptioD was the 
Duke of Grafton, who oooasionally favoured Mr. Pitt’s cpinion, occasionally the 
Marquis of Bockingham's, and at last sided with Mr. Charles Townshend in a 
determined resolution to cany the sy teem of taxatiog into effect at all hsaardsi 

* Mr. Knox, inahis ** Extra Official State Papers^** narrates the following 
anecdote at having happened to himself on the repeal of the Stamp Act 

The morning after the resolution passed in the House of Commons to re* 
ml the Stamp Act and to bring in the declaratory bill, I was eent for to m 
meeting of the Opposition at Mr. Bigby's in Parliament Street; when 1 cama 
Ihm Mr. Grenville and Mr. Bigby came oUt to me, and told me the Buka 
af Bedford and aevetal others desm to know my opinion of the effeots wbick 
those vesohitions wonld produce in America. My answer was in a few worda 
q/ Inaadt mnd nuoiura qf rAellion. Mr. Grenville smiled and 
tkook bis h^ and Mr. Biglqr awore by Ck- he thoogbt ao, and balk 
wlahad ma a go^ moroiiii.’' 
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mtitication enough in the survey of your domestio and 
foreigu policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelburne, the British court 
had interposed with dignity and firmness, you know, my 
Lord, that Corsica would never have been invaded The 
French saw the weakness of a distracted ministiy, and were 
justified in treating you with contempt. They would pro- 
bably have yielded in the first instance, rather than hazard a 
rupture with this country; but, being once engaged, they 
cannot retreat without dishonour. Common sense foresees 
consequences which have escaped your Graces penetration. 
Bither we suffer the French to make an acquisition, the im- 
portance of which you have probably no conception of, or we 
oppose them by an underhand management, which only dis- 
graces us in the eyes of Europe, without answering any pur- 
.pose of policy or prudence. From secret, indirect assistance, 
a transition to some more open decisive measures becomes 
unavoidable ; till at last we find ourselves principals in the 
war, and are obliged to hazard everything for an object 
which might have originally been obtained without expense 
or danger. I am not versed in the politics of the north ; but 
this, 1 believe, is certain, that half the money you have dis- 
tributed to carry the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your 
secretary’s share in the last subscription, would have kept the 
Turks at your devotion f. Was it economy, my Lord? or 
did the coy resistance you have constantly met with in the 
British senate, make you despair of corrupting the Divan? 
Your friends, indeed, have the first claim upon your 

* Lord Shelburne, father to the preient Marquis of Lansdowne, while 
Secretary of State, instructed our Ambassador at the Court of Versailles ta 
remonstrate in very spirited terms on the intended inrasion of Corsica by 
the French. His Lordship’s conduct, however, was disavowed by hii col- 
leagues, and he resigned his situation, Oct 21, 1768. t, 

f The Ottoman Porte was at this time in the hands of French influence; 
the Court of Tuilleries supplying it with French officers, and instructing 
through their means, in modem tactics, so as to enable it to support mon 
successfully the war in which it was engaged with Bussia. The growing 
extent of French influence over the continent might, in this instance perh^p^ 
liave easily been curtailed by a little address, and even transfened to 1m 
court of St. James's.* The parallel between Corsica and Hungary has b eo n 
adverted to in a previous nots^ the chief diserepiuicieilieing tba^ in the first 
instance, Genoa and Franca were the aggressive powen; in the hater. Austria 
and Bussia.— Sn. 
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iHMinty, but if five hundred pounds a year can he spared in 
pension to Sir John Moore*, it would not have disgraced 
you to have allowed sometJiiDg to the secret service of the 
public. 

You will say perhaps that the situation of affidrs at home 
demanded and engrossed the whole of your attention. Here, 
I confess, you have been active. An amiable, accomplished 
pqnco ascends the throne under the happiest of all auspices— 
the acclamations and united affections of his subjects. Tlie 
first measures of his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, 
were not able to shake their attachment. Your services, my 
Lord, have been more successful. Since yon were permitted 
to take the lead we have seen the natural effects of a system 
of government nt once both odious and contemptible. We 
have seen the laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, some- 
times violently stretched beyond their tone. We have seen 
the sacred person of the sovereign insulted ; and, in profound 
peace, and with an undisputed title, the fidelity of his sub- 
jects brought by his own servants into public question f. 
Without abilities, resolution, or interest, you have done more 
than Lord Bute could accomplish with all Scotland at his 
heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for present or 
future reputation, will not desire to be handed down in these 
colours to posterity. You have reason to flatter yourself that 
the memoiy of your administration will survive even the forms 
of a constitution which our ancestors vainly hoped would be 
immortal ; and as for your personal charaoter I will not, for 
the honour of human nature, suppose that you can wish to 
have it remembered. The condition of the present times is 
desperate indeed ; but there is a debt due to those who come 
after us, and it is the historian's office tp punish though he 
cannot correct. do not mve you to postority as a pattern to 
imitate, but as on exampe to deter ; and, as your conduct 

* Sir John Moore wm an old Newmarket acquaintance of his Grace’s^ 
where he succeeded in completely squandering away his private fortune. 
The Poke of Grafton, out of oompasuon, obtained for him the pension a 
question. 

t The wise Dnke, about this time, exerted all the influence of goremmeat 
fa proenie addresses to atisfy the King of the fidelity of his subjects. They 
SHBp fo veiy thick from ScoUand; hn^ after the sppeaiance of this letter 
em heard no more of thenu- ^uxxna 

folh I. 


K 
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ootoprehendfl every thing that a wise or honest minister should 
avoid, 1 mean to make jou a negative instruction to jour sue* 
oessors for ever. 

jnHiu& 


LETTER XTII. 

TO THE PB1NTEB OF THE PUBLIC ABYEBTrSEB. 

SiB, June 12, 1762. 

The Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding it convenient to 
enter into a contest with Junius, are now reduced to the last 
melancholy resource of defeated argument, the fiat general 
charge of scurrility and falsehood. As for his style, 1 sliall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is of more im- 
portance to the public. They are of such a nature that 1 
think a bare contradiction will have no weight with any man 
who judges for himself. Let us take them iu the order in 
which tiiey appear in his lost letter. 

1 . Have not the first rights of the people, and the first 
principles of the constitution been openly invaded, and the 
very name of an election made ridiculous, by the arbitrary ap- 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell ? 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead his mistress 
into public, and even place her at tlie head of his table, as if 
he had pulled down an ancient temple of Venus, and could 
buzy all decency and shame under the ruins ? Is this the 
man who dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals? 

S. Is not the character of his presumptive ancestors as 
strongly marked in him as if he had descended from them in 
a direct legitimate line? The idea of his death is only pro- 
phetic ; and what is prophecy but a narrative preceding the 
fact? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised him to the 
rank and post of a minister, and the first whom he aban* 
doned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham and betray him f 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of mr. Wilkee, whom he 
BOW pursues to destrueuon? 
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7. Did he not take his degrees mth credit at Nowinarket» 
White's, and the Opposition ? 

8. After deserting Lord Chatham's principles and sacri- 
ficing his friendship, is he not now closely united with a set 
of men, who, though they have occasionally joined with all 
parties, have, in every different situation, and at all times, 
Wn equally and constantly detested by this country? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five hundred 


pounds a year? This may probably be an acquittance of 
xavours upon the turf; but is it possible for a minister to offer 
a grosser outrage to a nation which has so very lately cleared 
away the bc^g^iy of the civD list at the expense of more 
than half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting with re- 
spect to America, which the Duke of Grafton has not suo- 
cessively adopted and abandoned ? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set upon this 
man, who has so little delicacy and feeling as to submit to the 
opprobrium of marrying a near relation of one who had de- 
bauched his wife ? In the name of decency how are these 
amiable cousins to meet at their uncle's table ? It will be a 
scene in (Edipus, without the distress. Is it wealth, or wit, 
or beauty ? or is the amorous youth in love ? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been sacrificed to 
the French ; that in some instances the laws We been scan- 
dabusly relcued, and in others daringly violated; and that 
tlie king's subjects have been called upon to a ^sure him of 
their fidelity in spite of the measures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts such as these, 
is not easily to be confuted. He is not to be answered by 
general assertions or general reproaches. He may want 
eloquence to amuse or persuade, but, speaking truth, he most 
always convince? 

PHILOJTOira^ 


* Tbit it tbe fint lettar of FbiloJimhii. In hit Profiuse Jiiniiit admiti 
tbo aatbonbip of lotten under this eigDature, and that it wat a eobordiwito 
|nrt bo atarM at neadfal to explain and rapport the principal ; not, be 
to piaiee bim,” bat to app^ inranuonily eonrineed by hia Sicta and 
Muponii^g-Hi pair ofajiqne^ if not dinct^ Srom the snthor bimtelC— Xn. 
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LETTER XIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE FUBLIO ADTEBTISEB 

Sir, June 22, 1709 

The Dame of Olt/ Noll is destioed to be the ruin of the housd 
of Stuart. There is an ominous fatality in it which even the 
spurious descendants of the family cannot escape. Oliver 
Cromwell had the merit of conducting Charles the First 
to the block. Your correspondent Old Noll^ appears 
to have the same design upon the Duke of Grafton. His 
arguments consist bettor with the title he has assumed, than 
with the principles he professes ; for though he pretends to 
be an advocate for the Duke, he takes care to give us the best 
reasons why his patron should regularly follow the fate of his 
presumptive ancestor. Through the whole course of the 
Duke of Grafton’s life I see a strange endeavour to unite con- 
tradictions which cannot be reconciled. He marries to be 
divorced, ho keeps a mistress to remind him of conjugal en- 
dearments, and he chooses such friends as it is a virtue in 
him to desert. If it were possible for the genius of thq,t ac- 
complished president who pronounced sentence upon Charles 
the First to be revived in some modern sycophant f, his 

* A correspondent under this signature replied to the preceding letter of 
PkilO’JuniiLS, in the Puhlic AdveHiser, dated June 19, introducing his 
observations with the following paragraph : — ** Though Philo^nnius is, in 
every sense, unworthy of an answer as a writer, yet, as he has compressed 
into small compass what he calls the Oicts advanced by Junius, I will answer 
them brieHy one by one, and for ever drop a subject that could only acquire 
consequence by discussing it in a serious ‘manner.” — £ d. 

f It is hardly necessaiy to remind the reader of the name of Brad* 
tkaw. — J uRirs. And as little so that Old Noll was the nickname of Oliver 
Cromwell. There is a peculiar severity in the comparison of the two perioda 
and the two fiimilies. The Duke of Grafton was a 9^art, and fira^aw, 
the president of the regicide court, was the name of the Duke’s private secre- 
tary ; and Junius here insinuates that he was also the author of the letter 
signed (Hd Ndf, which had a chance of proving as fatal to his Grace’s cause 
as ever the name of Bradshaw or Old Noll had proved fatal to bis GtBce'a 
ancestor. Before his present appointment, Bradshaw had been an under- 
clerk in the war-office, and was raised to the rank of private secretary for his 
despatch in business. In 1772 he was appointed a lord of the admiralty^ 
and on the Duke retiring from the premiership he was rewarded with a 
pension of 1600/. Considering this ^vision unequal to his deserts or kif 
•fants^ he committed suicide.— Sn. 
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Grace, I doubt not, wou.d, by sympathy, discover him among 
tiie dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in those 
paths, which naturally conduct a minister to the scaffold. 

The assertion that two thirds of the nation approve ef the 
aeceptanci of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old Noll is too modest to 
call it an election^, can neither be maintained nor confuted by 
argument. It is a point of fact on which every English gen- 
tleman will determine for himself. As to lawyers, their pro- 
fession is supported by the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong, and 1 confess 1 have not that opinion of their know- 
ledge or integrity, to think it necessary that they should de- 
cide for me upon a plain constitutional question. With re- 
spect to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the Chancellor* has 
never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton I 
is indeed an honest, a very honest, man ; and the Attorney 
General I is ex officio the guardian of liberty, to take care, I 
presume, that it shall never break out into a criminal excess. 
Doctor Blackstone is solicitor to the queen. The Doctor re- 
collected that he had a place to preserve, though he forgot 
that he had a reputation to lose. We have now the good mr- 
tune to understand the Doctors principles as well as his 
writings. For the defence of truth, of law, and reason, the 
Doctor's book may be safely consulted ; but whoever wishes 
to cheat a neighbour of his estate §, or to rob a country of itar 
rights II, need make no scruple of consulting the Doctor him- 
self. 

The example of the English nobility may, for anght I 
know, suthciently justify the Duke of Graftoi , when he in- 
dulges his genius in all the fashionable excessc!^ of the age ; 
yet, considering his rank and station, I think it would do him 
more honour to be able to deny the fact than to defend it by 

such authority. But if vice itself could be excused, there is 

' • 

* Lord Camden. 

i* At this time Chief Justice in Eyre, with a salary of 3000/., klA jvcl 
ippointed a privy counsellor. 

X Mr. Pe Grey, afterwards Lord Walsingham. 

§ Doctor, bettei kt-oirn as Sir William, Blackstone, and a distinguished 
name: be had been, unfortunately for himself, an adviser of Sir James 
Iiowther auainst the Duke of Portland, in the dispute eoncemiim tie Onm- 
berlaDd crown lands, upon the obsolete law of nullum iemptu. — Bn. 

I Blaekstone had also supported government in its rejection of Mr. WBkos 
is member for the couuQr of Middles* 
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jet a certain display of it, a certain outrage to decency, and 
violation of public decorum which, for the benefit of society, 
should never be forgivon. It is not that he kept a mistress 
at home, hut that he constantly attended her abroad. It is not 
the private indulgence hut the public insult of which 1 com- 
plain. The name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been 
known, if the First Lord of the Treasury had not led her in 
triumph through the Opera House, even in the presence of 
tlie queen. \Vheu we see a man act in this manner we may 
admit the shameless depravity of his heart, hut what are we 
to think of his understanding? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to he a regular domestic man, 
and, os an omen of the future delicacy and correctness of his 
conduct, he marries a first cousin of the man who had fixed 
that mark and title of infamy upcm him which, at the same 
moment, makes a husband unhappy and ridiculous. The ties 
of consanguinity may possibly preserve him from the same 
fate a second time, and as to the distress of meeting, 1 take 
for granted the venerable uncle of these common cousins has 
settled the etiquette in such a manner that, if a mistake 
should happen, it may reach no briber than from Madame ma 
fetnme to Madame ma cousine. 

The Duke of Grafton has always some excellent reasons for 
deserting his friends. The age and incapacity of Lord Chat- 
ham*; the debility of Lord Bockingham; or the infamy of 
Mr. Wilkes. There was a time indeed when he did not ap- 
pear to be quite so w’ell acquainted or so violently offend^ 
with the infirmities of his friends. But now 1 confess they 
are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous virtue of the 
Duke of Bedford, the firmness of General Conway, the 
blunt, or if I may call it, the aukword integrity of Mr. Bighy f, 
and the spotless morality of Lord Sandwich |. 

* Lord Chatham, it is well known, laboured under a pr^taature deorapitade 
of body, from frequent and violent attacks of the gout. 

f Mr. Kigby ^ introduced into political life by the Duke of Bedford, to 
whom he had chiefly recommended himselt by bis conviyial talents. He at 
length attained the lucmtiye post of paymaster of the British forces. Hii 
pretensions to are well known, even to the present moment, to haYO 

been rather eqoivooiL 

t It was Lord Sandwich who, in conjunction with Dr. Warbnrtoa, com- 
plained to the House of Lords, of Wilkes's Estajf ofi Woman, and indiiced 
their lordships' mterfeience, in oonieqaence of which the writor waa proiw 
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Tf a large pension to a broken gambler* be an act arortby 
of commendation, the Duke of Orton's connections will fur* 
ai^ him with many opportunities of doing praiseworthy 
actions ; and, as he himself bears no part of the expense, the 
generosity of distributing the public money for the support of 
Tutuous families in distress will be an unquestionable proof 
of his Grace’s humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Noll is a little tender of descend- 
ing to particulars. He does not deny that Corsica has been 
sacrificed to France, and he confesses that, with regard to 
America, his patron’s measures have been subject to some 
variation; but then he promises wonders of stability and 
firmness for the future. These are mysteries of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience ; and truly, I fear 
we shall perish in the Desert before we arrive at the Land of 
Promise. In the regular course of things, the period of the 
Duke of Grafton’s ministerial manhood should now be ap- 
proaching. The imbecility of his infant state was committed 
to Lord Chatham. Charles Townshend took some care of his 
education at that ambiguous age which lies between the fol- 
lies of political childhood and the vices of puberty. The 
empire of the passions soon succeeded. His earliest priiici- 

K s and connections were of course forgotten or despii^cL 
e company he has lately kept has been of no service to his 
morals ; and, in the conduct of public affairs, we see the cha- 
racter of his time of life strongly distinguished. An obstinate 
ungoveniablo self-sufficiency plainly points out to us that state 
of imperfect maturity at which the graceful levi‘y of youth is 
lost, and the solidity of experience not yet aciiuired. It is 
possible the young man may in time grow wiser and reform ; 
but, if I understand his disposition, it is not of such corrigible 
stuff that we should hope for any amendment in him before 
he has accomplished the destruction of* this country. Like 
other rakes, he may perhaps Jive to see his error, but not 
until he has ruined his estate. 

PHILOJUNIUSL 

cated by the crown. The irony of the expression here adopted proceeds 
from the well-known fut that Lord Sandwich waa at thie veiy time the moit 
profligate of all the JDedford party. 

* Sir John Moors. 
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LETTER XV ♦ 

so HIS GRACE THE DUSE OF OBAFXOS. 


Mt Lord, July 8, 17C9. 

If nature had given you an understanding qualified to keep 
pace with the wishes and principles of your heart, she would 
have made you, perhaps, the most formidable minister that 

* In thiB Letter Junius with unabated seTcrity^but less of personal crimina- 
tion, renews in closer array of fact and argument his general attack on the 
Duke of Grafton. His eloquence, however, and political sagacity, did not suc- 
ceed any more than the petition of the livery of London, in obliging the 
king to alter his plan of government, or the ministry to retire. That the 
reader may better understand the position of the belligerents — of the sove- 
reign and his ministry on one side, and the opposition on the other, consist- 
ing of the now united Whig phalanx, Junius, Wilkes and the populace, with 
the agitators of the City — and that he may be the better instructed by the 
truths in these Letters, without being misled by their prejudices and errorsi 
it is essential in the perusal of them to hold the following facts steadily in 
his mind : — 

1. The plan of the breaking down of the great Whig aristocracy, by 
•electing ability and loyalty from among both Whigs and Tories, did not 
begin with Lord Bute, but was conceived and arranged by Bolingbroke ; 
was imperfectly carried into effect in the opposition guided by Mr. Pulteney, 
Sir William Wyndham, and Lord Carteret; occasioned, in the struggle 
between its supporters and opposers, all that uncertainty and weakness of 
government which prevailed from the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole till 
&e Pelhams were fully established in ministerial power ; and was renewed 
by Mr. Pitt in 1758, after the Whig aristocracy lu^ made tbemsolves odious 
by corruption, tyranny, and fiiilures. 

2. The Earl of Bute, in his attempt to carry this plan into effect, erred in 
nothing so much as in not gaining Mr. Pitt for his confidential ally. Pitt hated 
the great Whig aristocracy which had scowled on his talents, and thwarted, 
by every artifice, his attempts to rise by ability and patriotism above the 
native humility if his fortune. He courted the Tories of Leicester House ; 
and desired nothing better than to set himself at the bead of a body of 
mingled Whigs and Tories, by which the aristocracy that bad oppressed 
him might be overthrown. Having gained the entire confidence of Geoige 
II., who had previously regarded him with aversion, Pitt learned to value 
himself on cultivating the personal favour of his sovereign, not less than on 
commanding the admiration of the multitude. Had the king and Lord Bote 
treated him with free unbounded confidence, he would, without doubt, have 
entered cordially into thdr new plan of combining and halanoiDg parties, and 
it might have been eccemplishi^ without occasioning that lon|; prostiaUoa 
af government which ensned in file prose^on of it without Pitt's aid. It 
was the conceit of ahility which he possessed not, it was a jealoasy ineem* 
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ever was employed under a limited monarch to accomplish 
the min of a free people. When neither the feelings of 
shame, the reproaches of conscience, nor the dread of punish- 

patible pth true greatness of soul, it was a seiritude to sordid interests 
and prejudices, that made Bute irritate Pitt to resignation, instead of 
QOurtiM, in happy hour, his confidentkl friendship. This was the capital errox 
of th/fieg's e!ect. Ho meant well ; when too late, he strove to regain for his 
soTMgn the cordial service of Pitt. Evon then, however, there were in his 
adlUces a hesitation and duplicity which Pitt's penetration could not faH to 
dj^jjet, and which his generous nature must of necessity ahhor. 

i In the first dissociation of the Whigs from the Tories, in the counter- 
of those two parties in the reign of Willhun, in their alternate sue* 
■M under Anne, in the triumph of the Whigs, during the two first reigns 
^ the House of Hanover, in the efforts of St. John, of Pitt, of Bute, to 
displace them, and in the consummation of Tory asct ndaney under tht 
.ministry of the son of Ohutham,.the operation of general and jiermaneiit 
causes is conspicuously remarkablo — causes originating in the first principles 
of human nature, and, in the fundamental composition of society, predomi- 
nating over all those secondary causes to which narrow-minded couitiers, 
patriots, politicians, party-writers, and historians, have attributed uU the duc- 
tuation and changes in the government and policy of Britain. 

4. During the long supremacy of the Whigs, both the J^xecutive and the 
LegulaAivt Powers hud made encroachments upon the rights of the people, 
and the first principles of the constitution. I'hese had, indued, been in part 
counterbalanced by the growing ascendancy of public opinion, the voice of 
which had begun to be generally listened to, and obeyed, by both the crown 
and the parliament. It was time, however, both for the safety of the crown 
and the constitution, that such encroachments should be checked. They 
could not have been effectually checked, if it had not been for that opposi- 
tion, both in parliament and among the people, in support of which the 
L^Hters of Junius were written. 

‘ i . It does not appear, that any one of the parties in the (•^'Dosition, from 
the ^ ear 1760 to the year 1770, had thoroughly studied any tiimg but tbeix 
pilvatc and p^y interests and caprices of all that was in dispute. They 
kad no prineipUs thoroughXy understood ; and, because thoroughly under* 
stood, ther^ore not to be abandoned. The great utilities of goveimment and 
aociety impelled them along in a course in which Whigs and Tories might 
cordiidly move on together. But here they were. In some sort uneonicioua 
agents; as to all elssf what they called their principles continually yielded to 
' interests and passions. The peace of 17G8, hnstily concluded, was at 
first almost ^nimously approved by all but Mr. Pitt. Even of the perse- 
cution of Wilkes, almost all, in their turn, approved, at least so fiir as not to 
make his acquittal a condition without which they would not act with 
imvemment. In regard to the taxation of the American^ it is evident from 
the whole conduct of all parties, that there was, in trubt., no real disputOi 
except M to the possibility of .carrying it into easy execution. Wilkes bad 
his merits md his uses, bnt patriotism with him was merely a game of ealou* 
laiioil. His %^t delighted in bold contention, and be desired to make hit 
dmliiiia. Ttiia 'vas the siim of hit impulses: and yet he happmaed to as* 
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nient» form any bar to the designs of a minister^ the people 
«rould have too much reason to lament their conditicn, if tb^ 
did not f^nd some resource in the weakness of his understand* 
ing. We owe it to the bounty of Providence, that the com- 
pletest depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely united 
with a confusion of the mind which counteracts the most 
favourite principles, and makes the same man treacherous 
without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving. The meor 
sures, for instance, in which your Grace's activity has been 
chieily exerted, as they were adopted without skill, should 
have been conducted with more than common dexterity. £ut 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as gross as the design, 

hibit more remarkable Bteadiness, and to be the instrument of greater good 
to the constitution, than was eSi^ted by all the cabals, and all the parlia- 
mentary eloquence, of the higher mero^rs of the opposition. The patriot 
citizens of London, had as little of virtue and intelligence in their opposition 
as the parliamentiiry leaders. The agitators who stirred them into action 
were mostly men actuated by base or absurd motives. The mob were inspired 
by prejudice, ignorance, and low insolence. 

6. There was much of weakness, of narrowness, of mean artihee, and oc 
blundering rashness, in the system of the court itself. In principle, and in 
its first leading views, it was considerably in the right : in almost all else, 
it was in the wrong. The virtue and ability of the sovereign himtelf, toge- 
ther with the insuperable necessities of government, seem to have contribute 
much more than the skill or honesty of any of bis secret counsellors, to avert 
that ruin which the weakness of the government, and the strength of the 
opTOsition, too long threatened. 

7. What the Whigs, who complained of a fecret infiuence at court, which, 
after the public retirement of Lord Bute, had no existence, continually de- 
manded, was, in fact, that the king should never presume to think or speak 
of any one concern of his government, except in their presence, and in im- 
plicit Submission to their control. These were the conditions to which they 
■trove to reduce their sovereign, and which were chiefly thwarted by their 
own mutual treiichery. 

8. At the time when these Letters were written, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Temple, the Marquis of Rockingham, and Mr. George^Grenville, acted in 
union. They believed it impossible that their strength should not prevail, 
and they were using evei^ possible effort to take by storm the strong-holds 
of the administration. They had mutually vowed never more to suflfor 
themselves to be disunited by the practicet of their adversaries. But their 
engagements and resolutions were, AapptVy, not of a nature to resist tihe flnrt 
splendid temptations of avarice or ammtion. 

9. From lUl this it follows, that the Duke of Qrafton was not, In politief 
and patriotism, a worse man than the other conspicuous leaders, whether oi 
the ministry or of the opposition, de^ite of the revolting eahibiliaa of hia 
ly Junius.— EleRo^. 
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Bj oiie decisive step jou have defeated all the arts of writing. 
You have fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition, and 
atleneed the clamours of faction. A dark, ambiguous system 
might require and furnish the materials of ingenious illustra* 
tion ; and, in doubtful measures, the virulent exaggeration of 
party must be employed to rouse and engage the passions of 
the people. You have now brought the merits of your ad- 
ministraticn to an issue on which every Englishman of the 
narrowest capacity may determine for himself. It is not an 
alarm to the passio^, but a calm appeal to the judgment of 
the people upon their own most essential interests. A more 
experienced minister would not have hazarded a direct inva- 
sion of the first principles of the constitution before he had 
mtiAe some progress in subduing the spirit of the people 
With such a cause as yours, my Lord, it is not sufBcieut that 
you have the court at your devotion unless you can find 
means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The collective body 
of the people form that juiy, and from their decision there is 
is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support vou at a crisis of such 
difBculty and danger should long since have been considered. 
Judging truly of your disposition, you have, perhaps, mistaken 
the extent of your capacity. Good faith and folly have so 
long been received for synonymous terms, that the reverse of 
the proposition has grown into credit, and every villain 
fancies himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehension of 
your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn son e busty con- 
clusion of this sort, and that a partial relianct upon your 
moral character has betrayed you beyond the depth of your 
understanding, You have now carried things too far to re- 
treat, You have plainly declared to the people what they are 
to expect from the continuance of your administration. It is 
time for your Gwace to consider what you also may expect in 
return from their and their resentment. 

, Since the accession of our most gracious sovereign to the 
throne we have seen a system of government which may well 
1 m called a reign of experiments. Parties of all denomina- 
tions have been employed and dismissed. The advice of the 
ablest men in this country has been repeatedly called for and 
rcgected ; and when the royal displeasure has been signified 
to a minister, the marks of it have usually been proportioned 
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to his abilitioB and integrity. The spirit of the FATOOBlTa 
had some apparent influence upon every administration ; and 
every set of ministers preserved an appearance of duration, as 
long as they submitted to that influence. But there were cer- 
tain services to be performed for the favourite's security, or to 
gratify his resentments, which your predecessors in office had 
the wisdom or the virtue not to undertaJce. The moment this 
refractory spirit was discovered their disgrace was determined. 
Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham have 
successively had the honour to be dismissed fur prefernng 
thoir duty as servants of the public to those compliances 
which were expected from their station. A submissive ad- 
ministration was at last gradually collected from the deserters 
of all parties, interests, and connections; and nothing re- 
mained but to find a leader for these gallant well-disciplined 
troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found no resource of dependence or security in the prouds 
imposing superiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the shrewd, 
inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of Lord Rockingham, His view^ and 
situation required a creature void of all these properties; and 
he was forced to go through every division, resolution, compo* 
sition, and rehnement of political chemistry, before he happily 
arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol in your Grace. Flat 
and insipid in your retired state, but, brought into action, you 
become vitriol again. Such are the extremes of alternate 
indolence or fury which have governed your whole adminis- 
tration. Your circumstances with regard to the people soon 
becoming desperate, like other honest servants you determined 
to involve the best of masters in the same difficulties with 
yourself. We owe it to your Grace’s well-directed labours, 

* Mr. G. Grenville, younger brother of Lord Templg, and brotber-in-lsir 
to Lord Chatham, was a political ^l^ve of his maternal uncle. Lord Cohham. 
He first attached himself to the Tory party in consequence of marrying* the 
daughthr of Sir W. Wyndham, the confidential friend of Bolinghroke, and 
fiither of Lord Egremont; and was made one of the secretaries of state when 
Lord Bute, in 1762, was appointed first lord of the treasury. He planned 
the American Stamp Act, and commenced the opposition to Wilkes. He 
afterwards, however, became disrasted with Lora Bute, and, upon hi' 
resignation, firmly attached himseTf to the party of Lord Bockingbaia, the 
most pure and unmized Whig leader of bis day, with whom also Lord Temj^i 
and Urn Bari el Chatham had now united thraaselvea. 
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tliftt your soTereign has been persuaded to doubt of the affeo- 
tioDS of his subjects, and the people to suspect the virtues of 
their sovereign, at a time when both were unquestionable. 
You have degraded the royal dignity into a base, dishonourable 
competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor had you abilities to carry 
even this last contemptible triumph over a private man, with- 
out the grossest violation of the fundaments laws of the con* 
Btitution and rights of the people. But these are rights, mj 
Lord, which you can no more annihilate than you can the soil 
to winch they are annexed. The question no longer turns 
upon points of national honour and security abroad, or on 
the degrees of expedience and propriety of measures at home 
It was not inconsistent that you should abandon the cause 
of liberty in another country*, which you had persecuted in 
your own ; and in the common arts of domestic corruption, 
we miss no part of Sir Robert Walpole's system except his 
abilities. In this humble imitative line you might long have 
proceeded, safe and contemptible. You might, probably, never 
have risen to the dignity of being hated, and even have been 
despised with moderation. But it seems you meant to be 
distinguished, and, to a mind like yours, there was no other 
rood to fame but by the destruction of a noble fabric, which 
i^u thought had been too long the admiration of mankind. 
The use you have made of the military force introduced an 
alarming change in the mode of executing the laws. The 
arbitraiy appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation 
of the laws themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of 
legislation from those whom the people have chosen to those 
whom they have rejected. With a succession of such appoint 
ments we may soon see a House of Commons collected, in 
the choice of which* the other towns and counties of England 
will have as little share as the devoted county of Middlesex 
Yet, 1 trust, ^your Grace will find that the people of this 
countiy are neither to be intimidated by violent measures, nor 
deeeived by refinements. When they see Mr Luttrell seated 
in the House of Commons by mere dint of power, and in di- 
rect opposition to the choice of a whole county, they will not 
listen to those subtleties by which every arbitrary exertion of 
authority is explained into law and privilege of parliamanti 


* Oociica. 
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It requires no persuasion of argument, but simply tbe eridenoo 
of the senses, to convince them that to transfer the right of 
election from the collective to the representative body of the 
people contradicts all those ideas of a House of Commons 
which they have received from their forefathers, and which 
they have already, though vainly perhaps, delivered to thoir 
children. The principles on which this violent measure has 
been defended, have added scorn to injury, and forced us to 
feel that we are not only opprassed but insulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protection, dte you 

E repared to meet the united detestation of the people of Eng* 
ind? The city of London has pven a generous example to 
the kingdom in what manner a king of this country ought to 
be addressed * ; and I fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in your 
courage to stand between your sovereign and the addresses of 
his subjects. The injuries you have done this country are 
such as demand not only redress but vengeance. In vain 
shall you look for protection to that venal vote which you 
have already paid for — another must be purchased; and to 
save a minister, the House of Commons must declare them- 
selves not only independent of their constituents, but the 
determined enemies of the constitution. Consider, my Lord, 
whether this be an extremity to which their fears will permit 
them to advance, or, if their protection should fail you, how 
far you are authorized to rely upon the sincerity of those 
smiles which a pious court lavishes without reluctance upon 
a libertine by profession. It is not, indeed, the least of the 
thousand contradictions which attend you, that a man, marked 
to the world by the grossest violation of all ceremony and de- 
corum, should be the first servant of a court in which prayers 
are morality and kneeling is religion. Trust not too far to 
appearances by which your predecessors have been deceived, 
though they have not been figured. Even the best of princes 
may at last discover that this is a contention in which every- 
thing may be lost but nothing can be gained ; and, as yov 
became minister by accident, were adopted without choice, 
trusted without confidence, and continued without favour, 
be assured that, whenever an occasion presses, you will be 
discarded without even the form of ri^ret ton will then 

* Bm ibii taigset tutacv nottesd Sa Wtter szsvlL 
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Imto lOMon to be thankful if jou are permitted to retire to that 
■eat of learning which, in contemplation of the system of 
yoitr life, the comparative purity of your manners with those 
of their high steward, ana a thousand other recommending 
eireumstances, has chosen you to encourage the growing virtue 
of their youth, and to preside over their education When* 
ever the spirit of distributing prebends and bishopricks shall 
have departed from you, you will find that learned seminaiy 
perfectly recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful scene of 
slumber and thoughuess meditation. The venerable tutors of 
the university will no longer distress your modesty by pro* 
posing you for a pattern to their pupils. The learned dulness 
of declamation will be silent f; and even tho venal musel, 
though happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for 
the benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish that your re* 
treat might be deferred until your morals shall happily be 
ripened to that maturity of corruption at which the worst 
examples cease to be contagious. 

JUNIUa 


LETTER XVI. 

TO THB PRIKTEB OF THB PUBUO ADVBBn8BE§. 

Sin, July 19, 1769. 

A GREAT deal of useless argument might have b >an saved in 
the political contest which has arisen upon the expulsion of 

* The Duke of Qrafton wai chnncellor, and Lord Sandwich high ateward, 
of the Univetfity of Cambridge. 

f Dr. Hinchliffie, afterwarda Biahop of Peterborough, in hia official aitoation 
M vke-chaaeolior of Cambridge, made an oratioir in ptaiae of the Duke of 
Qml^n on introddling him to the afpia^hooae on the morning of hit ia- 
atidlation to the cfaancellorahip of that nniveraity. 

t Alluding to Gmy*a oelemted Ode to Hoaic, compoaed and perfoimed 
en the imtallation of hia Grace aa chanceUor of the univ eraity, beginning--«> 
Hmce! avaunt! 'tia holy ground— 

Cornua and hia midnight erew, &e. 

I Thii letter u perhnpa the beat apedmen the whole colleotion aAirda el 
dear and cogent reaaoning. It cannot be too often read by tboae who woold 
ham to reaaon with pretmion, yet without elaborate refinement, who woidd 
wm faroe and brevity with lodd dearneaa, whether in writi^ or in debtt% 
ipt the aidow of veal buiuieaa, or in the coolneu of apeeulntioii.— B b. 
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Mr. Wilkes, and the subsequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, 
if the question had been once stated with precision, to the 
satisfaction of each party, and dearly understood by them 
both. But in this, as in almost every other dispute, it usually 
happens that much time is lost in referring to a multitude A 
cases and precedents which prove nothing to the purpose, or 
in maintaiuiug propositions which are either not disputed, or, 
whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely indifferent 
as to the matter in debate, until, at last, the mind, perplexed 
and confounded with the endless subtleties of controversy, 
loses sight of the main question, and never arrives at truth. 
Both parties in the dispute are apt enough to practise these 
dishonest artiheea. The man who is conscious of the weak* 
ness of his cause is interested in concealing it ; and, on the 
other side, it is not uncommon to see a good cause mangled 
by advocates who do not know the real strength of it. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what purpose, in 
the present case, so many precedents have been produced to 
prove that the House of Commons have a right to expel one 
of their own members ; that it belongs to them to judge of 
the validity of elections; or that the law of parliament is 
part of the law of the land * ? After all these propositions 
ore admitted, Mr. Luttrells right to his seat will continue to 
be just as disputable as it was before. Not one of them is at 
present in agitation. Let it be admitted that the House of 
Commons were authorized to expel Mr. Wilkes ; that they 
are the proper court to judge of elections, and that the law 
of parliament is binding upon the people ; still it remains to 
be inquired whether the House, by their resolution in favour 
of Mr. Luttrell, have, or have not, truly declared that law. 
To facilitate this inquiry, 1 would have the question cleared 
of all foreign or indifferent matter. The following stale of 
it will probably be thought a &ir one by botii parties ; and 
then, 1 imagine, there is no gentleman in this countiy who 
will not be capable of forming a judicious and true opinion 
upon it. I take the question to be strictly this : “ Whethef 
or no it be the known established law of parliament^ that 
the expulsion of a member of the House of Commons of 

* The reader wiTj obaerve that these admissions are made^ not as of troths 
unquestionable, but for the sake of argument, and m order to hiiiif the ml 
question to 
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Uaelf cfeatis in him such an incapacity to ba re-elected, that 
at a subsequent election, any votes given to him are null and 
void, and that any other candidate, who, except the person 
expelled, has the greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
sitting member.*' 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of parliament, I 
apprehend it is not sufficient for the present House of Com- 
mons to declare it to be so. We may shut our eyes indeed 
^jo the dangerous consequences of suffering one branch of the 
legislature to declare new laws, without argument or example, 
and it may perhaps be prudent enough to submit to authority; 
but a mere assertion will never convince, much less will it he 
thought reasonable to prove the right by the fact itself. The 
ministiy have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds. To support the affirmative fairly, it will either be neces- 
wy to produce some statute in which that positive provision 
shall have been made, that specific disability clearly created, 
and the consequence of it declared, or, if there be no such 
statute, the custom of parliament must then be referred to, 
and some case or cases * strictly in point must be produced, 
with the decision of the court upon them; for I readily 
admit that the custom of parliament, once clearly proved, is 
equally binding with the common and statute law, 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or unreason 
able makes no part of this question. We are inquiring what 
the law is, not what it ought to be. Reason may be applied 
to show the impropriety or expedience of a law, %ut w'e must 
have eillier statute or precedent to prove the existence of it. 
At the same time I do not mean to admit that the late reso- 
luticQ of the House of Commons is defensible on genera] 
principles of reason, any more than in law. This is not the 
binge on which the debate turns. >• 

Supposing, tlKrefore, that 1 have laid down an accurate 
state of the question, I will venture to affirm, Ist, That there 
b no statute existing by which that specific disability which 
we speak of b created. If there be, let it be produced. 
The argument will then be at an end. 

Sndly, That there b no precedent in all the proceedings of 

* Ptecedonti, b oppoaffion to pfindplea, bavo little wdgbt niih Jtmlua ; 
b at he thought it neoMaaiy to meet tbo mbiatiy upon their own ground.-* 
JmniML 

tOL. I 
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the House of C3mmons which comes entirely home to tliO 
present case, viz., where an expelled member has heee 
returned again, and another candidate, with an inferior num- 
ber of votes, has been declared the sitting member/' If 
there bs such a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, and I 
am sure it will ^ve more weight than all the cunning argu 
mcnts which have been drawn from inferences and proba- 
bilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet which, I pre- 
sume, contains the whole strength of the party, have de- 
clared*, “That Mr. Walpole’s f was the first and only in- 
stance, in which the electors of any county or borough had 
returned a person expelled to serve in the same parliament." 
It is not possible to conceive a case more exactly in point. 
Mr. Walpole was expelled and, having a majority of votes at 
the next election, was returned again. The fiiends of Mr. 
Taylor, a candidate set up by the ministry, petitioned the 
house that he might be the sitting member Thus far the 

* Ctug qf the Middlesex Election Considered, ^ge 88 — JvNina 

f This fact occurred while Mr. Walpole waa in an inferior capacity to 
that ill which he afterwards appeared so conspicuously as prime minister of 
George I. and George II. At the period in question, the Tories having ob- 
tained a majority in parliament, expelled him for the crime of having accepted 
profits upon a military contract, while secretary at war, and at the same 
time possessed influence enough to have him committed to the Tower. He 
was member for Lynn Regis, the burgesses of which borough were warmly 
attached to him. It was for this borough he had been returned at an early 
period of his life, by which he was enabled, while a young politician, to 
head the Whig party against St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbrok^ who 
took a leading part in the Tory administration of Harley. 

From the disgrace into which he was hereby for a long time plunged, he 
was at length rdieved by the failure of the minister's favourite expedient of 
the South Sea incorporation, and the extreme unpopularity in widen he was 
consequently involved. Walpole now triumphed upon the ruin of his rival, 
became prime minister, retained the post through the whole of the existinf 
and part of the next reign, and for his services was created Earl of Oxford. 

f The following ore the particulars of this case os eztmeted fiom die 
journals of the House of Commons : — 

“ On the 23rd of February 1711, a pefifion of the freemen and freer 
burghers of the borough of King’s Lyni^ m the county of Norfolk, waa 
presented to the house, and read ; asMiag forth, that Monday the deventk 
of February last, being appointed for choosing a member to serve in parlia- 
ment for this trough, n the room of Robert Walpole, Esq., expelM this 
house, Samud Taylor, Esq., wu elected their buigesi; but John BsBfo 
present mgyor of the said boioiigh, refuted to retmrn the said Sammd Tetglot% 
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dtrcEiaataiices tally exactly, except that our House of Com 
mous saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning, llie 
point of lajr, however, was the same. It came regularly 
Irofori the house, uid it was their business to determine upon 
it They did del3rmine it, for they declared Mr. Taylor not 
duly elected. If it be said that they meant this resolution as 
matter of favour and indulgence to the borough which bad 
retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the burgesses, 
knowing what the law was, might correct their error, 1 
answer, 

1. That it is a strange way of arguing, to oppose a sup- 
position, which no man can prove, to a fact which proves 
itself. 

IT. That if this were the intention of the House of Com 
mons, it must have defeated itself. The burgesses of Lynn 
could never have known their error, much less could they 
have corrected it, by any instruction they received from the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. They might per- 
haps have foreseen that, if they returned Mr. Walpole again, 
he would again be rejected ; but they never could infer from 
a resolution by which the candidate with the fewest votes was 
declared not duly elected that, at a future election, and in 
similar circumstances, the House of Commons would reverse 

(heugh required to to dot and returned the said Robert Walpole, though 
expelled this house, and then a prisoner in the Tower, and praying the con 
rideration of the house. 

" Maich 6th. The order of the day being read of taking into considera- 
tion the merits of the petition of the freemen and freeburghers of the 
borough of King’s Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, and a motion being madn 
that counsel be called in, upon a divinon, it was resolved in the negative. 
Tellers for the yeas. Sir Ohanes Turner, Mr. Fulteney, 127. Tellers for the 
noes, Sir Simeon Stuart, Mr. Foster, 212. — A motion being made, and the 
question pn^ that ^bert Walpole, Esq., having been this session of parlia- 
ment committed a prisons to the Tower of London, and expelled this bouse 
ibr an high breach of trust in the execution of bis office, and notorious cor- 
ruption, when secretary at war, was, and is, incapable of being deeted a 
member to serve in this present parliament, it was resolved, npon a division. 
In the affirmative. Then a motion being made, and the question put, that 
ganniel Taylor, ]£tq., is duly elected a burgess to serve in the prerent parlia- 
ment for the borough of King’s Lynn in the county of Norfolk, it parsed in 
Ae nqgitive. Resolved, t':at the late election of a burgess to serve in the 
Memnt parliament for tb) mid borough of King’s Lynn, in the county of 
Ksgfolk, U a void election ’ 

Eft 
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their resolation, and receive the same candidate as duly 
elected whom they had before rejected. 

This indeed would have been a most extraordinaij way cf 
declaring the law of parliament, and what 1 presume no iiiau« 
whose undei*standing is not at cross-purposes with itself, could 
possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself at 
liberty to argue from suppositions rather than from facts, 1 
think the probability in this instance is directly the reverse 
of what the ministry affirm ; and that it is much more likely 
that Uie House of Commons at that time would rather have 
strained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor than that they would 
have violated the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor 
of a right legally vested in him, to gratify a refractoiy 
borough which, in defiance of them, bad returned a person 
branded with ^e strongest mark of the displeasure of the 
House. 

But really. Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot call it 
argument, is a mockery of the common understanding of the 
nation too gross to be endured. Our dearest interests are at 
stake. An attempt has been made, not merely to rob a 
single county of its rights, but, by inevitable consequence, 
to alter the constitution of the House of Commons. This 
fatal attempt has succeeded, and stands as a precedent re- 
corded for ever. If the ministry are unable to defend their 
cause by fair argument founded on facts, let them spare us 
at least the mortification of being amused and deluded like 
children. 1 believe there is yet a spirit of resistance in this 
countiy, which will not submit to be oppressed ; but I am 
sure there is a fund of good sense in this country, which 
cannot be deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO THS PBIKTUB OV THE PUBUO ADVEBTIBEB. 

82 b» Asgml 1789* 

It will not be neoessaiy for JuNim; to take the trooUe 
of answering your correspondent G. A. or the quotation firm 
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B speech without doors, published in your paper of the 28th 
of last month The speech appeared before Junius's letter, 

• The *' speech without doors'* was from the pen of Sir William Black* 
stone, and, the legal eminence of the writer, may not be nnacceptable to 
the r^er. 

A speeds wilhotU doors ttpoti ike subject qf a vote ptvm on ike 9th dap (jf 
May, 1769. 

" Tour question I will answer, having iirst premised that if you are 
satisfied we did right in setting aside Mr. Wilkes's election, I cannot believe 
it will be a very difficult task to convince you that the admitting of Mr. 
Luttrell was the unavoidable consequence. * No (say you) : for surely yon 
might have declared it a void election. Why go greater lengths than in 
former times, even the most heated and violent, it was ever thought proper 
to gol Or upon what ground, either of reason or authority, oan you justify 
the vote you gave, that Mr. Luttrell, who certainly had not the majority, 
was duly elected]’ Tlie question yon have a right to put to me, and I mean 
to give it a direct answer. 

" Now the principle upon which 1 voted was this, that in all cases of 
election by a majority of votes, where%*er the candidate for whom the most 
votes are given, appears to have been, at the time of the election, under a 
known legal incapacity, the person who had the next greatest number of 
votes ought to be considered as the person duly elected. And this, as n 
general principle, 1 take to be altogether uncontrovertible. We may differ 
in our ways of expressing the principle, or of explaining the grounds of it: 
some choosing to state it, that the electors voting for such incapable person, 
do for that time forfeit their right of voting; others, that their votes are 
thrown away ; and others, that votes for a person not legally capable, are 
not legal votes. But in whatever way we assign the ground of the rule, the 
result and conclusion is still the same, that, in every such case, the election 
of the capable person by the inferior number of votes, ^is a good and valid 
election. 

** Nor is this rule, founded as it is iii sound sense and public necessity, to 
be put out of countenance by a little ingenious sophistry, playing upon the 
ambiguity of certain undefined terms, taunting us with the reproach of 
elections by a minority, of inverting the rules of arithmetic, and the like. 
Not even the sacredness of the rights of the electors can stand against its 
authority ; for sacred as those rights ought ever to ibe held, the exercise of 
them, as well as o^all the other rights of individuals, must ever be confined 
witbin such bounds, and governed by such rules, as are consistent with the 
attainment of the great public ends for which they were established. But 
could any thing be more preposterous than if, while you are securing to indi* 
viduals the right they have to take part m determining who shall be appointed 
to discharge the several public offices and trusts, no care should be taken that 
the public, in all evenu, may tie secure of having any iiersons appointed at 
all } Yet to this inconvenience the public must be perpetually exposed, ti 
fhc rule were to be strictly and invariably followed, that nothing but a 
SM^rity of the electors could ever make a good election. Ibat a majority 
ni the whole auaber entitled to have voice in the election is not necessary 
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and, as tbe author seems to consider the great proposidoii on 
which all his argument depends, namely, that Mr, Wilkes 
under that known legal incapacity of which Junius speaks^ as 

will be readily admitted ; for, at that rate, the absence of one-half of the 
electors might defeat the possibility of any election at all. Neither is it 
necessary, in order to a candidate s being duly elected, that ho should have 
the votes of more than one-half of the electors present ; since, if it were, 
diversity of inclinations among the electors, and the putting up of three can- 
didates, might as completely frustrate all possibility of supplying the vacancy, 
as the absence of one-half of the electors would in the former case. Accord- 
ingly, therefore, we constantly see, that wherever there are more than two- 
caiididiites for one vacancy, the election is determined, not so properly by a 
majority, as by a plurality of voices ; and the candidate who has more voices 
than any one of his competitors, although fewer than one-half of the electors 
present, is always determined to be well and duly elected; there being, 
indei^d, no other method allowed by the constitution of voting against one 
candidate, but by voting for another ; nor any liberty of declaring whom I 
would prefer in the second place, in case my first vote should prove in- 
effectual 1 , either of which allowances might prevent any election being made. 

** Thus far then we are guarded against the public service being dis- 
appointed, either by the remissness of the electors in absenting themselves 
from the election, or by such a diversity of opinions among the electors pre- 
sent as, though innocent in itself, would yet be of fatal consequence to the 
public should it be suffered to operate so far as to prevent any effectual elec- 
tion from taking place. But much in vain have these rules been established, 
if it is still to be in the power of the same number of electors, by a little 
management, to effect the same purpose, and put an effectual bar to all pos- 
sibility of a valid election. Had they, by staying away, declared that they 
would take no part in supplying the vacancy, their fellow electors who chose 
to exercise their franchise, and upon whom, in that case, the complete right 
would have devolved, might have exercised their right accordingly, and the 
public service would have been provided for. But shall they be allowed to 
come, and by declaring that they wiH vote against one candidate, but for no 
other, or by voting for a person whom they know to be incapable of holding 
the office, as truly, to all intents and pm-poses, deprive their fellows of their 
right, and the public of its due, as if, instead of coming, they had only sent 
a prohibition of proceeding to any election till it should be their good pleasure 
to suffer one 1 Against such a mnekery of the public «iuthority common 
sense reclaims ; and has, therefore, provided against this abuse by pointing 
out this farther qualification of the role by which elections are to be decided. 
That as the electors who give no vote at all have no power of excluding 
any candidate for whom other electors do vote, so those who give their votes 
for a person whom they know to be by law incapable, are to be considered 
exactly on the same footing os if they gave no votes at alL Not So givu 
any vote, to declare 1 vote for nobody, or to vote for the Great Mogul, must 
undoubtedly have the same efiect. 

'' Thus then it appeared to me, that the general rule, that in case of a 
known Itgai tnoapacUif in the person having the m^ority of voieei^ ths 
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Ji point granted, his speech is, in no shape, an answer to 
Junius, for this is the very qu^tion in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe first, that if he did not admit of 
Junius’s state of the question, he shoukl have shown the 
fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one secondly, that 
considering the many hours and days which the ministry and 
their advocates have wasted in public debate, in compiling 
large quartos, and collecting iimumerable precedents, ex- 
pressly to prove that the late proceedings of the House of 
Commons are warranted by the law, custom, and practice of 
parliament, it is rather an extraordinary supposition to be 
made by one of their own party, even for the sake of argu ■ 
ment, that no such statute, no such custom of parliament, 7io 
such case in point can be produced, G. A. may, however, 
make the supposition with safety. It contains nothing but 
literally the fact, except that there is a case exactly in point, 
with a decision of the house, diametrically opposite to that 
which the present House of Commons came to in favour of 
Mr. Luttrell. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the weakness of 
their enuse, and, as it usually happens with falsehood, are 
driven to the necessity of shifting their ground, and changing 
their whole defence. At first we were told that nothing 
could be clearer th n that the proceedings of the House of 

capable person next upon the poll, although chosen by a romority, is duly 
elected, is consonant to reason, is the dictate of common sens* . 

** That it had also the sanction of authority, I was as clea.ly convinced. 
The practice of the courts of law in such cases seems not to be disputed ; 
they have, by repeated decisions, established the principle. 

** Upon these grounds, therefore, both of reason and authority, I not only 
thought myself fully justified in giving my vote, that Mr. Luttrell was duly 
eleetra, but in truth 1 could not think myself at liberty to vote otherwise, 
being convinced, that as, on the one hand, by so voting 1 should do no 
wrong to the 1148 freeholders of Middlesex, who, for the chance of being 
able to overbear the authority of the House of Commons, which had adjudged 
Mr. Wilkes to be incapable, had chosen to foiisgo their right of taking part 
In the nomination of a capable person in his room ; so, by a contrary decU 
lior., 1 should hare done a most manifest injustice to Mr. Luttrell, and to tho 
206 froehidders who voted for him ; and who, in failure of a nomination by 
an equal number of freeholders of any other capable candidato, had, upon 
every principle of reason, and eveiy rule of law, as well as according to the 
imif'im visege of parliament, ponfei^ upon him a cUw tit'e to sit as cne os 
Iht representatives for the eonnty of Middlesex.” 
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Commons vere justified bj the known Ieav and uniform ciiwi 
tom of parliament. But now it seems, if there be no law, 
tho House of Commons have a right to make one, and il 
there be no precedent, they have a right to create the first; 
— for this, 1 presume, is the amount of the questions pro 
posed to Junius. If your correspondent had been at all 
versed in the law of parliament, or generally in the laws of 
this country, he would have seen that this defence is as weak 
and fdsc as the former. 

Tho privileges of either House of Parliament, it is true, 
are indefinite ; that is, they have not been described or laid 
down in any one code or declaration whatsoever ; but when- 
ever a question of privilege has arisen, it has invariably been 
disputed or maintained upon the footing of precedents alone 
In the course of the proceedings upon the Aylesbuiy election 
the House of Lords resolved, “ That neither House of Par- 
liament had any power, by any vote or declaration, to create 
to themselves any new privilege that was not warranted by 
the known laws and customs of parliament.*' And to this 
rule the House of Commons, though otherwise they hod acted 
in a very arbitraiy manner, gave their assent, for they affirmed 
that they had guided themselves by it in asserting their 
privileges. Now, Sir, if this be true with respect to matters 
of privilege in which the House of Commons, individually 
and as a body, are principally concerned, how much more 
strongly will it hold against any pretended power in that 
House to create or declare a new law by which not only the 
rights of the House over their own member, and those of the 
member himself are concluded, but also those of a third and 
separate party — I mean the freeholders of the kingdom. To 
do justice to the ministry, they have not yet pretended that 
any one or any two of the three estates have power to make 
a new law without the concurrence of the thiiHi. They know 
that a man who maintains such a doctrine is liable, by sta 
tute, to the heaviest penalties. They do not acknowledge 
that the House of Commons have assumed a new privilege, or 
declared a new law. On the contraiy, they afUrm that their 
proceedings have been strictly conformable to and founded 

* Thig is still mcetnig the ministry upon their own gfovnd ; ibr, m tnit\ 
BO precedents will support either natiim iiqiistioe^ or riotstua cf positive 
l^ht — Jvjuus. 
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Qpou tl.e ancient law and custom of parliament Thus, 
therefore, Jie question returns to the point, at which Juniiti 
had fixed it, namely, Whether or no this be the law of parfia^ 
ment. If it be not, the House of Commons had no legal 
authority to establish a precedent, and the precedent itself 
is a mere fact, without any proof of right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question of the sim* 
pleat nature ; Must a thing be wrong , because it has never been 
done before f No. But admitting it were proper to be done, 
that alone does not convey an authority to do it As to the 
present case, 1 hope 1 shall never see the time when not 
only a single person, but a whole county, and, in effect, the 
entire collective body of the people, may again be robbed of 
their birthright by a vote of the House of Commons. But 
if, for reasons which I am unable to comprehend, it be neces- 
sary to trust that House with a power so exorbitant and so 
unconstitutional, at least let it be given to them by an act of 
the legislature. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVIII. 

10 DB. WILLIAM BLACK8T0BE, 60UCIT0R GENERAL TO HER 
MAJESTY. 


Sir, Jrfy 29, 1769. 

I SHALL make you no apology for considering^ a certain 
pamphlet, in which your late conduct is defended, as written 
by yourself*. The personal interest, the personal resenti 

* Thit was at last admitted by the friends of the Solicito^Gencra1. 
pamphlet was entitled, **An Answer to the Question stated;’* and was a 
reply to a pampHfht from Sir William Meredith, one of the most active 
memlwrs of pariiament of the Whig party, entitled, ** The Question stated/' 
in reference to the adjudication of Wilkes's incapacity to sit in parliament 
after his last election ; in the course of which also, the inconsistency ol 
opinion betwoen that delivered by the Solicitor-General in his Commentaries, 
and that on the point in question, was severely animadverted upon. 

' The press was overwhelmed with tracts on this dispute from both sides. 
Of these, the chief, independently of Sir William Meredith’s, and the reply 
to it by Sir William Blackstoue, were The Case of the last Election for the 
Ooim^ of Middlesex roosidered,’’ attributed to Mr. Dyson, who was nick- 
named, by his opponents. Mango : “Serious considerations ;** “ Mongo en 
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mentB, and above all, that wounded spirit, unaccustomed te 
reproach, and I hope not frequently conscious of deserving 
it, are signals which betray the author to us as plainly as if 
your name were in the title-page. You appeal to the public 
in defence of your reputation. We hold it, Sir, that an in- 
jury offered to an individual is interesting to society. On 
this principle the people of England made common cause 
with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are injured, they 
will join in your resentment. I shall not follow you through 
the insipid form of a third person, but address myself to you 
directly. 

You seem to think the channel of a pamphlet more re- 
spectable and better suited to the dignity of your cause than 
that of a newspaper. Be it so. Yet if newspapers are 
scurrilous, you must confess they are impartial. They give 
us, without any apparent preference, the wit and argument of 
the ministry, as well as the abusive dulness of the opposition. 
The scales are equally poised. It is not the printer’s fault if 
the greater weight inclines the balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack upon Mr. 
Grenville’s character, and a defence of your own. It would 
would have been more consistent, perhaps, with your professed 
intentions, to have confined yourself to the last. But anger 
has some claim to indulgence, and railing is usually a relief 
to the mind. I hope you have found benefit from the ex- 
periment. It is not my design to enter into a formal vindi- 
cation of Mr. Grenville upon his own principles. I have 
neither the honour of being personally known to him nor 
do I pretend to be completely master of all the facts. 1 
need not run the risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or 
to his conduct, when your pamphlet alone carries, upon the 
face of it, a full vindication of both 

• 

the use of Quotations;’* "Mungo’s cose considered "Letter to Junius;” 
"Postscript to Junius,” published in a subsequent edition to Sir William 
Blackstone's reply, and "The False Alarm,” writUm by Doctor Johnson. 
Of all these some incidental notice is taken in the course of the volume 
befoie us. 

* This, as already observed in the Preliminary Essay, is a truly singular 
aasertion when taken in connection with the fact, that Mr. Grenville, of al] 
the political characters of the day, appears to have been our auOior's fkvouriteh 
He Tolnntarily omits every opportunity of censuring him, and readily enr 
braces every occasion of defoLding and extolling his conduct and prindplea. 
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. Tour first refiection is, that Mr. Grenville * was, of all 
men, the person who should not have complained of inoon- 
sistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes t* This, Sir, is either an 
unmeaning sneer, a peevish expression of resentment, or, if 
it means anything, you plainly l^g the question ; for whether 
his parliamentary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has or 
has not been inconsistent, remains yet to be proved. But it 
seems he received upon the spot a sufficient chastisement for 
exercising so unfairly { his talent of misrepresentation. You 
are a lawyer, Sir, and know better than I do upon what par- 
ticular occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be fairly 
exerted ; but to punish a man a second time, when he has 
been once sufficiently chastised, is rather too severe. It is 
not in the laws of England, it is not in your own Commenta- 
ries, nor is it yet, I believe, in the new law you have revealed 
to the House of Commons. 1 hope this doctrine has no 
existence but in your own heart. After all. Sir, if you had 
consulted that sober discretion which you seem to oppose 
with triumph to the honest jollity of a tavern, it might have 
occurred to you that, although you could have succeeded in 
fixing a charge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville, it wwld 
not have tended in any shape to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir William Meredith had 
hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally, is of the 

* Mr. Grenville bod quoted a imsiage from the Doctor s excellent Com* 
mentariei, which directly contradicted the principle! mairtained by the 
Doctor in the House of Commona-^irNius. 

f It bai been already observed that the oppoeition to WilKee commenced 
with Mr. George Grenville, who advieed the isBue of the General Wurrant. 
It is observed aloo in the same note, that Grenville afterwards deserted the 
ministry, and attached himself strenuously to the Whig party. Bee note^ 
ante, p. 172. Upon this apparent inconsistency dnnius shrewdly remarks, 
that whatever propriety or impropriety there might have been in Mr. Gren- 
ville's opposing Wilkes pereonally-^the present question has nothing to do 
with it — as he now supports him not on account of bis personal character, 
but as the instrument qf Me people at large, whose rights and privUeges file 
Bunistry have grossly violated by their conduct towards him. — En. 

X An inaocurate expression in the pamphlet alluded to. The chastise- 
ment that ensued is rekued, post, p. 191. Blackstone was thunderstruck at 
tbe contradiction pointed out by (Grenville, and was incapable of uttering a 
word in his defence — a pause ensued, and Mr. Grenville insultingly shook 
Us head. For the rest see the page just referred to. — Sn, 
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same 8.rt with the first It nonvejs a sneer as little woithj 
of the gravity of your character as it is useless to your do^' 
fence. It is of little moment to the public to inquire by 
whom the charge was conceived, or by whom it was adopted. 
The only question we ask is, whether or no it be true. The 
remainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenville s conduct 
destroy themselves. He could not possibly come prepared to 
traduce your integrity to the House. He could not foresee 
that you would even speak upon the question, much less could 
he foresee that you would maintain a direct contradiction of 
that doctrine which you had solemnly, disinterestedly, and 
upon soberest reflection delivered to the public. He came 
armed indeed with what he thought a respectable authority, 
to support what he was convinced was the cause of truth, and 
I doubt not he intended to give you, in the course of the 
debate, an honourable and public testimony of his esteem. 
Thinking highly of his abilities, I cannot however allow him 
the gift of divination. As to what you are pleased to call a 
plan coolly formed to impose upon the House of Commons, 
and his producing it without provocation at midnight, 1 con- 
sider it as the language of pique and invective, therefore 
unworthy of regard. But, Sir, 1 am sensible 1 have followed 
your exam{)le too long, and wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter of record. 
It can neither be altered by your friends, nor misrepresented 
by your enemies ; and I am willing to take your own word for 
what you have said in the House of Commons. If there bo 
a real difference between what you have written and what 
you have spoken you confess that your book ought to be the 
standard. Now, Sir, if words mean anything, I apprehend 
that when a long enumeration of disqualifications (whether 
by statute or the custom of parliament) concludes with these 
general comprehensive words, “ but subject to these reitrio* 
tions and disqualifications, every subject of the realm is eligi- 
ble of common right," a reader of plain understanding most 
of course rest satisfied that no species of disqualificatioit 
whatsoever had been omitted. The known character of the 
author, and the apparent accuracy with which the whole work 
is compiled, would confirm him in his opinion ; nor could he 
possibly form any other judgment without looking upon youl 
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OoBwientaries in the same light in which you consider those, 
penal laws which, though not repealed, are fallen into disuse, 
and are now in effect a skabb to the ukwary e. 

You tell us indeed, that it was not part of your plan to 
lE^cify any temporaiy incapacity, and that you could not, 
without a spirit of prophecy, have specified the disability of 
a private individual subsequent to the period at which you 
winte. What your plan was I know not ; but what it should 
have been, in order to complete the work you have given us, 
is by no means difficult to determine. The incapacity, which 
you call temporary, may continue seven years ; and though 
you might not have foreseen the particular case of Mr. 
Wilkes, you might and should have foreseen the possibility 
oi such a case, and told us how far the House of Commons 
were authorised to proceed in it by the law and custom of 
parliament. The freeholders of Middlesex would then have 
known what they had to trust to, and would never have 
returned Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel Luttroll was a candidate 
against him. They would have chosen some indifferent per- 
son, rather tlian submit to be represented by. the object of 
tiieir contempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities which 
affect whole classes of men, and those which affect individuals 
only, is really unworthy of your understanding. Your Commen- 
taries had taught me that, although the instance in which a' 
a penal law is exerted be particular, the laws themselves are 
general. They are made for the benefit and instn. aion of the 
public, though the penalty falls only upon an individual. You 
cannot but know. Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's case yester- 
day, may be yours or mine to-morrow, and that consequently the 
common right of eveiy subject of the realm is invaded by it. 
Professing therefore to treat of the consdcution of the House 
of Olmmons, Shd of the laws and customs relative to that 
constitution, you certainly were guilty of a most unpardon- 
able omission in taking no notice of a right and privilege of 
the House, more extraordinaiy and more arbitrary than all 

* If, in ftating ihn law upon maj poin^ a judge delibemtely affinu that 
he has included every case, and it should appear that he has pnrposdy 

oihitted a material case, he dees in effect lay a enare /o* ** the 
/sinus. This last part of the sentence is a quotation artfully selectedlnai 
Blsckitone's own woei^ and ttraed against himssii — Bn. 
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tlie Others thej possess put together. If the expulsion of a 
member, not under any other legal disability, of itself creates 
in him an incapacity to be re-elected, 1 see a ready way 
marked out, by which the majority may at any time remove 
the honestest and ablest men who happen to be in opposition 
to them. To say that they mU not make this extiuvagant 
use of their power, would be a language unfit for a man so 
learned in the laws as you are. By your doctrine. Sir, they 
have the power, and laws you know are intended to guard 
against what men mat/ do, not to trust what they will do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge against you is of a plain, 
simple nature — it appears even upon the face of your own 
pamphlet. On the contrary, your justification of yourself is 
full of subtlety and refinement, and in some places not very 
intelligible. If I were personally your enemy, I should 
dwell with a malignant pleasure upon those great and useful 
qualifications which you certainly possess, and by which you 
once acquired, though they could not preserve to you, the 
respect and esteem of your country — ^1 should enumerate 
the honours you have lost, and the virtues you have dis 
graced ; but having no private resentments to gratify, I think 
it sufficient to have given my opinion of your public conduct, 
leaving the punishment it deserves to your closet and to 
yourself. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XIX 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib, Anguft 14, 1709. 

A GOBRESPONDENT of the St. James’s Chronicle firgt wilfully 
misunderstands Junius, then censures him for a bad rea> 
soner. Junius does not say that it was incumbent upon 
Doctor Blackstone to foresee and state the crimes for which 
Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, he 
had even done so, it would have been nothing to the pur- 
pose. The question is, not for what particular offences a 
person may be expelled, but generally, whe&er by the law ol 
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ptrliairent expulsion alone creates a disqualification ? If the 
affirmative be the law of parliament. Doctor Blackstone 
might and should have told us so. The question is not con 
fined to this or that particular person, but forms one great 
general branch of disqualification, too important in itself, 
and too exteosive in its consequences, to be omitted in an 
accurate work expressly treating of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this. Doctor Black- 
stone, while he was speaking in the House of Commons,, 
never once thought of bis Commentaries until the contradio 
tiou was unexpectedly urged and stared him in the face. In- 
stead of defending himself upon the spot he sunk under the 
charge in an agony of confusion and despair. It is well 
known that there was a pause of some minutes in the House, 
from a general expectation that the Doctor would say some- 
thing in his own defence ; but, it seems, his faculties were too 
much overpowered to think of those subtleties and refine- 
ments which have since occurred to him. It was then Mr. 
Grenville received that severe chastisement which the Doctor 
mentions with so much triumph — I wish the honourable gen^ 
tleman, vistead of shaking his head, would shake a good argur 
ment out cf it. If to the elegance, novelty, and bitterness of 
this ingenious sarcasm, we add the natural melody of the 
amiable Sir Fletcher Norton^s pipe, we shall not be surprised 
that Mr. Grenville was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him to be quiet 
If not, he may perhaps hear again from Junius h^'n^elf. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT* TO A PAMPHLET 
X2rTITX.BD, » 

-AIT /kSWEB TO THB QOSSTIOK STATED.” 

Sappoted to be writtoi bjr Dr. Blackstone, Solicitor to tbo Qaaen, in 
answer to Junius's Letter. 

Binge these papers were sent to the press, a writer in the 
publio papers, who subscribes himself Junius, has madft a 

^ This is the Postscript, added in a subsequent edition, to Sir Williaai 
BSackstone's reply to Sir William Meredith s pamphlet, as noticed, anUf 
p» 185, Doteu also a further extract on this subject from a *'8biiNb 
adifreut doses,” Sir W. B., ante, p. 181. 
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feint of bring^g this question to a short isstie. Though the 
foregoing observations contain, in my opinion at least, a fuU 
refutation of all that this writer has offered, 1 shall, however^ 
bestow a very few words upon him. It will cost me veiy 
little trouble to unravel and expose the sophistiy of his argu- 
ment 

“I take the question,” says he, ‘‘to be strictly this: 
Whether or no it be the known established law of Parliament, 
that the expulsion of a member of the House of Commons, of 
itself, creates in him such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, 
at a subsequent election, any votes given to him are null and 
void, and that any other candidate who, except the person 
expelled, has the greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
sitting member.” 

Waiving for the present any objection I may have to this 
state of the question, 1 shall venture to meet our champion 
upon his own ground ; and attempt to support the affirmative 
of it in one of the two ways by which he says it can be alone 
fairly supported. “ If there be no statute,” says he, “ in 
which the specific disability is clearly created, &c. (and we 
acknowledge there is none), the custom of parliament must 
then be referred to, and some case or cases strictly in point 
must be produced, with the decision of the court upon them.” 
Now 1 assert, that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's case 
is strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates absolute 
incapacity of being re-elected. This was the clear decision of 
the House upon it, and was a full declaration that incapacity 
was the necessaiy consequence of expulsion. The law was as 
clearly and firmly fixed by this resolution, and is as binding 
in every subsequent case of expulsion, as if it had been de- 
clared by an express statute, ** That a member expelled by a 
resolution of the House of Commons shall be deemed inca- 
pable of being re-elected.” Whatever doubt, tl&u, there might 
have been of the law before Mr. Walpole's case, with respect 
to the full operation of a vote of expulsion, there can be none 
now. The decision of the House upon this case is strictly in 
point to prove that expulsion creates absolute incapacity in 
law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law in this instance must have the same 
operation and efiect with incap^ty in law in other 
etance. Now, incapacity of being re-dected impUea in itf 
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very terms, that anj votes given to the incapable person, at a 
snhseqaent election, are null and void. This is its necessary 
operation, or it has no operation at all. It is vox et praterea 
nikU, We can no more be called upon to prove this propo- 
sition than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive, or 
that twice two are four. When the terms are understood the 
proposition is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is in all cases of election the known and esta- 
blished law of the land, grounded upon the clearest principles 
of reason and common sense, that if the votes given to one 
candidate are null and void, they cannot be opposed to the 
votes given to another candidate. I’hey cannot affect the 
votes of such candidate at all. As they have, on the one 
hand, no positive quality to add or establish, so have they, on 
the other hand, no negative one to subtract or destroy. Tliey 
are, in a word, a mere nonentity. Such was the determina- 
tion of the House of Commons in the Malden and Bedford 
elections — cases strictly in point to the present question as 
far as they are meant to be in point. And to say that they 
are not in point in all circumstances, in those particularly 
which are independent of the proposition which they are 
quoted to prove, is to say no more than that Malden is not 
Middlesex, nor Seijeaut Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion creates 
incapacity ; incapacity annihilates any votes given to the in- 
capable person. The votes given to the qualified candidate 
stand upon their own bottom, firm and untouch ed, and can 
alone have effect. This, one would think, muld hv sufficient ; 
but we are stopped short and told that none of our precedents 
come home to the present case, aud are challenged to pro- 
duce precedent in all the proceedings of the House of 
Commons that does come home to it, viz.*, u here an expelUd 
fhemher has he^ returned again^ and another candidate, ivith 
an inferior number of votes, has been declared the sitting 
member,*' 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a case 
which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to the present point 
Suppose another Sacheverel (and every party must have its 
Sa^everel) should, at some future election, take it into his 
head to offer himself a candidate for the county of Middlesex. 
He is opposed by a candidate whose coat is of a different 

rat I. o 
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colour ; but however, of a verj good colour. The divine baa 
an indisputable majority ; nay, the poor layman is abttolutely 
distanced. The sheriff, after having had his conscience well 
informed by the reverend casuist, returns him, as he supposes, 
duly elected. The whole House is in an uproar, at the appre- 
hension of so strange an appearance amongst them. A motion, 
however, is at length made, that the person was incapable of 
being elected, that his election therefore is null and void, and 
that his competitor ought to have been returned. No, says a 
great orator; first show me your law for this proceeding 
** Either produce me a statute, in which the specific disability 
of a clergyman is created ; or produce me a precedent where a 
clergyman hae been returned^ and another candidate, with an 
inferior number of votes, has been declared the sitting member.'* 
No such statute, no such precedent is to be found. What an- 
swer then is to be given to this demand ? The very same 
answer which I will give to that of Junius : That there is 
more than one precedent in the proceedings of the House 
—** where an incapable person has been returned, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, has been 
declared the sitting member; and that this is the known and 
established law, in all cases of incapacity, from whatever cause 
it may arise.” 

1 shall DOW therefore beg leave to make a slight amend- 
ment to Junius's state of the question, the affirmative of which 
will then stand thus : — 

** It is the known and established law of Parliament, that 
the expulsion of any member of the House of Commons 
creates in him an incapacity of being re-elected ; that any 
votes given to him at a subsequent election are, iu consequence 
of such incapacity, null and void; and that any other candi- 
date, who, except the person rendered incapable, has tho 
greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitti.«g member.'* 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. Walpole’s 
case must have a re-hearing. ** It is not possible,” says this 
writer, ** to conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Wal- 
pole was expelled, and having a miyority of votes at the next 
election, was returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a 
candidate set up by the ministiy, petitioned the House that 
he might be the sitting member, ^us far the circumstanoea 
tally exactly, except that our House of Commons saved Mr., 
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La^trell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, how 
over, was the same. It came regularly before the House 
and it was their business to determine upon it. They did de 
termine it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected^ 

Instead of examining the justness of this representation, I 
shall beg leave to oppose against it my own view of this case, 
in as plain a manner and as few words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of Parliament, when 
the charge against Mr. Walpole came before the House of 
Commons, that they had power to expel, to disable, and to 
render incopable for offences. In virtue of this power th^Y 
exj^lled him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, adjudged him, in 
terms, to be incapable of being re elected, there must have 
been at once an end with him. But though the right of the 
House, both to expel and adjudge incapable, was clear and 
indubitable, it does not appear to me, that the full operation 
and effect of a vote of expulsion singly was so. The law in 
this case had never been expressly declared. There had been 
no event to call up such a declaration. I trouble not myself 
with the grammatical meaning of the word expulsion. I re> 
gard only its legal meaning. This was not, as I think, pre- 
cisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix it, and 
explicitly to declare the full consequences of their former vote, 
before they suffered these consequences to take effect And 
in this proceeding they acted upon the most libera* and solid 
principles of equity, justice, and law. What the i did the 
Durgesses of Lynn collect from the second vote ? Their sub 
sequent conduct will tell us ; it will with certainty tell ui«, 
that they considered it as decisive against Mr. W^pole; it 
will also, with equal certainty, tell us, that, ^ upon supposition 
that the law of election stood then as it does now, and that 
they knew it to ?tand thus, they inferred, ** that, at a future 
'flection, and in case of a similar return, the House would re- 
ceive the same candidate, as duly elected, whom they had 
before rejected." They could infer nothing but tliis. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dissimilarity in 
the present case. It will be sufficient to observe, that as the 
law of Parliament, upon which the House of Commons 
grounded eveiy step of their proceedings, was clear beyond 
the reach of doubt, so neither could the freeholders of Mid 

o % 
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dlesex be at a loss to foresee what must be the inoTitable cod* 
sequence of their proceedings in opposition to it. For, upon 
every return of Mr. Wilkes, the House made inquiry whether 
any votes w’ere given to any other candidate ? 

But I could venture, for the experiment’s sake, even to give 
this writer the utmost he asks; to allow the most penect 
similarity throughout in these two cases ; to allow, that the 
kw of expulsion was quite as clear to the burgesses of Lynn, 
as to the freeholders of Middlesex. It will, 1 am confident, 
avail his cause but little. It will only prove that the law of 
election at that time was different from the present law. It 
will prove, that, in all cases of an incapable candidate re* 
turned, the law then was, that the whole election should be 
void. But now we know that this is not law. The cases of 
Malden and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined upon 
other and more just principles. And these determinations 
are, 1 imagine, admitted on all sides to be law. 

1 would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part of 
this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful, to see men of 
parts and ability giving into the most unworthy artifices, and 
descending so much below their true line of character. But 
if they are not the dupes of their sophistry (which is hardly 
to be conceived), let them consider that they are something 
much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its laws and its 
constitution. Against every attack upon these, there will, I 
hope, be always found amongst us the firmest spirit of resist- 
ance; superior to the united efforts of faction and ambition; 
for ambition, though it does not always take the lead of fac- 
tion, will be sure in the end to make the most fatal advantage 
of it, and draw it to its own purposes. But, 1 trust, our day 
of trial is yot far off; and there is a fund cf good sense in this 
country which cannot long he deceived by arts either oi 
false reasoning, or false patriotism. 
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LETTER XX ♦. 

TO 1HE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERnSEB. 

Sib, August 8, 1769. 

The gentleman who has published an answer to Sir William 
Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured me with a postscript 
of six quarto pages, which he moderately calls bestowing a very 
few words upon me, I cannot, in common politeness, refuse 
him a reply. The form and magnitude of a quarto imposes 
upon the mind ; and men who are unequal to the labour of 
discussing an intricate argument, or wish to avoid it, are 
willing enough to suppose, that much has been proved, be- 
cause much has been said. Mine, 1 confess, are humble 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, but simply 
to inform the body of the people ; and I prefer tW channel 
of conveyance which is likely to spread farthest among them. 
The advocates of the ministry seem to me to write for fame, 
and to flatter themselves that the size of their works ^11 
make them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto upon 
solid folio, as if their labours, because they are gigantic, could 
contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me upon my 
own ground. He acknowledges there is no statute by which 
the specific disability we speak of is created, but he affirms, 
that the custom of parliament has been referred o, and that 
a case strictly in point has been produced, with the decision of 
the court upon it. 1 thank him for coming so fairly to tho 
point. He asserts that the case of Mr. Walpole is strictly in 
point to prove that expulsion creates an absolute incapacity of 
being re-elected ; and for this purpose he refers generally to 
the first vote ^ the House upon that occasion, without ven- 
turing to recite the vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous ar- 
tifice of adopting that part of a precedent which seems to 
suit his purpose and omitting the remainder, deserves some 
pity, but cannot excite my resentment. He takes advantage 
eagerly of the first resoludon, by which Mr. Walpole's in- 

* I wish the inclosed to be announced to-morrow cmspieuoukly, 1 ai« 
ant enpuble of n citing anything more finished” — Private Letter^ No. 
ik 
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capacity is declared ; but as to the followiugy by which the 
candidate with the fewest votes was declared ‘*not duly 
elected/' and the election itself vacated* I dare say he would 
be well satisfied* if they were for ever blotted out of the 
journals of the House of Commons. In fair argument, no part 
of a precedent should he admitted unless the whole of it be 
given to us together. The author has divided his precedent, 
for he knew that, taken together, it produced a consequence 
directly the reverse of that which he endeavours to draw 
from a vote of expulsion. But what will this honest person 
say if I take him at bis word, and demonstrate to him that 
the House of Commons never meant to found Mr. Walpole’s 
incapacity upon his expulsion only ? What subterfuge will 
then remain? 

Let it bo remembered that we are speaking of the intention 
of men, who lived more than half a century ago, and that such 
intention can only be collected from their words and actions, 
as they are delivered to us upon record. To prove tlieir de- 
signs by a supposition of what they would have done, opposed 
to what they actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. 
The vote, by which Mr. Walpole’s incapacity was declared, is 
thus expressed : ** That Robert Walpole, Esq., having been 
this session of parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
and expelled this House for a high breach of trust in the exe- 
cution of his office, and notorious corruption when secretaiy 
at war, was, and is, incapable of being elected a member to 
serve in this present parliament.*'* Now, Sir, to my under- 
standing, no proposition of this kind can be more evident 
than that the House of Commons, by this very vote, them- 
selves understood, and meant to declare, that Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity arose from the crimes he had committed, not from 

* It ig well worth remirking, that the compiler of a dirtain quarto, called 
Tht Cate qf the Election for the County qf Middlesex considered, hat the im- 
pudence to recite this very vote, in the following terms, vide page 11 : " lie- 
solved, that Robert Walpole, Esq., having been that session of parliament ex- 
pelled the House, was and is incapable of being elected a memW to serve in 
that present parliament." There cannot be a stronger positive proof of the 
t^chery of the compiler, nor a stronger presumptive proof that he was con- 
vinced ikat the vote, if t^y recited, would overturn his whole aignnieDt.— 
JUKIUS. 

It hat been already remarked tbat the pamphlet alluded to » the abofs 
note of the author, was from tbi pen of Mr. Pyson. (See aatr/p. Idik] 
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the paiiishment of the House annexed to them. Ihe high 
breach of trust, tho notorious corruption, are stated in the 
strongest terms. They do not tell us he was incapable be- 
cause he was expelled, but because he had been guilty of such 
offences as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in parlia- 
ment. If they had intended to fix the disability upon his 
expulsion alone, the mention of his crimes in the same vote 
would have been highly improper. It could only perplex the 
minds of the electers, who, if they collected anything from 
BO confused a declaration of the law of parliament, must have 
concluded that their representative had been declared inca- 
pable because he was highly guilty, not because be had been 
punished. But even admitting them to have understood it in 
the other sense, they must then, from the very terms of the 
vote, have united the idea of his being sent to the Tower with 
that of his expulsion, and considered his incapacity as the joint 
effect of both. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the justice of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons with regard to Mr. 
Walpole ; but certainly, if I admitted their censure to be well 
founded, I could no way avoid agreeing with them in the con- 
sequence they drew from it. 1 could never have a doubt, in 
law or reason, that a man, convicted of a high breach of trust, 
and of a notorious corruption in the execution of a public 
office was and ought to be incapable of sitting in the same 
parliament. Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I 
should have wished that the incapacity declarec by it could 
legally have been continued for ever. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument returns. The 
House of Commons, upon the face of their proceedings, had 
tlie strongest motives to declare Mr. Walpole incapable of be- 
ing re-elected. They thought such a man unworthy to sit 
among them.* To that point they proceeded no farther; 
for they respected the rights of the people, while they asserted 
their own. They did not infer from Mr. Walpole’s incapacity 
that his opponent was duly elected; on the contrary, they 
declared Mr. Taylor “ not duly elected,*’ and the election 
itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my honest friend 
fissures us is strictly in point to prove, that expulsion of itself 
creates an incapacity of being elected. If it had been so, the pie- 
sent House of Commons should at least havefullowad strictly 
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tlie exair.ple before them, and should have stated to us, in the 
same vote, the crimes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes; 
whereas they resolve simply that, “ having been expelled, 
he was and is incapable." In this proceeding 1 am authorized 
to affirm they have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, 
nor one single precedent to support them. On the other side, 
there is ii ideed a precedent so strongly in point that all the 
etmhanted castles of ministerial magic fall before it. In the 
year 1098 (a period which the rankest Tory dare not except 
against) Mr. Wollaston was expelled, re-elected, and admitted 
to take his seat in the same parliament. The ministry' have 
])recluded themselves from all objections drawn from the cause 
of his expulsion, for they affirm absolutely, that expulsion of 
itself creates the disability. Now, Sir, let sophistry evade, let 
falsehood assert, and impudence deny — here stands the prece- 
dent, a landmark to direct us through a troubled sea of con- 
troversy, conspicuous and unremoved. 

1 have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of this point, 
because, in my opinion, it comprehends the whole question. 
The rest is unworthy of notice. We are enquiring whether in- 
capacity be or be not created by expulsion. In the cases of Bed- 
ford and Malden the incapacity of the persons returned was 
matter of public notoriety, for it was created by act of parlia- 
ment. But really, Sir, my honest friend s suppositions are 
as unfavourable to him as his facts. He well knows that the 
clergy, besides that they are represented in common with their 
fellow- subjects, have also a separate parliament of their own ; 
— that their incapacity to sit in the House of Commons has 
been confirmed by repeated decisions of the House, and that the 
law of parliament declared by those decisions, has been, for 
above two centuries, notorious and undisputed. The author 
is certainly at liberty to fancy cases, and make whatever compa- 
risons he thinks proper ; his suppositions still eontinue as dis- 
tant from fact as his wild discourses are from solid argument 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an extreme. He 
offers to grant me all I desire. He thinks he may safely admit 
that the case of Mr. Walpole makes directly against him, for it 
Boems he has one grand solution in petto for all difficulties. 
If^ says he, I were to allow dll C/tis, it will only prove that the 
law of election was different in Queen Anne's time from what 
it is at present. 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The principle, 1 
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know, has been maintained in fact, but I never expected to 
see it so formally declared. What can he mean? Does be as- 
sume this language to satisfy the doubts of the people, or does 
he mean to rouse their indignation ? Are the ministry daring 
enough to affirm, that the House of Commons have a right to 
make and unmake the law of parliament at their pleasure? 
Does the law of parliament — ^which we are so often told is the 
law of the land— does the common right of every subject of 
the realm depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of one 
branch of the legislature? The voice of truth and reason 
must be silent. 

The ministry tell us plainly that this is no longer a ques* 
tion of right, but of power and force alone. What was law 
yesterday is not law to-day ; and now, it seems, we have no 
better rule to live by than the temporary discretion and fluc- 
tuating integrity of the House of Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous. 
For my own part. I claim no merit from endeavouring to do a 
service to my fellow-subjects. I have done it to the best of 
my understanding; and, without looking for the approbation 
of other men, my conscience is satisfied. What remains to be 
done concerns the collective body of the people. They are 
now to determine for themselves, whether they will firmly 
and constitutionally assert their rights, or make an humble^ 
slavish surrender of them at the feet of the ministry. To a 
generous mind there cannot be a doubt. We owo it to our 
ancestors to preserve entire those rights which li :jy have de- 
livered to our care — we owe it to our posterity iiot to sufler 
their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But if it were pos- 
sible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is 
yet an obligation binding upon ourselves, from which nothing 
can acquit us^a personal interest, which we cannot sur- 
render. To alienate even our own rights would be a crime 
as much more enormous than suicide as a life of civil security 
and freedom is superior to a bare existence ; and, if life be 
the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part of 
the gift if we consent to surrender that certain rule of living 
without which the condition of human nature is not only 
miaenible, but contemptible. 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER OF PHILO JUNIUS 

(In reference to the preceding,) 

TO THE PniNTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADVKBTiaBA*. 

Sib, May 22, 1771. 

Tebt early in the debate upon the decision of the Middlesei 
election, it \^as observed by Junius that the House of Commons 
had not only exceeded their boasted precedent of the expulsion 
and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they 
had not even adhered to it strictly as far as it went. After 
convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation from the 
Journals, and having explained the purpose which that con- 
temptible fraud was intended to answer, he proceeds to state 
the vote itself by which Mr. Walpole's supposed incapacity 
was declared, viz., — “ Resolved, that Robert Walpole, Esq., 
having been this session of parliament committed a prisoner 
to the Tower, and expelled this House for a high breach of 
trust in the execution of his office, and notorious corruption 
when secretary at war, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present parliament : — and then ob- 
serves that, from the terms of the vote, we have no right to 
annex the incapacitation to the expulsion only, for that, as 
the proposition stands, it must arise equally from the expul- 
sion and the commitment to tlie Tower. I believe. Sir, no 
man who knows anything of dialectics, or who understands 
English, will dispute the truth and fairness of this construc- 
tion. But Junius has a great authority to support him, which, 
to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with 
this morning in the course of my reading. It contains an 
admonition which cannot be repeated too often. Lord Somers, 
in his excellent tract upon the rights of the pbople, after re- 

* This letter, published long subsequent to that which here immediately 
precedes it. was intended chiefly to a^uce, in defence of Junius's exp1a« 
nation of the Commons resolution, which declared Mr. Walpole incapable of 
immediate re-election, no less authority than that of Lord Somers, as cleariy 
expressed in his interpretation pf the famous Gouveiidon at the revolution, W 
which King James was declared to have abdicated the throne. The letter is 
tnsNtod here, because Junius, from the place he has given it in his own 
edition, appears to have intended that it should accompany that of August ^ 
1769, to which it espedhlly refers.^]il>. 
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dtiug the vote of tbe conrention of the d8th of January, 1089, 
viz., — “ That King James the Second, having endeavoured to 
subvert tbe constitution of this kingdom by breaking the ori- 
ginal contract between king and people, and by the advice 
of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the fun- 
damental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this 
kingdom, hath abdicated the government, &c.** — ^makes this 
observation upon it : — ** The woyd abdicated relates to all the 
clauses aforegoing, as well as to bis deserting the kingdom, or 
else they would have been wholly in vain.*’ And that there 
might be no pretence for confining tbe abdication merely to 
the withdrawing^ Lord Somers farther observes, that King 
James, by refusing to govern us according to that law by which 
he held the crown, implicitly renounced his title to it. » 

If Junius’s construction of the vote against Mr. Walpole be 
now admitted (and indeed 1 cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed), the advocates of the House of Commons 
must either give up their precedent entirely, or be reduced to 
the necessity of maintaining one of the grossest absurdities 
imaginable, viz ., — ** That a commitment to the Tower is a con- 
stituent part of, and contributes half at least to, the incapacita 
tioii of the person who suffers it.” 

1 need not make you any excuse for endeavouring to keep 
alive the attention of the public to tbe decision of the Middle- 
sex election. The more 1 consider it, the more I am con- 
vinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly injuriou:> to the rights 
of the people ; but that, as a precedent, it is one of the most 
dangerous that ever was established against those who are to 
come after us. Tet 1 am so far a moderate man that 1 verily 
believe the majority of the House of Commons, when they 
passed this dangerous vote, neither understood the question, 
nor knew thq^^ consequence of what they were doing. Their 
motives were mther despicable, than criminal, in the extreme. 
One effect they certainly did not foresee. They are now re 
duced to such a situation that, if a member of the present 
House of Cotnmuns were to conduct himself ever so improperly, 
and in reality deserve to be sent back to his constituents with a 
mark of disgrace, they would not dare to expel him, because 
they know that the people, in order to tiy again the great 
question of right, or to thwart an odious House of Commons, 
would probably overlook his immediate unworthiness, and re 
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turn the same person to parliament. But, in time, the pre* 
nedent will gain strength. A future House of Commons will 
have no buch apprehensions, consequently will not scruple tc 
follow a precedent which they did not establish. The miser 
himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion ; but 
his heir succeeds to him of course, and takes possession with- 
out censure. No man expects him to make restitution, an 1, 
no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon the estate 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXI. 

TO THE FHTKTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEB. 

Sir, August 22, 1769. 

I MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in explanation of some 
passages in my last letter, which I see have been misunder 
Blood. 

1. When I said that the House of Commons never meant 
to found Mr. Walpoles incapacity on his expulsion ow/y, I 
meant no more than to deny the general proposition that 
expulsion atone creates the incapacity. If there be anything 
ambiguous in the expression, I beg leave to explain it by 
saying that, in my opinion, expulsion neither creates, nor in 
any part contributes to create, the incapacity in question. 

8. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of Mr. 
Walpoles case, I did not inquire whether the House of 
Commons acted justly, or w'hether they truly declared the law 
of parliament. My remarks went only to their apparent 
meaning and intention, as it stands declared in their own 
resolution * 

8. I never meant to affirm that a commitment to the 
Tower created a disqualification. On the contraiy, I con- 
sidered that idea as an absurdity into which the ministry 
must inevitably fall if they reasoned right upon their own 
principles. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. The ministiy 
fissert thatai^mbton alone creates an absolute, corapleti^ in« 
capacity to be re-elected to sit in the same parliament This 
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profiositiou iLej have uniformly maintained, without any con 
dition or modification whatsoever. Mr. Wollaston was ex- 
pelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his seat in the same 
parliament. 1 leave it to the public to determine whether 
this be a plain matter of feust, or mere nonsense and declama- 
tion. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXII. 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE PUDLIO ADVEBnSER. 

Sir, September 4, 1769. 

Aboument against Fact; or, A new System of political 
Logic, by which the ministry have demonstrated, to the 
satisfaction of their friends, that expulsion alone creates a 
complete incapacity to be re-elected ; a/ias, that a subject 
of this realm may be robbed of his common right by a voto 
o.f the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. TrollastoUi in 1698, was expelled^ re-elected^ and ad- 
mitted to take his seat 


ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled wi'h our general 
proposition, it may be necessary to shift our ground and look 
back to the cause of Mr. Wollaston’s expulsion. From 
thence it will appear clearly that, “ although he was expelled, 
he had not rendered himself a culprit too ignominious to sit 
in parliament, and that, having resigned his employment, he 
was no longdf incapacitated by law.*’ Vide Serious Consider- 
ationSf page 23. Or thus, ** The House, somewhat inaccur 
rately, used the word expelled ; they should have called it 
A motion." Vide Mungo’s Case considered, page 11. Or, in 
short, if these arguments should be thought insufficient, we 
may fairly deny the fact. For example; I affirm that he 
was uDt re-elected. The same Mr. Wollaston who was ex- 
pelled was not again elected. The same individual, if you 
pleasoi. walked into the House, and tock his seat there ; but 
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the same person in law was not admitted a member of that 
parliament, from which he had been discarded.’ Vide LeUet 
to Junius, page 12. 


SECOND FACT. 

Mr, Walpole having been committed to the Tower, and 
expelled for a high breach of trust, and notorious corruption 
in a public office, was declared incapable, dc, 

ABOUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more evident 
than that the House of Commons meant to fix the incapacity 
upon the punishment, and not upon the crime ; but lest it 
should appear in a different light to weak, uninformed per- 
sons, it may he advisable to put the resolution, and give it to 
the public, with all possible solemnity, in the following terms, 
namely, ** Hesolved, that Robert Walpole, Esq., having been 
that session of parliament expelled the House, was and is 
incapable of being elected a member to serve in that present 
parliament.” Vide Mungo, on the Use of Quotations, page 11. 

N.B. — The author of the answer to Sir William Meredith* 
seems to have made use of Mungo’s quotation, for in page 18 
he assures us, *'That ^e declaratoiy vote of tHe 17th of 
February, 1769, was indeed a literal copy of the resolutiou of 
the House in Mr. Walpole’s case.” 

THIRD FACT. 

His opponent^ Mr. Taylor, having the smallest number of 
votes at the next election, was declared not duly elected. 

ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point to p|ove that Mr. 
Luttrell ought to be the sitting member, for the following 
reasons, ** The burgesses of Lynn could draw no other infer- 
ence from this resolution, but this, that, at a future election, 
and in case of a similar return, the House would receive the 
same candidate as duly elected whom they had before re- 
jected.” Vide Postscript to Junius, p. 87. Or thus: **Thi8 
their resolution leaves no room to doubt what part they would 
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have taken if, upon a subsequent re-eleotion of Mr. Walpole 
there had been any other candidate in competition with him. 
For, by their vote, they could have no other intention than to 
admit such other candidate.*' Vide Mungo's Case considered 
p. 39. Or take it in this light: the burgesses of Lynn, 
having, in defiance of the House, retorted upon them a per* 
son whom they had branded with the most ignominious marks 
of their displeasure, wore thereby so well entitled to favour 
and indulgence, that the House could do no less than rob Mr. 
Taylor of a right legally vested in him, in order that the 
burgesses might be apprized of the law of parliament, 
which law the House took a very direct way of explaining to 
them by resolving that the candidate with the fewest votes 
was not duly elected : — “ And was not this much more equit- 
able, more in the spirit of that equal and substantial justice, 
which is the end of all law, than if they had violently ad- 
hered to the strict maxims of law?'* Fids Serious Consider- 
ations, pp. 33 and 3.4. ** And if the present House of Com- 
mons had chosen t6 follow the spirit of this resolution, they 
would have received and established the candidate with the 
fewest votes.’* Vide Answer to Sir W. AT., p. 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to show you that the worthy Dr, 
Blackstone sometimes' contradicts the ministry as well as 
himself. The gpeech without doors asserts *, p. 9, ** That 
the legal effect of an incapacity founded on a judicial deter- 
nnnation of a compe .nt court is precisely the same as that 
of an incapacity created by act of parliament." Now for the 
^ Doctor.— iaw and the opinion of the judge are not always 
convertible terms, or one and the same thing ; since it some- 
times may happen that the judge may mistake the law. Com- 
mentaries, vol. L p. 71. 

The answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 23, “ That the 
returning offioer is not a judicial, but a purely ministerial 
officer. His return is no judicial act." At ’em again. Doc- 
tor. — The Sheriff, in his judicial capacity, is to hear and 
determine causes of forty shillings value and under in hie 
county court. He has also a judicial power in divers other 
civil cases. He is likewise to decide the elections of knights of 
the shire (sultfjeet to the control of the House of Commons), to 
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judge of the qualification of voters, and to return such as he 
shtdl DETERMINE to be duly elected. Vide Gommontanes, page 
832, vol. i. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such &cts, such argu- 
ments, and such contradictions ? 1 cannot express my opinion 
of the present ministry more exactly than in the words of 
Sir R. Steele, “ that we are governed by a set of drivellers, 
whose folly takes away all dignity from distress, and makes 
even calamity ridiculous.'** 

PHILO-JUNinS. 

* In a pamphlet written by Steele upon the isBue of the South<Sea Com* 
pany, at the period when Walpole was beginning to take a higher and more 
decided part in the management of public afiairs. It was supposed to have 
been written by Walpole and Steele conjointly. But Steele seems to have 
been as much superior to Walpole in the knowledge of matters of trade 
and national revenue as in the art of elegant writing. 

Before entering with Junius on a new theme, it may not be amiss to con- 
trast the whole strength of the ministeruil arguments in favour of the decision 
of the House of Commons, in the case of the Middlesex election, with those 
which have been urged by Junius to prove the illegality of that decision. 
The ministerial cause was argued by Br. Johnson, in his pamphlet of The 
Falm Alarm, much better than by any one else who undertook to plead it. 

The following is a summary of Johnson's arguments. 

1. Wilkes was so very worthless a fellow, that the electors disgraced them- 
selves, and offered an insult to the electors in all the burghs and counties of 
Great Britain, to the House of Commons, and even to the other two branche.s 
of the Legislature, by sending him to be their representative in parlia- 
ment. 

2. By nature'll expediency, and by custom expressed in a long series of 
precedents, the House of Commons have collectively an unlimited authority 
over their own members, in the exercise of which they cannot be controlled, 
as even for its abuse they cannot be called to account 

8. A man attainted of felony cannot sit in parliament. The House of 
Commons must have considered the crimes of Wilkes as little less heinous 
than felony. They, justly, therefore, assumed the liberty of treating him as 
a felon. 

4. From the time of his expulsion, Wilkes could not a legal candidate 
for the representation of any county or burgh. Votes given for one incapable 
of being legally a candidate, could have no legal eflbet Haring no legal 
effect, were they not, of course, null) 

6. Selden has maintained that the House of Commons have even jiowet 
to impose perpetual disability upon any one of their members. 

6. Only that power which cannot be exercised without the agency of 
others terminates to the Commons at the end of a Session. But that of 
which the exercise is in themselves alone, and only while they sit, endures 
from one general election to another. 

7, It appears to have always bemi the law, that no Member of the Boost 
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ftf Oonmokit, once «ip»lled, for wbatoTer cause, could again obtain a seat iu 
the same parliament, if there were not some statutory, exception in his 
fironr. 

8. If a county or burgh were leA free to return, by continually repeated 
election, any obnoxious member, as often as the House should think fit to 
expel him, the business of Parliament might be entirely interrupted by a 
misebierous concert between that member and his electors; and the whole 
attention of the Commons might be confined, even at any crisis, however 
important, to this ridiculous contest ; therefore, to protect the order of its 
proceedings, the House of Commons must necessarily possess authority to 
prevent the re-election of any member whom they have expelled. 

9. Were it even true that the decision in favour of Mr. Luttrell, and in 
opposition to the claims of Mr. Wilkes and the majority of the Middlesex 
electors, were unjust and unconstitutional, yet how happy, in comparisa,i, 
jthat nation which suifers from its government no wrongs heavier than this ! 

These are the arguments of Johnson. Let us oppose to them a summary 
of those of Junius. 

1. It was not his immorality that recommended Wilkes to the choice of 
the electors of Middlesex; but his zeal and firmness in opposing wicked 
ministers and irregular acts of power; his sufferings in the cause he had 
espoused, sufferings by which he was certainly recommended to the esteem and 
favour of his country ; and the consideration that the man, whoever he might f/e, 
in respect to whom any great principle of the constitution had been violated, 
ought to be firmly supported by all who thought that constitution worthy of 
defence, till his wrongs should be redressed, and the laws, in the violation of 
which he was injured, should be effectually vindicated. 

2. Unless there be statute or precedent to the contrary, the House of 
Commons can possess no other authority over either their own members or 
any one else, save what, in addition to the effect of the common and statute 
law, and to the care of the King to maintain the peace in favour of his 
Commons, may be necessary to support the freedom and order of their 
proceedings. Having it so much iu their power to diMover and promote 
whatever new laws may be wanted, they can easily procure an act of th 
legislature whenever new and more effectual protection to tlx ir Irgislativ 
agency may become necessary. And it cannot be supposed that Ihey shouli. 
choose to retain aught in uncertainty which they may procure to be 
decisively settled, if t^t were requisite, by a law of unquestionable validity. 

3. But the power of excluding an expelled member is not indispensably 
necessary to maintain the order and dignity of tbo*pi;pceedings of the Houie 
of Commons. 0%if it be necessary, it is at least of such a nature that it 
might be defined W law without inconvenience either to the public in 
general or to the House of Gmnmons. Or it may be at least rendered 
effectual by the Commons alone, without depriving those electors of the right 
cf voting who may incline to send back the expelled member into the bosom 
of the Housa. 

4. The power of axdoding an expelled member on tucowU dmplg qf hxe 

has not been bestowed on the House of Commons by any statute^ 
tod does not appear in any precedent, to have been ever exercised by them* 
Eoitlier 4) tb^ appear to have ever on any former occasion suppos!^ Uwl 
TMUX Y 
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LETTER XXIII* 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUES OF BEDFORD- 

Ht LobBi September 19, 1799. 

You are so little accustomed to receive any marks :f respoot 
or esteem from the public f, that if in the following lines a 

they had power to annul the votes which were given in fiivour of candidate! 
who had been previously disqualified by expulsion from the House. 

6. All the precedents which have been quoted in defence of the d^sion 
of the House upon the Middlesex election have been found to be in this 
ease inaccurately applied, and of course to contradict the very position which 
they have been quoted to maintain. 

6. Consequences the most fatal to the British Gonstitntion would ensue if the 
House of Commons were suffered to annul at pleasure, by their sole authority, 
the votes of their electors. Every buigh, every county, might be forced to 
forego its first choice in order to escape the danger of being deprived of the 
liberty to make a second. 

These are the chief arguments on both sides. It is easy to see that those 
of Junius exceedingly preponderate. And happily, at the time when, at the 
close of the American War, the Whigs of the school of Charles Fox — Charles 
Fox, the true political representative of Temple and of Cfaatham~~came for a 
short time into power, the precedent of the decision in the case of the Mid* 
dlesex election was erased from the records of the House of Commons. 

* In requesting the announcement of this letter, Junius says, mean to 
nake it worth printing.” Private Letter, No. 9, vol. ii. 

t The unpopular peace of 1763 was negotiated by the Duke of Bedford, 
and gave rise to a variety of public commotions, which at length broke out 
into acts of open insurrection among the Spitalfield weavers, who exclaimed 
that their trade was ruined by its commercial stipulations. The rumour 
became current that the French Court had purchased this peace by bribes to 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, Lord Bute, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. 
Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland; and such was its general belief that 
the House of Commons thought proper to appoint a committee to examine 
into its truth ; who traced it chiefly to a Dr. Musgrave, who, nevertheless, 
does not appear to have suffered from this libellous report, which, as he 
affirmed, he had brought home with him from Paris. The public disfisvour 
with which the terms of the peace were received, produced a firesh disagree* 
ment between Lord Bute and the Duke of Bedford on his return homo, and 
he resigned the office of lord privy seal. Upon the death of Lord ISmmfmt, 
however. Lord Bute found himsrif compelled once more to appl} to tne Duka 
of Bedfo^ for his interest, who, conscious of his importance, exaeted not only 
from Lord Bute but from the King himself a submission to whatever terms 
he dtose to impose. After the Regency Bill, which had been reoemmendsd 
in a speech from the throne in April, 17^, hsd pasted both Haote^ aE 
alteiiq»t was made to change the administntioii, turn a bdisf that this UQ 
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eomplimeut or expression of applause should escape me, I 
fear you would consider it as a mockery of your established 
character, and x^erhaps an insult to your understanding. 
You have nice feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious, therefore, of giving offence where 
you have so little deserved it, 1 shall leave the illustration of 
your virtues to other hands. Your friends have a privilege 
to play upon the easiness of your temper, or possibly they 
are better acquainted with your good qualities than 1 am. 
You have done good by stealth. The rest is upon record. 
You have still left ample room for speculation when panegyric 
is exhausted. 

You are indeed a very considerable man. The highest 
rank, a splendid fortune, and a name, glorious till it was 
yours, were sufficient to have supported you with meaner 
abilities than I think you possess. From the first, you derived 
a constitutional claim to respect ; from the second, a natural 
extensive authority ; the last created a partial expectation of 
hereditary virtues. The use you have made of these uncom 
mon advantages might have been more honourable to your* 
self, but could not be more instructive to mankind. We may 
trace it in the veneration of your country, the choice of your 
friends, and in the accomplishment of every sanguine hope 
which the public might have conceived from the illustrious 
name of Bussell. 


had not receired their cordial support during its progress through Parliament, 
but without success. It was upon this occasion that the Dul. h of Bedford 
insisted upon the dismissal of Lord Bate's brother, Mr. Stuait Mockeniie, 
firom his office, although Mackenzie had received his Majesty's solemi, 
promise that he should preserve it for life ; that he recalled Lord Northuia 
berland from the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and removed Lord Holland 
from the pay office. 

Incapable of submitting to such severe treatmenV Jiis Majesty soon after- 
ward! entreated tks Duke of Newcastle and Lord B^kingham to rescue him 
from the Bedford party. They consented, and the duke was again dismissed 
with contumely. When his Majesty became disgusted, as he soon did, 
with .^is ministry also, Lord Bute applied in the King’s name to George 
Grenville tat support, and the Duke of Bedford, who was on terms of the 
closest friendship with him, once more strove to enter into the cabinet; but on 
this ooeasicm Lord Bute had spirit enough tc treat his offer with the utmost 
eeutempt. Lord Chatham was next applied to, who consented to take the 
and on hie resignation the Duke of Grafton was made prime minister, 
wh^ to ilMi^ieii hit own hands, re-introduced the Duke m Bedford inte 
the ciditnety withont^ 1».mver, eppolntnig him to any particular office. 

T G 
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The eminence of your station gave you a commanding {no- 
spect of your duty. The road which led to honour was open 
to your view. You could not lose it by mistake, and you had 
no temptation to depart from it by design. Compare the 
natural dignity and importance of the richest peer of Eng* 
land — the noble independence which he might have main* 
tained in parliament, and the real interest and respect which 
he might have acquired, not only in parliament, but through 
the whole kingdom— compare these glorious distinctions with 
the ambition of holding a share in government, the emolu- 
ments of a place, the sale of a borough, or the purchase of a 
corporation, and though you may not regret the virtues which 
create respect, you may see with anguish how much real im- 
portance and authority you have lost. Consider the character 
of an independent, virtuous Duke of Bedford ; imagine what 
he might be in this country, then reflect one moment upon 
what you are. If it be possible for me to withdraw my at- 
tention from the fact, I will tell you in theory what such a 
man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his conduct 
in parliament would be directed by nothing but the constitu- 
tional duty of a peer. He would consider himself as a guar- 
dian of the laws. Willing to support the just measures of 
government, but determined to observe the conduct of the 
minister with suspicion, he would oppose the violence of fac 
tion with as much firmness as the encroachments of preroga- 
tive. He w'ould be as little capable of bargaining with the 
minister for places for himself or bis dependents as of de- 
scending to mix himself in the intrigues of opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his opinion in 
parliament, he would be beard by the most profligate minister 
with deference and respect. His authority would either 
sanctify or disgrace the measures of govemnaftit. The peo- 
ple would look up to him as their protector, and a virtuous 
prince would have one honest man in his dominions in whose 
integrity and judgment he might safely confide. If it should 
be the will of Providence to afiQict him with a domestic mis- 
fortune he would submit to the stroke with feeling, but not 

* The duke had lately loat his eniy ion, by a fidl from lui heraa-M 
iunos. 
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nithout dignity. He would consider the people as his chil 
dren, and receive a generous heart-felt consoladoii iu the 
Byrnpatbising tears and blessings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably discover something more intel- 
ligible in the negative part of this illustrious character. The 
man I have described would never prostitute his dignity in 
parliament by an indecent violence either in opposing or de- 
fending a minister. ' He would not at one moment rancor- 
ously persecute, at another basely cringe to, the favourite of 
his sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity with pe- 
remptory conditions little short of menace and hostility, he 
would never descend to the humility of soliciting an inter- 
view * with the favourite, and of offering to recover, at any 

E rice, the honour of his friendship. Though deceived, per- 
aps, in his youth, he would not, through the course of a long 
life, have invariably chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honour would have forbid- 
den him from mixing his private pleasures or conversation 
with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. 
He would then have never felt, much less would he have sub- 
mitted to, the humiliating, diBhonest necessity of engaging in 
the interebt and intrigues of his dependents, of supplying their 
vices, or relieving their beggary, at the expense of his country. 
He would not have betrayed such ignorance or such contempt 
of the constitution as openly to avow, in a court of justice, 
the purchase and sale f of a borough. He would not have 
thought it consistent with his rank in the state, ' ’’ even with 
bis personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a little cor 
poration j. He would never have been insulted with virtues 
which he had laboured to extinguish, nor suffered the disgrace 

* At this interview, which passed at the house of'the late Lord Eglictovn, 
Lord Bute told tife duke that he was determined never to have any connec- 
tion with a man who had so basely betrayed him. — Juniitb. 

In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to recover a large sum 
paid him by a person whom he had undertaken to return to Parliament foe 
y of his Grace’s boroughs. He was compelled to repay the money.—* 
Jumm. 

, t Of Bedford, where the tyrant wUs held in such contempt and detesta^ 
turn, that, in order to deliver themselves from him, they admitted a great 
BoBiy of strangers to the freedom. To make bis defeat truly ridiculous, 
M tried his whole strength against Hy. Jffome, and was beaten upon hii 
•ww ground.— Juvivs. 
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of a mortifying defeat which has made him ridiculoiM and 
contemptible even to the few by whom he was not detested. 
I reverence the afflictions of a good man — bis sorrows are 
sacred. But how can we take part in the distresses of a man 
whom we can neither love nor jsteem ; or feel for a calamity 
of which he himself is insensible ? Where was the father's 
heart when he could look for, or hnd an immediate consola- 
tion for the loss of an only son« in consultations and bargains 
for a place at court, and even in the misery of balloting at 
the India House ! 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or deserted those 
honourable principles which ought to have directed your conduct, 
admitting that you have as little claim to private affection as 
to public esteem, let us see with what abilities, with what 
degree of judgment, you have carried your own system into 
execution. A great man in the success, and even in tlie mag- 
nitude, of his crimes finds a rescue from contempt. Your 
Grace is every way unfortunate. Yet 1 will not look back to 
those ridiculous scenes by which, in your earlier days, you 
thought it an honour to be distinguished — the recorded 
stripes*, the public infamy, your own sufferings, or Mr. 
Rigby's fortitude. These events undoubtedly left an impres- 
sion, though not upon your mind. To such a mind it may, 
perhaps, be a pleasure to reflect that there is hardly a comer 
of any of His Majesty's kingdoms, except France, in which, 
at one time or other, your valuable life has not been in 
danger. Amiable man ! we see and acknowledge the protec 
tion of Providence, by which you have so often escaped the 
personal detestation of your fellow-subjects, and are still 
reserved for the public justice of your countiy. 

Your history begins to be important at that auroicious 
period at which you were deputed to represent the Earl of 
Bute at the court of Versailles. It was on ho&urable office, 

* Mr. Heston Homphrey, a country attorney horsewhipped the duke wifli 
•qnal justice, severity, and perseverance, on the course at Litchfield. 
and Lord JVentham were also cudgelled in a most exemplary mnnner. &is 
gave rise to the following story : ** When the .late king heard that Sir 
ward Hawke bad given the French a drvhHng, his Majesty, who had ne*flt 
Nceived that kind of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord Gbesterfield tlw 
meaning of the word. " Sir,” says I#ord Chesterfield ** the me* ling 
word — but hen comes the Puke of Bedford, who is better able te «^piat i i| 
to your Mi^ssty than 1 am.”— J nviva. 
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tai executed with the same spirit with which it was ac- 
oeptod. Tour patrons wanted an ambassador who would sul^ 
mu to make concessions without daring to insist upon any 
honourable condition for his sovereign. Their business re* 
quired a man who had as little feeling for his own dignity as 
for the welfare of his country ; and they found him in the 
first rank of the nobility. Belleisle^ Goree, Guadaloupe, St. 
Louis, Martinique, the Fisheiy, and the Havanna, are glorious 
monuments of your Grace's talents for negotiation*. My Lord, 
we aje too well acquainted with your pecuniary character to 
think it posable that so many public sacrifices should be made 
without some private compensations. Your conduct carries 
with it an internal evidence beyond all the legal proofs of a 
court of justice. Even the callous pride of Lord Egremont 
was alarmed f. He saw and felt his own dishonour in corre- 
sponding with you ; and there certainly was a moment at 
which he meant to have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy pre- 
vailed over his faculties, and carried all sense and memory 
away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on which you 
were invited to support an administration I which Lord Bute 
pretended to leave in full possession of their ministerial au- 
thority, and perfectly masters of themselves. He was not of 
a temper to relinquish power, though he retired from employ- 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between your Grace 
and him, and certainly violated. After two yearr submission, 
you thought you had collected a strength sufficieni to controul 
his influence, and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, because 
you had been a slave. When you found yourself mistaken in 
your opinion of your gracious master's firmness, disappoin^ 
ment got the better of all your humble •discretion, and car- 
ried you to a^^ excess of outrage to his person, as distant from 

* The peace of 1768, negotiated by the dnke; the conquests specified 
were relinquished by its conditions, and the rnmonr, as already obeerved, 
was m ^eral circulation that the duke and his friends had been bribed into 
•0 prodigal a surrender. 

4* This mart, notwithstanding his pride and Tory principles, had some Bng^ 
Msh stuff in him. Opon an official letter he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, 
^ duke desired to be recalled, and it was with the utmost difficulty tbal 
Laid Bute could appease him.— Juaxus. 

^ ]|(r. fisoiiville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Ifigremontt-— 'Jiniiink 
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true spirit, as from all decency and respect^ • ^ter robbing 
him of the rights of a king, you would not permit him 
serve the honour of a gentleman. It was then Lord Wey- 
mouth was nominated to Ireland, and dispatched (we well re- 
member with what indecent hurry) to plunder the treasury of 
the first fruits of an employment which you well knew he was 
never to executed 

This sudden declaration of war against the favourite might 
have given you a momentary merit with the public, if it had 
either been adopted upon principle, or maintained with reso- 
lution. Without looking back to all your former servility, we 
need only observe your subsequent conduct to see upon what 
motives you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, 
you waited until Lord Rockingham’s feeble administration 
should dissolve dn its own weakness. The moment their dis- 
mission was suspected, the moment you perceived that another 
system was adopted in the closet, you thought it no disgrace 
to return to your former dependence, and solicit once more 
the friendship of Lord Bute. You begged an interview, at 
which he had spirit enough to treat you with contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out by what a train 
of weak, injudicious measures, it became necessary, or was 
thought BO, to call you back to a share iu the administration 
The friends, whom you did not in the last instance deserti 
were not of a character to add strength or credit to govern- 
ment, and at that time your alliance with the Duke of 
Grafton was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must look for 
other stipulations to account for that sudden resolution of the 
closet, by which three of your dependants § (whose characters, 
1 think, cannot be less respected than they are) were advanced 

* The ministry Imying endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out of tbo 
regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined to dismiss theilft Upon this the 
Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the King, reproached him in plain 
terms with his duplicity, baseness, fiilsebood, treachery, and hypoerisy-- 
repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him in convul8ions.-~JuNiUB. 

t He received three thousand pounds for plate and equipage money,-* ** 
Junius. 

t When Earl Gower was appointed president of the couactb the Kin^ 
with his usual sincerity, assured him that he had not had one happy momcnl 
since the Duke of Bedford left him. — Junius. 

I Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. — J%nat% . , 
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lo offices through which jou might a^in controul the 
minister, and probably engross the whole direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once more within 
your reach. The measures you have taken to obtain and con- 
firm it, are too gross to escape the eyes of a discerning, judi- 
cious prince. His palace is besieged ; the lines of ciroumval 
lation are drawing round him ; and, unless he finds a resource 
in his own activity, or in the attachment of the real friends 
of his family, the "best of princes must submit to the confine- 
ment of a state prisoner until your Grace's death or some less 
fortunate event shall raise the siege. For the present, you 
may safely resume that style of insult and menace which 
even a private gentleman cannot submit to hoar without being 
contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's history is not yet forgotten, 
ond you may find precedents enough of the mode in which an 
imperious subject may signify his pleasure to his sovereign. 
Where will this gracious monarch look for assistance, when 
the wretched Grafton could forget his obligations to his 
master, and desert him for a hollow alliance with such a man 
as the Duke of Bedford I 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit of 
worldly greatness; let us suppose that all your plans of 
avarice and ambition are accomplished, and your most san- 
guine wishes gratified in the fear as well as the hatrt^d of the 
people. Can age itself forget that you are now in Ih:. last act 
of life ? Can grey hairs make folly venerable ? and is there 
no period to be reserved for meditation and retirement? For 
shame ! my Lord : let it not be recorded of you, that the latest 
moments of your life were dedicated to the samo unworthy 
pursuits, the same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that, although you can-^ 
n(»t disgrace jpur former life, you are violating the character 
of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after you have 
lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps. Whither shall this unhappy 
old man retire ? Can he remain in the metropolis, where his 
life has been so often threatened, and his palace so often at- 
tacked? If he retunis to Woburn, scorn and mockery await 
biim He most create a solitude round his estate, if he would 
avoid tbo face of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his 
destruction would he mere than probable : at Exeter, ineyitur 
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bl0. No honest Englishman will ever forget his attadiiii6iit» 
nor any honest Scotchman forgive his treacheiy, to Lord 
Bute. At every town he enters he must change his liveries 
and his name. Which ever way he flies, the Hue and Cry of 
the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his adminis* 
tration have been more sensibly felt ; his virtues better un- 
derstood; or at worst, they will njt, for him alone, forget 
their hospitality. As well might Verres have returned to 
Sicily. You have twice escaped, my Lord ; beware of a third 
experiment. The indignation of a whole people, plundered, 
insulted, and oppressed as they have been, will not always be 
disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shift the scene. You can no more 
fly from your enemies than from yourself. Persecuted abroad, 
you look into your own heart for consolation, and find nothing 
hut reproaches and despair. But, my Lord, you may quit the 
field of business, though not the field of danger ; and though 
you cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridiculous. I fear 
you have listened too long to the advice of those pernicious 
mends with whose interests you have sordidly united your 
own, and for whom you have sacrificed everything that ought 
to be dear to a man of honour. They are still base enough to 
encourage the follies of your age, as they once did the vices 
of your youth. As little acquainted with the rules of decorum 
as with the laws of morality, they m\\ not suffer you to profit 
by experience, nor even to consult the propriety of a bacf cha> 
racter. Even now they tell you, that life is no more than a 
dramatic scene, in which the hero should preserve his con- 
sistency to the last, and that, as you lived without virtue, you 
should die without repentance 

^ JUNIUS. 

* As tome Apprehension was entertained by the printer, that he might be 
bronght before the House of Lords for inserting this letter in his paper, 
Junius wrote to him in Private Letter, No. 10, as follows : — ** As to you, it 
it clearly my opinion that you have nothing to fear from the Duke of Bed- 
fo^ ^ I reserve some things expressly to awe him, in ease he should think cl 
bringing you belcre the House of Lords. I am sure I can threaten him pri- 
vately with such a storm as wonld make him tremble even in his grave.** 

This letter, viewed as an effort of penonal satire, is ono of the ablest 
specimens of the peculiar eloquence of Junius. The eontrast of a fancied 
l^od character with the assumed bad mte of the Duke of Bedford; the artfid 
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LETTER XXIV. 

8IB WILLIAM DRAPEB TO JUNIUS 

Bib, September 14, 1709. 

Hatino accidentally seen a republication * of your letters, 
wherein you have been pleased to ojsert, that I "had cold the 
companions of my success; I am again obliged to declare 
the said assertion to be a most infamous and malieioua false- 
hood; and I again call upon you to stand forth, avow yourself, 
and prove the charge. If you can make it out to the satisfac- 
tion of any one man in the kingdom, I will be content to be 
thought the worst man in it ; if you do not, what must the 
nation think of you? Party has nothing to do in this affair: 
you have made a personal attack upon my honour, defamed 
me by a most vile calumny, which might possibly have sunk 
into oblivion, had not such uncommon pains been taken to 
renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly because it has. been 
told in good language; for I ^ve you full credit for your 
elegant diction, well-turned periods, and Attic wit f ; but wit 

imputation of treachery won by bribei in the negotiating of the peace ; the 
hinted coarseness and vulgarity of the object of his disparagement in his pri- 
vate pleasures ; the recalling of that outrage to recollection with which the 
duke had, on a former occasion, treated his sovereign ; the suggesti m that the 
duke might now fancy all his plans of ambition consummated, and himself 
indisputimle master of the cabinet ; above all, the alarming eamesiness with 
which, in the concluding paragraphs, the duke is taught to believe the whole 
empire to be, as it were, in arms against him ; — compose, together, an assem- 
bla^ of splendid parts, forming one of the roost powerful and elaborate compo- 
ritions of the author. The general exoellenoe of the letter, however, is in 
some measure impaired by a quaintness inconsistent with that chaste delicacy 
of writing which can alone deserve the approbation of true taste. By quaininwi 
is meant the usc^ that cast of thought, and that mould of style, which in 
propriety belong only to true wit, upon occasions when there is no genuine wit 
prodnoed, and when indeed the use of such wit would be unseasonable. — Bn. 

* ^e iialtet are in the Junius edition of 1772, and are in consequence 
retained both in this and the other letters of the work. — Bn. 

f This it a palpable misnomer. No two things of the same spMies can 
be moie unlike than the wit of Jnnius and that which both the ancients and 
well-informed modems have distinguished by the appellation of AtUe wit 
A delicate propriety that pollntes itself with no grossnestp baaards none of 
those ezpenmento in which the distinctions between tmu and /ofos wit seem 
to beeomo nneertain, on ease that seems to aim at nothing striking, n sim- 
plkity that wean the air of expressing the dnt thoughts that can ariae to aa 
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is oftentimes false, though it may appear brniiant ; which it 
exactly the case of your whole performance. But, Sir, 1 am 
obliged in the most serious manner to accuse you of being 
guilty of falsities. You have said the thing that is not. To 
support your story, you have recourse to the following irre^ 
eistihle argument : “ You sold the companions of your victory 
because, when the IGth regiment was given to you, you was 
silent. The conclusion is inevitable.” I believe that such 
deep and acute reasoning could only come from such an extra- 
ordinary writer as Junius. But, unfortunately for you, the 
premises as well as the conclueion are absolutely false. Many 
applications have been made to the ministry on the subject of 
the Manilla ransom, since the time of my being colonel of that 
regiment. As I have for some years quitted London, I was 
obliged to have recourse to the honourable Colonel Monson 
and Sir Samuel Cornish to negotiate for me ; in the last 
autumn, I personally delivered a memorial to the Earl of 
Shelburne at his seat in Wiltshire. As you have told us of 
your Importance, that you ore a person of rank and fortune^ 
and above a common bribe f, you may in all probability be not 
unknown to his lordship, who can satisfy you of the truth of 
what I say. But I shall now take the liberty, Sir, to seize 
your battery, and turn it against yourself. If your puerile and 
tinsel logic could cany the least weight or conviction with it, 
how must you stand affected by the inevitable conclusion, as 
you are pleased to terra it ? According to Junius, silente is 
guilt. In many of the public papers, you have been called in 
the most direct and offensive terms a liar and a coward. 
Wlien did you reply to these foul accusations ? you have been 
quite silent — quite chopfallen — therefore, because you was 
silent, the nation has a right to pronounce you to be both a 
liar and a coward from your own argument ; but, Sir, I will 
give you fairer play — will afford you an opportuflity to wipe off 

inartificial mind, in the most natural, unstudied language, an archness that, 
under all this disguise, misses no occasion of presenting the happiest combina* 
tions of ideas which, though never before associated, yet remse not to meet 
together, fiiiiltless parity of pbios^ correctness of syntax, and on absenoe of 
everything, whether in style or in thought, that m^t strike ihe ear oi 
ail'ectcd or unfamiliar, are ue characteristic qualities or dttis wit.— HaBOlli 
* These gentlemen accompanied Sir Wflliam as brother officers hi his eiss 
pcdition against the Philippines, 
t See Miscellaneous Letter of tba author, No. 54, voL S, 
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fhe first appellation by desiring the proofs of your caarge 
against me. Produce them! To wipe ofif tLe last, produce 
yourself. People cannot bear any longer your lioris skin, and 
the despicable imposture of the old J^man name which you 
have affected. For the future assume the name of soma 
modern^ bravo and dark assassin: let your appellation have 
some affinity to your practice. But if I must perish, Junius, 
let me perish in the face of day ; be for once a generous and 
open enemy. I allow that Gothic appeals to cold iron are no 
better proofs of a man*s honesty and veracity, than hot iron 
and burning ploughshares are of female chastity; but a sol- 
dier's honour is as delicate as a woman's ; it must not be sus- 
pected ; you have dared to throw more than a suspicion upon 
mine— you cannot but know the consequences, which even the 
meekness of Christianity would pardon me for, after the injury 
you have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPEE. 


LETTER XXV 

Heeret lateri Uthalis arundo. 


JUBIUS TO SIB WILLIAM DBAFEB, E.B. 

Sii, September 25, 1769. 

Afteb 80 long an interval, I did not expect to see the debate 
revived between us. My answer to your last letter shall be 
short; for 1 write to you with reluctance, an^ I hope we shall 
now conclude our correspondence for ever. 

• 

* Was JSmtee an ancient brayo and dark assassin? or does Sir W. IX 
think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heart? — Junius. 

Sir William was certainly unfortunate in throwing out a contemptaoui 
phrase against the chaiaeter of the illustrious Roman. He beside commits 
AU egregious error, unpardonable in an ostentatious pretender to classical 
learniDg, by confiniQdiDg Lueiue Juntut Brutus, the expeller of the Tarqntos 
and founder of the Roman republic, with Mareut Junius Brutus, who c3fi> 
gpired against Julius Gflssar to restore the Commonwealth after its subversioii, 
Xm was firom the former, doubtless, that Junius assumed bis name, and he 
uns unquestumably no biavD and daric assassin,” as Sir WitBam instimals% 
VbI the open and oouiagMos foe of tycants.-— Sn. 
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Had you been originally and without provoMtion attacked 
by an anonymous writer, you would have some right to demand 
his name. But in this cause you are a volunteer. You engaged 
in it with the unpremeditated gallantly of a soldier. You were 
content to set your name in opposition to a man who would 
probably continue in concealment. You understood the terms 
upon which we were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit 
assent to them. After voluntarily attacking me under the 
character of Junius, what possible right have you to know me 
under any other? Will you forgive me if I insinuate to you, 
that you foresaw some honour in the apparent spirit of coming 
forward in person, and that you were not quite indifferent to 
the display of your literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know that the republication of my letters was 
no more than a catchpenny contrivance of a printer, in which 
it was impossible 1 should be concerned, and for which I am 
no way answerable. At the same time I wish you to under* 
stand that, if 1 do not take the trouble of reprinting these 
papers, it is not from any fear of giving offence to Sir Wil- 
liam Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature* adopted merely for distinc- 
tion, are unworthy of notice ; but when you tell me I have 
submitted to be called a liar and a coward, 1 must ask you in 
my turn, whether you seriously think it any way incumbent 
upon me to take notice of the silly invectives of eveiy simple- 
ton who writes in a newspaper? and what opinion would you 
have conceived of my discretion, if 1 had suffered myself to be 
the dupe of so shallow an artifice? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent enough with 
your late profession, will neither prove your innocence nor 
clear you from suspicion. Your complaints with regard to die 
Manilla ransom were, for a considerable time, a distress to 
government. You were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to 
the command of a regiment, and during that administratum 
we heard no more of Sir William Draper. The foots, of which 
I speak, may indeed be variously accounted for, but they are 

* Despite of bii rieilanoe, Junios does not appear to have detected Sir 
Williem^f error, renarked on in a previoni note, in twid to the two Brmik 
end the tme derivation of his own itom dis gumt. Hie nesonin|f in TCfinad 
to the propriety of oonoeelhig his same^ fe spite of pfovocetica, te hewsvef 
saffidently eonclesivOi—Siib 
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too notoriooB to be denied; and 1 think yon might have learnt 
at the university that a false conclusion is an error in argu* 
ment, not a breach of veracity. Tour solicitations, I doubt 
not, Wre renewed under another administration. Admitting 
the fiict, I fear an indifferent person would only infer from 
it, that experience had made you acquainted with the benefits 
of complaining. Remember, Sir, that you have yourself con- 
fessed that, considering the critical situation of this country^ 
the ministry are in the right to temporize with Spain, This 
confession reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your solicitations, you must either mean to force 
your countiy into a war at a most unseasonable juncture ; or, 
having no view or expectation of that kind, that you look for 
nothing but a private compensation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should be ex- 
posed to the resentment of the worst and the most powerful 
men in this countiy, though 1 may be indifferent about yours. 
Though you would fight, there are others who would assas- 
sinate. 

But after all, Sir, where is the injury? You assure me 
that my logic is puerile and tinsel; that it carries not the 
least weight or conviction ; that my premises are false and my 
conclusions absurd. If this be a just description of me, how 
is it possible for such a writer to disturb your peace of mind, 
or to injure a character so well established as yours ? Take 
care, Sir William, how you indulge this unruly temper, lest 
the world should suspect that conscience has some share in 
your resentments. You have more to fear from the treacheiy 
of your own passions than from any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. , A considerable 
time must certainly elapse before we are personally ac- 
quainted. You need not, however, regret the aelay, or suffer 
an impreheniion that any length of time can restore you to 
the Christian meekness of your temper and disappoint your 
present indignation. If I understand your character, there is 
in your own breast a repository in which your resentments 
may be safely laid up for future occasions, and preserved with 
out the hazard of diminution. The Odia in umgtm jaeisns^ 
fM reoonderet^ auctaque promeret*^ 1 thought, had only be- 

* Writtan af Tiberioa by Tadtni, a authoTi it wmdd taeiD, sal 

ii 8k«iy, of Janhii.— fta 
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longed to the ‘worst character of antiquity. Tho text ii in 
Tacitus ; — you know best where to look for the commeutaiy 

ju^Jicra ' 


LETTER XXVI. 

A WOllD AT PABTINO TO JUNIUS. 

This is, on tho whole, a well-written letter. The tone of sentiment is 
which Sir William Draper bids adieu to the hope of direct personal ex|Jii3ia- 
tion from Junius, is that of a man who feels himself humbled, yet takes com- 
fort from the thought that he has been harshly dealt with, and that scarcely 
any other man would have stood the same trial better than himself. His in- 
terposition in favour of the Duke of Bedford, is artfully contrived to excite 
the public indignation against the barbarous cruelty of Junius's attacks. His 
account of the dissensions, the mutual treacheries, and the unsettling changes 
of the ministers, and other great politiciil leaders, is in all respects happy, save 
that it produces ludicrous ideas where it was meant to give serious ones.— Sn. 


Sin*, October 7, 1769. 

As you have not favoured me with either of the explanatiq:n8 
demanded of you, I can have nothing more to say to you upon 
my own account. Your mercy to me, or tenderness for your- 
self, has been very great. The public will judge of your 
motives. If your excess of modesty forbids you to produce 
either the proofs or yourself, 1 will excuse it. Take courage ; 
1 have not the temper of Tiberius any more than the rank or 

* Measures and not nen^ is the common cant of affected moderation ; a base, 
counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made current among fools. Such 
gentle censure is not fitted to the present degenerate state of society. What 
does it avail to expose the absurd contnvance or pernicious tendency of mea- 
sures, if the man who advises or executes shall be suffered cot only to escape 
with impunity, but even to preserve his power, and insult us with the favour 
of his sovereign 1 I would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. Pope's 
letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 26th July, 1734, from which the following is 
an extract : — ** To reform and not tochastiBe* I am afraid is impossible ; and that 
the best precepts, as well as the best lawi^ would prove of small use if thm 
were no examples to enforce them. To attack vices in the abstract, without 
touching persons, may be safe fighdng indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. 
My greatest comfort and encouragement to proceed has Men to see ^hat thoso 

who have no duune, and no fear of anything elieu have aroeared tolPUdisd ha 
ttysatireB.'’-JYJ]iiUBL 
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power. You, indeed, are a tyrant of another sort, and upon 
your political bed of torture can excruciate any subject, from 
a first minister down to such a grub or butterfly as myself; 
like aoother detested tyrant of antiquity, oan make the 
wretched sufferer fit the bed if the bed will not fit the suf- 
ferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs until they 
are stretched to its extremity. But courage, constancy, and 
patience, under torments, liave sometimes caused the most 
hardened monsters to relent, and forgive the object of their 
cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to try all that human 
nature can endure until she expires ; else, was it possible 
that you could be the author of that most inhuman letter to 
the Duke of Bedford ? 1 have read it with astonishment and 
horror. Where, Sir, where were the feelings of your own 
heart when you could upbraid a most affectionate father with 
the loss of his only and most amiable son ? Head over again 
those cruel lines of yours, and let them wring your very soul ! 
Cannot political questions be discussed without descending to 
the most odious personalities? Must you go wantonly out of 
your way to torment declining age, because the Duke of 
Bedford may have quarrelled with those whose cause and 
politics you espouse ? For shame ! for shame ! As you have 
tpoke daggers to him you may justly dread the iise of them 
against your own breast, did a want of courage or of noble 
sentiments stimulate him to such mean revenge. He is 
above it ; he is brave. Do you fancy that your own base arts 
have infected our whole island ? But your o^vn reflections, 
your own conscience must and will, if you have any spark of 
humanity remaining, give him most ample vengeance. Not 
all the power of words with which you ore so ►graced will ever 
wash out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your character. I 
>have not time at present to dissect your letter so minutely 
as I could wislC but I will be bold enough to say, that it is 
(as to reason and argument) the most extraordinary piece of 
florid impotence * that was ever imposed upon the eyes and 
ears of the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuses the 
Duke of Bedford of high treason. Upon what foundation ? 
Yon tell us that the duke's pecuniary character makes it 

* Sir Wfllism em bi mach in bnpufing Jtorid {mpoUnce U the wfitiog of 
M in proiauig it for AUk wit, — ^Hnoir, 
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more than probable that he could not have made snob saeil* 
hces at the peace without some private compensations ; that 
his conduct carried with it an interior evidence beyond all 
the legal proofs of a court of justice.” 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you that it is 
necessary to establish the truth of your first proposition be- 
fore you presume to draw inferences finm it. First pinvo the 
avarice before you make the rash, hasty, and most wicked 
conclusion. This father, Junius, whom you call avaricious, 
allowed that son eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his 
most unfortunate death, which your usual good nature took 
care to remind him of, he greatly increased the jointuro of 
the afflicted lady, his widow. Is this avarice ? Is this doing 
good by stealth f It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy as a master of 
a family, if splendour and just magnificence, without wild 
waste and thoughtless extravagance, may constitute the cha- 
racter of an avaricious man, the duke is guilty. But for a 
moment let us admit that an ambassador may love money too 
much; what proof do you give that he has taken any to 
betray his country ? Is it hearsay ; or the evidence of letters, 
or ocular ; or the evidence of those concerned in this black 
affair ? Produce your authorities to the public. It is a most 
impudent kind of sorceiy to attempt to blind us with the 
smoke without convincing us that the fire has existed. Tou 
first brand him with a vice that he is free from to render him 
odious and suspected. Suspicion is the foul weapon with 
which you make all your chief attacks— with that you stab. 
But shall one of the first subjects of the realm be ruined in 
his fame ; shall even his life be in constant danger from a 
charge built upon such sandy foundations ? Must his house be 
besieged by lawless ruffians, his journeys impeded, and even«a 
the asylum of an altar be insecure from asSMions so base 
and false ? Patent as he is, the duke is amenable to justice ; 
if guilty, punishable. The parliament is the high and solemn 
tribunal for matters of such great moment. To that be they 
submitted. But I hope, also, that some notice will be taken 
of, and some punishment inflicted upon, false accuse eape* 
cially upon such, Junius, who are wilfuUy false. In any 
tpxm 1 will agree even with Junius ; will agree with him 
that it is highly unbecoming the di^ty at Peers to tamptu 
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ndtii borcughs. Aristocracy is as fatal, as democracy. Our 
eoinstittttion admits of neither. It loves a King, Lords, and 
Commons really chosen by the anbought suffrages of a free 
people But if corruption only shifts hands, if the wealthy 
commoner gives the bribe instead of the potent peer, is the 
state better served by this exchange ? Is the real emancipor 
tion of the borough effected because new parchment bonds 
may possibly supersede the old ? To say the truth, wherever 
such practices prevail, they arc equally criminal to and de- 
structive of ou!r freeAvn. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth considering, 
excepting for the elegance of the language. Like Hamlet in 
the play, you produce two pictures. You tell us that one is 
not like the Duke of Bedford ; then you bring a most hideous 
caricatura, and tell us of the resemblance ; but niultum ablur 
dit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial quarrels 
and the intrigues of the cabinet are reducible to a few short 
lines ; and to convince you. Sir, that I do not mean to flatter 
any minister, either past or present, these are my thoughts : 
they seem to have acted like lovers or children ; have pouted, 
quarrelled, cried, kissed, and b^en friends again * ; as the 
objects of desire, the ministerial rattles have been put into 
their hands. But such proceedings are veiy unworthy of the 
gravity and dignity of a great nation. We do not vant men 
of abilities — but we have wanted steadiness — we went unani- 
mity ; your letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. You 
may one day expire by a flame of your own kindling. But it 
Ss my humble opinion that lenity and moderation, pardon and 
oblivion, will disappoint the efforts of all thb seditious in the 
land; and extinguish their wide-spreading fires. I have lived 
this sentjpsent ; with tins 1 shall die. 

WILLIAM BBAFSBf. 

* Sir WiSiam gives vs a pleaauit aceount of men wbo, in hit opinion at 
Isaal^ ara the best qualified to govern an empire.— Jmnua 

t Sir WiUSam Dnper appears to have been a generous and aocompliflied 
aaihi^ with too great a suici^biU^ to newspaper strictures. He maned a 
dasi^ter of the second son of the Luke of St. Albans ; her ladyship died in 
HTSf, htwing him no iasae. Sir William died in January, 1787. In the 

« i7fi8 .ha'awded a magnificent cenotaph in hia nrden, at Clifton, near 
ab in hoBOnr of the 78ih of which he had bM eolnnel in the 

S ft 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADYEBTISBR 

Silt, Octobei 13, 1769. 

If Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of torture, he baa 
made it for himself. I shall never interrupt his repose. 
Ilaving changed the subject, there are parts of his last letter 
not undeserving of a reply. Leaving his private character 
and conduct out of the question, I shall consider him merely 
in the capacity of an author, whose labours certainly do no 
discredit to a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may be his own 
enemy, and the frequency of the fact makes the expression 
intelligible. But that a man should be the bitterest enemy 
of his friends, implies a contradiction of a peculiar nature ! 
There is something in it which cannot bo conceived without a 
confusion of ideas, nor expressed without a solecism in lam 
gimge. Sir William Draper is still that fatal friend Lord 
G ranby found liim. Yet I am ready to do justice to his 
generosity ; if, indeed, it be not something more than gene* 
rous to be the voluntary advocate of men who think them- 
selves injured by his assistance, and to consider nothing in 
the cause he adopts but the difficulty of defending it. I 
thought, however, he had been better read in the history of 
the human heart than to compare or confound the tortures of 
the body with those of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his interest to confess tha t 
no outward tyranny con reach the mind. If conscience plays 
the tyrant, it would he greatly for the benefit of the world 
that she were more arbitrary, and far less placable than som^'*' 
men find her. 

But it seems I have outr^ed the feelings of a father's 
heart. Am 1 indeed so injudicious? Does Sir William 
Draper think I would have hazarded my credit with a gene- 
rous nation by so gross a violation of me laws of humanitj? 

preceding war, and whose bravery bad been conq^icnous against the Freadht 
and in laying the foundation of our Indian empire. Three field-offleen, tSn 
captfiins, thiitsen lieutenants, five ensigns, three sugeon^ and one thousand 
private men, belonging to that regimeitt, fell in the course of the war,*-*lbs 
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Does he think I am so little acquainted with the first and 
noblest characteristic of Englishmen ? Or how will he recon- 
cile such folly with an understanding so full of artifice as 
mine ? Had he been a father he would have been but little 
offended with the severity of the reproach, for his mind would 
have been filled with the justice of it. He would have seen 
that I did not insult the feelings of a father, but the father 
who felt nothing. He would have trusted to the evidence 
of his own paternal heart, and boldly denied the possibility 
of the fact, instead of defending it. Against whom, then, 
will this honest indignation be directed, when I assure him, 
that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's conduct, 
upon the death of his son, with horror and astonishment. 
Sir William Draper does himself but little honour in oppos* 
ing the general sense of his country. The people are seldom 
wron" in their opinions ; — ^in their sentiments they are never 
mist^en. There may be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular 
way of thinking ; but when a man professes a want of those 
feelings which do honour to the multitude, he hazards some- 
thing infinitely more important than the character of his 
understanding. After all, as Sir William may possibly be in 
earnest in his anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I should be 
glad to relieve him from it. He may rest assured that this 
worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indifference, .st my re- 

f ^roaches, and Sir William’s distress about him. But here 
et it stop. Even the Duke of Bedford, insensible as he is, 
will consiut the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the 
. moderation of my temper. If from the profoundcst con- 
tempt I should ever rise into anger, he shpuld soon find that 
all I have already said of him was lenity an^ compassion *. 
j ^ Out of a long catalogue Sir William Draper has confined 
himself to the refutation of two charges only. The rest he 
bad not time to discuss ; aud, indeed, it would have been a 
laborious andertaking. To draw up a defence of such a 
aeries of enormities would have required a life at least as 
long as that which boa been uniformly employed in the prac- 
tice of them. The public opinion of the Duke of Bedford a 
txireme economy is, it seems, entirely without foundation, 
iliongh not very prodigal abroad, in his own &mily, at leasts 


* Private Letter, No. lOl 
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be is regular and magnificent. He his debts, abhors a 
beggar, and makes a handsome provision for bis son. His 
charity has improved upon the proverb, and ended where it 
began. Admitting the whole force of this single instance of 
his domestic generosity (wonderful, indeed, considering the 
narrowness of his fortune and the little merit of his only 
son) the public may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand 
some other less equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir 
William Draper should have entered boldly into the detail-— 
of indigence relieved— of arts encouraged — of science patron- 
ized — men of learning protected — ^and works of genius re- 
warded ; in short, had there been a single instance, besides 
Mr. Rigby*, of blushing merit brought forward by the 
duke, foi the service of the public, it should not have been 
omitted f. 

1 wish it were possible to establish my inference with the 
same certainty on which 1 believe the principle is founded 
My conclusion, however, was not drawn from the principle 
alone. I am not so unjust as to reason from one crime to 
another, though I think, that of all the vices, avarice is 
most apt to taint and corrupt the heart. 1 combined the 
kikuwn temper of the man with tlie extravagant conces- 
sions made by the ambassador ; and, though I doubt not suf- 
ficient care was taken to leave no document of any treason- , 
able negotiation, I still maintain that the conduct I of this 
minister carries with it an internal and a convincing evidence 

* Thii gentieman is supposed to have the saine idea of hiding that a 
man blind from his birth has of scarlet or skyUue.— -Juvius. 

i* In answer to this heavy chaise, two instances of the noble duke’s be- 
RSTolonce were brought forward in two sepomte letters in the Public Adver- 
tiser. The one dated Oct 17, and signed Fiances, which states that his 
Grace had relieved with patent employment, the husbon^of the writer ot iT” 
series of sentimental letters of ** Henry and Frances,'* in which the au^or, a 
Mrs. Griffith^, fictitiously depicted their own real distress. The other dsM 
Oct 20, and signed Jere. Mears, lieut of the 29th regimen^ relates the 
duke's generous and unsolicited bestowal um him of a pair of eotonii^ iqum 
being informed, when lord-lieutenant of Ireland, of the writsi's deslitaae 
situation. 

t If Sir W. P. will take the trouble of looking into Toi^s llemeli% ba 
will see with what little ceremony a bribe may m offend to a duke, find 
with what little ceremony it was only mot oaapikL^UMJUtL 

The first Duke of Marlborough is the nobleman teferred to; bnl^ lifihl 
was not rafused, aceotding la PbiWiaimb jmmi; Letter 2£.— 
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Bgidnst him. Sir William Draper seems not to know the 
value or force of such a proof. He will not permit ns to 
fudf^e of the motives of men by the manifest tendency of 
theur actions, nor by the notorious character of their minds. 
He calls for papers and witnesses with a sort of triumphant 
security, as if nothing could be true but what could be proved 
in a court of justice. Yet a religious man might have re 
membered upon what foundation some truths, most interest- 
ing to mankind, have been received and established. If it 
were not for the internal evidence, which the purest of reli- 
gions carries with it, what would have become of his once 
well-quoted decalogue, and of the meekness of bis Chris- 
tianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment maizes him con- 
found the order of events. He forgets that the insults and 
distresses which the Duke of Bedford has sufTered^ and which 
Sir William has lamented with many delicate touches of the 
true pathetic, were only recorded in my letter to his Grace, 
not occasioned by it. It was a simple candid narrative of 
facts ; though, for aught I know, it may cany with it some- 
thing prophetic. His Grace undoubtedly has received several 
ominous hints ; and I think, in certain circumstances, a wise 
man would do well to prepare himself for the event. 

But 1 have a charge of a heavier nature against Sir William 
Draper. He tells us that the Duke of Bedford ii« amenable 
to justice ; that parliament is a high and solemo tribunal ; 
and that, if guilty, he may be punished by due course of law ; 
and all this he says with as much gravity as if he believed 
eveiy word of the matter. 1 hope indeed, the day of im- 

i foachments will arrive, before this noblenfan escapes out of 
ife ; but to refer us to that mode of proceeding now, with 
Such a roini|j|;i 7 and such a House of Commons as the pre- 
sent, what is it, but an indecent mockeiy of the common sense 
of Iho nation? 1 think he might have contented himself 
with defending the greatest enemy, without insulting the dis- 
tresses, of his countiy. 

; His concluding d^kratfam of his opinion, with respect to 
present condition of affiurs, is too loose and undetermined 
to be of any service to the public. How strange it is that this 
jMstleman should dedicate so mudi time and argument to the 
isftiice of wertfiless or indifierent characters, while he gives 
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but seven solitaty linos tc the only subject which can deservo 
his attention, or do credit to his abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


The Puke of Bedford, so mercilessly arraigned by Junius, had, as is 
usually the fortune of public men, bis defenders as well as assailants, and 
it seems to have been the practice of the Public Advertiser fairly to open 
its columns to both sides. Examples of this impartiality have been refeved 
to in the preceding note, nnd the subjoined is an extract from an able reply 
to the several attacks of Juiiius on his Groce, subscribed Jf. Tullius, dated 
Pec. 8. 

In these strictures I have principally in view the treatment which 
Junius, in two publications, has thought proper to offer to the Duke of Bed- 
fitrd. His animadversions on this illustrious nobleman are intended to re- 
flect both on his public and private character. With regard to the first of 
those, nothing of consequence is urged besides his Grace’s conduct os ambas- 
bassodor at the court of Versailles in the making of the late pence. 1 mean 
not to enter here into the merits or demerits of that important transactioo. 
Thus much is known to all : the riches of the nation were at that time well 
nigh exhausted, public credit was on tlie brink of ruin, the national debt in* 
creased to such an enormous height as to threaten ns with a sudden and nnh 
vcrsal crash ; and whatever be said of the concessions that were made ta 
bring that memorable event to bear, Canada, among other instances, will 
ever remain a glorious monument ; the interests of this kingdom were not 
forgotten in that ncgociation. But J unius, hackneyed in the tricks of contro- 
versy, where a man's open and avowed actions are innocent, has the art to 
liint at secret terms and private compensations ; and though he is compelled 
by the force of truth to own * no document of any treasonable practice is to 
be found,’ we are given plainly to understand, so many public sacrifices were 
not made at that period without a valuable consideration, and that in practice 
there is very little difference in the cerem^y of offering a briber, and of that 
duke’s accepting it. To a charge that is aueged, not only without proo^ hut 
even with a confession that no proof is to be expected, no answer is to be re- 
turned but that of a contemptuous silence. When a writer takes upon him 
to attack the character of a nobleman of the highest rank, and in a matter of 
so capital a nature as that of selling his country for a bribe, common polieVj^ 
as well as prudenco, require that an accusation of such in^portance be sup- 
ported with at least some show of evidence, and that even this be not done 
but with the utmost moderation of temper and expression ; but so sober a 
conduct would have been beside the purpose of Junius, whose business it 
was not to reason, but rail. The Boman rhetorician, among the other arts 
of. oratory, mentions one which he dignifies under the title of a ' Canine 
eloquence/ that of filling up the empty places of an ai^punent with mitio|^, 
sonvitiis implere vacua eausarunu In the knowledge of this rule Junius » 
without a rival, and the present instance, among a thousand othen^ is a qen- 
tincing testimony of his dexterity in the application of it. 

** But hexe it will be laid, it is not from mrcumatance and conjecture aloai 
that thia charge againit the Duke oCBedfofdii founded j the geam dutractet 
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•f ev«ry on# takes its ooloor and eomplexion from that quality in him whick 
predominates, and the allowed avarice of the man affords an evidence not to 
be resUted of the rapacity of the ambassador; and Is it then so incontestable 
a point that the duke is indeed the sordid man which Junius has delineated 1 
are there no instances to be produced that denote a contrary disposition ) one 
would think if a vicious thirst of gain had borne so large a shore as is pre« 
tended, in his Grace's composition, this would have discovered itself in the 
pecuniary emoluments be had secured for himself when he engaged in a share 
of Government. But what advantages of this kind has he obtained, or to what 
bargains with the minister docs Junius allude, when ho knows that his 
Grace, though willing to assist the friends of administration with his intejwsl 
and weight, has not accepted any department either of power or profit t Had 
Junius and candour nut shaken hands, this circumstance alone would hava 
afforded him an evidence beyond all the legal proofs of a court of justice, of 
the iniquity of his own insinuations. But we are not nt a loss for other in* 
stances, and those no ordinary ones, of the duke's munificence. To what 
principle shall we attribute the payment of the elder brother's debts to the 
amount of not much less than one hundred thousand pounds 1 the splendid 
provision he made for his unfortunate son, and afterwards for that son's more 
unfortunate widow 1 what shall we say to his known attachments to the iiL 
terests of his friends, his kindness to bis domestics, and annual bounty to 
those who have served him faithfully 1 his indulgence to his dependants? or 
what are, if these be not, unequivocal proofs of genuine liberality and bene* 
▼olence? 

^'When to these symptoms of an enlarged and generous mind we add 
what are equally constituent parts of his Grace's character, the decency and 
decorum of his conduct in private life, his regularity in his family, and what 
is now so rare a virtue among the great, his constant attendance on all the 
public offices of Divine worship, we shall hardly find, in the whole circle ol 
the nobility, a man that has a juster and much more a .institutional 
claim to respect, or one that less deserved the censures of a saiirist such as 
Junius, than his Grace of Bedford. But in the reflections of Junius there is 
a more surprising piece of profligacy yet behind. As if all the former in* 
stances of his molignity had been too little, he has filled up the measure of 
his crimes by calling back to our remembrance the loas, which not the father 
alone, but the kingdom, sustained in the death of bis only son, and to re* 
proach him for the insensibility he supposes him to have discovered on that 
qffttting occasion. The cruelty of this accusation is only to be paralleled by 
the falsehood ottt, and, in a better age than the present, would bare been 
deemed a prodigy. To one who possessed the proper sentiments of a man, tho 
dwelling at all on a calamity which is still so recent, which in all its circum* 
stances was so tnil/ pitiable, would have appeared in the highest degree un- 
generous and mean ; but to represent the principal sufferer in this scene of 
woe as the only one not sensible of his misfortune, to paint a fiitber desti- 
tate of n &ther*8 love, and even professing a want of those feelings which 
do honour to the mnititude, is an instance of barbaritv of which a savage 
would have been ashamed, and which no prettiness of style, no powers of 
kmanage, no literary merit, can ever excuse or expiate : and indeed, comipt 
i* the are said to be, I have the satis&ction to observe Junius, for onc^ 
hfM re^onad without his host, and mistaken the taste and temper of bia 
; we can aSew toi the petulance which want and hunger extort 
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from an oppoiition ; we can pity the wretch who ii obliged to draw hia TMUb 
quill, and eaj and ucray aa ia dictated to him by hia auperiors ; but we am 
not yet ao far gone in the road to ruin, or dead to all the moTementa of cone* 
paaaion, aa to behold without abhorrence the man who can ao totally resign 
all pretences to humanity, or regard him in any other light than as the object 
of general detestation. 

J unina, in hia letter to the Duke of Bedford, amuaea himself with de* 
scribing, in theory, the dignity and importance of an independent nobleman; 
by way of conclusion to these remarks, 1 shall delineate for him, in retnrn, 
what I conceive should be character of one who seta up for a political writer, 
and this in imitation of hia own method, both by the positive and negative 
marks which may be given of it. A writer, then, of this class, though he 
will ever be auspicious of the conduct of those in power, will be sure to 
Watch with equal jealousy over himself lest, in his seal for exciting a reason- 
able love of liberty, he encourage a dangerous spirit of licentiousness; be 
will be as cautious of weakening the constitutional powers of the prince, as 
he will be careful of supporting the undoubted rights of the people ; and 
will expose with the same freedom, in their turns, the excesses of prerm* 
tive and the lawless efforts of a fretion. In the negative parts of his 
character he will not give occasion to the most distant suspicion that his 
opposition to government proceeds not so much from a dislike to measures 
as to men ; in times of real security he will not inflame the minds of the 
populace with aflected apprehensions ; before he complains of grievances he 
will be sure they exist ; in his freest writings he will never violate, know- 
ingly, the laws of truth and justice ; he will not causelessly expose the follies 
of youth, the infirmities of age, or the irregularities of private life, in whicb 
the public interests are not concerned ; he will be restrained by a sense of 
honour from calumniating the innocent or satirising the unhappy : in a word, 
he will not take advantage of his own security to stab in the dark, or with 
Solomon’s fool, divert himself with holding out the most respectable characters 
as objects of contempt and ridiculq, and say, am not 1 in sport.” — H. Toluus. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE PUBIJO ADVERTISEB. 

Sib, ^ October 20, 1769. 

I VEBT sincerely applaud the spirit vrith which a lady has 
pud the debt of gratitude to her benefactor 4 b, Though I 
think she has mistaken the point, she shows a virtue which 
makes her respectable The question turned upon the ftar 

* The letter of Vxs. GfriiBUis, si^iiod FniMes,sAraBidy lofeited io (p. S60d 
Junius had demanded to hear of bat a ssn^fr fnsfoiice of indigence i«lleva4 
and works of genius nwaided, by the Duke of Bedford. Mrs. flhriffitbs pm* 
duced that instance ; and no small impressien was made by it on tlw inU 
sf the puUia in favour of tlm daka.— Hbbob, ^ 
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«ma1 generosity or avarice ai a man whose private fortune ie 
immense. The proofs of his munificence must be drawn from 
the uses to which he has applied that fortune. 1 was not 
gpoaking of a lord-lieutenant of Ireland* but of a rich 
English duke, whose wealth gave him the means of doing as 
much good in this countrjr* as he derived from his power in 
another. 1 am far from wishing to lessen the merit of this 
single benevolent action ; perhaps it is the more conspicuous 
from standing alone. .^1 1 mean to say is» that it proves 
nothing in the present argument. 

JUHIUS*. 


LETTER XXIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADTEBTISER. 

Sir, October 19* 1769. 

I AM weU assured that Junius will never descend to a dispute 
with such a writer as Modestus (whose letter appeared in the 
Gazetteer of Monday f), especially as the dispute must be 
chiefly about words. Notwithstanding the partiality of the 
public, it does not appear that Junius values mmself upon any 
superior skill in composition, and 1 hope his time will always 
be more usefully employed than in the trifling refir>ementB of 
verbal criticism. Modestus, however, shall have no reason to 
triumph in the silence and moderation of Junius. If he knew 
as much of the propriety of language as I believe he does of 
the &ct8 in question, he would have been as cautious of attack- 
ing Jumna upon hia composition as he seems to be of entering 

, Thii letter, to a ledj wbo bad distininiiBbed beisrif by imne cleyer 
imBngi, is and polite, bat sot nfisfii^iy. It is an afiertboaght ol 
Janias to distingaish between what the dnke did as lord lientenant m lia^ 
luri, and what he sbonld hare done as Pnke of Bedford. Tbie is a diitiiie* 
iiott which he had not thought of making when be boldly asserted that 
BO one instance of discximinating generosity by the dnke could be ttientieiied. 
Bat it is the interest of a disputant, and Jnniiu was a wdbtnJsed osa, to 
grant nothing to hit adversary unless he can gain more thin he loses by tbf 
WmersBion.— B p. 

. t. The gentknan wbo wrote several letters under this lignatnre In thi 
iSwMtUtr, and inbaeoMtly in the Fublie Advertiser, was a Mr. Balrympla^ 
a Beoteh advocate. For a epeciitini of his s^le, see Mirellaneois Csllrt% 
67^ .voL il— Rp* 
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Into the subject of it ; jet, after all, the last is the only article 
of any importance to the public. 

1 do not \\ronder at the unremitted rancour with which the 
Duke of Bedford and his adherents invariably speak of a na- 
tion which we well know has been too much injured to be 
easily forgiven. But why must Junius be an Irishman ? The 
absurdity of his writings betrays him Waiving all considera- 
tion of the insult offered by Modestus to the declared judg- 
ment of the people (they may well bear this among the rest), 
let us follow the several instances, and try whether the charge 
be fairly supported. 

First then — the leaving a man to enjoy such repose as he 
can find upon a bed of torture, is severe indeed ; perhaps too 
much so, when applied to such a trifler as Sir William Draper; 
but there is nothing absurd either in the idea or expression. 
Modestus cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and a contra- 
diction. 

2. I affirm with Junius, that it is the frequency of the fact 
which alone can make us comprehend how a man can be bis 
own enemy. We should never arrive at the complex idea 
conveyed by those words if we had only seen one or two in- 
stances of a man acting to his own prejudice. Offer the pro- 
position to a child, or a man unused to compound his ideas, 
and you will soon see how little either of them understand 
you. It is not a simple idea arising from a single fact, but a 
very complex idea aiising from many facts well observed and 
accurately compared. 

8. Modestus could not, without great affectation, mistake 
the meaning of Junius when he speaks of a man who is the 
bitterest enemy of his friends. He could not but know, that 
Junius spoke, not of a false or hollow friendship, but of a real 
uitention to serve, and that intention producipiv the wdRk 
effects of enmity. Whether the description be strictly apj^lb' 
cable to Sir William Draper, is another question. Junius 
does not say that it is more criminal for a man to be the 
enemy of his friends than his own, though he might have 
affirmed it with truth. In a moral light a man may certainly 
take greater liberties with himself than with another. To 
sacrifice ourselves merely, is a weakness we may indulge in 
if we think proper^ for we do it at our own hazard and ex- 
pense; but, under the pretence of friendship, to sport 
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irith the reputation, or sacrifice the honour, of another, is 
something worse than weakness; and if, in favour of the 
foolish intention, we do not call it a crime, we must allow at 
least that it arises from an overweening, busy, meddling im- 
pudence. Junius says only, and he says truly, that it is more 
extraordinary, that it involves a greater contradiction, than the 
other ; and is it not a maxim received in life, that in general 
we can determine more wisely for others than for ourselves ? 
The reason of it is so clear in argument that it hardly wants 
the confirmation of experience. Sir William Draper, I con- 
fess, is an exception to the general rule, though not much to 
his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethics, he may 
perhaps discover the truth of what Junius says, that no onU 
ward tyranny can reach the mind. The tortures of the bod^ 
may be introduced by way of ornament or illustration to repre- 
sent those of the mind, but strictly there is no similitude 
tween them. They are totally different both in their cause 
and operation. The wretch who suffers upon the rack is 
merely passive ; but when the mind is tortured, it is not at 
the command of any outward power. It is the sense of guilt 
which constitutes the punishment, and creates that torturo 
with which the guilty mind acts upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, and makes 
the sentence ridiculous by making it his own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact. Junius it seems 
has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. His Grace had all the 
proper feelings of a father, though he took care to suppress 
the appearance of them. Yet it was an occasion, one would 
think, on which he need not have been ashamed of his grief ; 
on which less fortitude would have done him more honour. 1 
ilMa conceive indeed a benevolent motive for his endeavouring 
to assume n air of tranquillity in his own family, and 1 wish 
I could discover anything in the rest of his character to jus- 
tify my assigning that motive to his behaviour. But is there 
no medium ? Was it necessary to appear abroad, to ballot at 
the India House, and make a public display, though it w^ere 
only of an apmrent insensibility ? 1 know we are treading on 
tender ^und, and Junius, I am convinebd, does not wish to 
erae this question farther. Let the friends of the Duke of 
Sedfori observe that humble silence which becomes ihett 
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sitoation. They should recollect that there are some fiu}t8 in 
Btore at which human nature would shudder. 1 shall be iia 
derstood by those whom it concerns when I say that theet 
facts go farther than to the duke 

It is not inconsistent to suppose that a man may be quito 
iridiflferent about one part of a charge, yet severely stung 
with another, and though he feels no remorse that he may 
wish to be revenged. The charge of insensibility carries a 
reproach indeed, but no danger with it. Junius" had said, 
th^e are others who would assassinate, Modestus, knowing 
his man, will not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but 
fixes it all upon the Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius would 
ohoose to be condemned^ 1 will venture to maintain, in opposi 
tion to Modestus, or to Mr. Rigby (who is certainly not Mo 
destus), or any other of the Bloomsbury gang, that the evi 
deuce against the Duke of Bedford is as strong as any pre- 
sumptive evidence can be. It depends upon a combination of 
facts and reasoning which require no confirmation from the 
anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough, This anecdote was 
referred to merely to show how ready a great man may be to 
receive a great bribe ; and if Modestus could read the original, 
he would see that the expression, only not accepted, was pro* 
bably the only one in our language that exactly fitted the 
case. The bribe offered to the Duke of Marlborough was 
not refused. 

1 cannot conclude without taking notice of this honest 
gentleman's learning, and wishing he bad given us a little 
more of it When he accidentally found himself so near 
speaking truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out the 

* Witkin a fortnight after Lord Tavistock*! death, the venemblo 
had a roat at Bedfoid House. The good dnke (who bad onl^ sixty thoUsaod 
pounds a year) ordered an inventory to be taken of his son's wearing appareli 
down to his dippers, sold them all, and put the money in his poritet The 
amiable marchioness riiocked at such brutal, anfeeliag avarice, gave the' 
value of the clothes to the Harquis's servant out of her own purse. Thai 
iueomparable woman did not long survive her husband. When she <tied, this 
Duchess of Bedford treated her as the duke had treated his only ton. 
ordered every gown and trinket to be sold, and poeketed the money. These 
are the monsters whom Sir William Draper comes forward to defend. May 
God protect me from doing anything that may require such deft a ea it 
ds s ar ve such friendship.— Junob 
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fiOB potuiase refdLi, As it stands, the pudet hme opprohria 
may be divided equally between Mr. Rigby and the Duke 
of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, will assert hia 
natural right to the modesty of the quotation, and leave all 
the opprobrium to his Grace. 

PHILaJl^NlUS^ 


LETTER XXX. 

10 TUB rBIKTBB OF THE PUBUO ADVBRTI8BB. 

Bin, October 17, 17SSl 

It is not wonderful that the great cause \n which this country 
is engaged should have roused and engrossed the whole atten- 
tion of the people. I rather admire the generous spirit with 
which they feel and assert their interest in this important 
question than blame them for their indifference about any 
other. When the constitution is openly invaded, when the 
first origins', right of the people, from which all laws derive 
their authority, is directly attacked, inferior grievances natu- 
rally lose their force, and are suffered to pass by without 
punishment or observation. The present ministry are as sin- 
gularly marked by their fortune as by their crimes. Instead 
of atoning for their former conduct by any wise jr popular 
measure, they have found, in the enormity of one fact, a 
cover and defence for a series of measures which must have 
been fatal to any other administration. I fear we are too 
remiss in observing the whole of their proceedings. Struck 
with the principal figure, we do not sufficiently mark in what 

letter, Jonias employe hie wonted sitifice and force of 
aigumeuISRRIim He beginewith diKlaiming all pceteniione to eloquence and 
fine writing; then, in every inetance in which he had leemed to be aucoei^ 
Ittlly hAianed by the etricturet of Modestue, either bringe forward a catiefim- 
tory refutation, or toms hii advenary eo eflRBctually into ridicule, that the 
leate entirely losee tight of the truth of the eriticitin. Nor it even hit 
Qface of Bedford suffer^ to eicape without having the aeverity of the former 
invective sgaintt bhn inoeaied, on account of the oflicione interpoeition of hia 
defender. According to Heron, thia letter ia a "model for any man to itiidy 
whqmay, in like manner, wish to vindicate bimaelf egrinat theattack of holA 
qm^gnanl leiiticitni.’'— 
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nuuiocF the canvass is filled up. Yet surelj it is not a Im 
crime, nor less fatal in its consequences, to encourage a 
flagrant breach of the law by a milit*iry force, than to make 
use of the forma of parliament to destroy the constitution. 
The ministry seem determined to give us a choice of difficul* 
ties, and, if possible, to perplex us with the multitude of 
their offences. Tho expedient is well worthy of the Duke 
of Grafton. But though he has preserved a gradation and 
variety in his measures, we should remember that the prin- 
ciple is uniform. Dictated by tho same spirit, they deserve 
the same attention. The following fact, though of the most 
alarming nature, has not yet been clearly stated to the public, 
nor have the consequences of it been sufficiently understood. 
Had 1 taken it up at an earlier period I should have been 
accused of au uncaudid. malignant precipitation, as if I 
watched for an unfair advantage against the ministry, and 
would not allow them a reasonable time to do their duty. 
They now stand without excuse. Instead of employing the 
leisure they have had in a strict examination of the o^ence 
and punishing the offenders, they seem to have considered 
that indulgence as a security to them, that, with a little time 
aiid management, the whole afiair might be buried iu silence 
and utterly forgotten. 

A major-general of the army is arrested by the sheriffs* 
officers ibr a considerable debt*. He persuades them to 

* Major-General Gansel, who forms the subject of this letter, was arrested 
September 21, 1769, in Piccadilly, for two thousand pounds. He told the 
bailiff if he would go down with him to the Tilt Yard he should there find a 
friend, and would, on his not giving bail, go with him to a spunging-house. 
When they came to the Horse Guonis, the officer sent for a serjeaiit and file 
of luusqueteers to secure the bailiff, on a pretence that he had been insulted 
by him, which they did, while the pdsoner escaped, Adjutant-General 
Harvey having heard of the affair, ordered the serjeant and hinn)freeilfr~ 
prisoners to the Savoy, and sent Captain Ooz to notify to%rd1Sh^ffs ths 
steps he had taken in consequence of the proceedings of General Gansel, who 
had, in the meanwhile, surrendered himself into custody. In consequenco 
of the above circumstance, on the 21et of April following; was issued to the 
brigade of guards the Order ns under:— 

^^Fsrole Hounslow, 

^'B. 0. His Majesty has signified to the field officer in waiting, that ha 
has been acquainted that Seijeant Bacon of the first regiment, and Sa^ 
jennt Parke of the Coldstream regiment, WilUam PoweU, .Wilham Harl^ 
/hmes Porieri and Joaqh Gollini| private sdldien in the fimt rapmant at 
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ocmdoct bine to tbe Tilt-yard in St. James's Park, under some 

E retenco of business, which it imported him to settle before 
e was confined. He applies to a seijeaut, not immediately 
on duty, to assist with some of his companions in favouring 
his escape. He attempts it. A bustle ensues. The bailiff's 
claim their prisoner. An officer of the guards not then on 
duty takes part in the afTair, applies to the lieutenant coin 
manding the Tilt-yard guard, and urges him to turn out his 
guard to relieve a general officer. The lieutenant declines 
interfering in person, but stands at a distance and suffers the 
business to be done. Tlie other officer takes upon himself 
to order out the guard. In a moment they arc in arms, quit 
their guard, inarch, rescue the general, and drive away ilia 
sheriffs' officers, who in vain represent their right to the 
prisoner, and tlie nature of the arrest. The soldiers first 
conduct the general into their guard-room, then escort him 
to a place of sufety with bayonets fixed, and in all’ the forms 
of military triumph. I will not enlarge upon the various 
eiixsumstancos which attended this atrocious proceeding. The 

foot-guardf, were more or leas concerned in the rescue of Major General 
Gansel in Septemlier last; the King hopes, and is willing to believe, they 
did not know the major-g^meral was arrested, and only thought they were 
delivering an oSicer in distress: however his Majesty commands, that they 
should lie severely reprimanded for acting in this business as they have done ; 
and strictly orders* for the future, that no commissioned oSlicer . r soldier di> 
presumo to interfere with bailiift, or arrests, on any account or pretence 
whatsoever, the crime being of a very atrocious nature ; and if H.iy are found 
guilty of disobeying this order, they will be most severely punished. This 
order to be read immediately at the head of every company in the brigade of 
gaards, that no man may plead i^orance for the future.*' 

It would appear from this brigade order that the, ministry were not in* 
different but partial in their cognizance of the military outrages, and it 
evinces considerable alacrity of inculpation to impute as a crime to them the 
of a few individuivls of the guards. But their approbation 
of the conancTBl' the soldiers upon occasions when riots had been suppressed 
with bloodshed, was suppo^ to have oncoun^ged the soldiers to dare almost 
any act >f wanton audacity against the civil power. Hence, though not 
directlyund immediately guilty of the rescue of General Gansel, the ministers 
were regarded as being primarily the authors of that, and of whatever other 
fik* inegnlirity the soldiery might prooeed to commit.— Hbrof. 

The General appears to have been of a violent temper. Almon meatloM 
tfenif en a sabseqnent arrest for debt, in 1773, he bred at the haWtRs, vsA 
tried tor It; and, tho\\|jh the feet was deariy pioved, yei,undti tha 
fapetiun 6f Judge Bares, he waa acqmtied. But he was debrined wpcm 
Ifes emit, md commuted to the ¥lMt, where he died suddenly in duly 
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personul ii\jury received by the officers of the law in the 
execution of their duty may, perhaps, be atoned for by some 
private compensation. 1 consider nothing but the wound 
which has been given to the law itself, to which no remedy 
has been applied, no satisfaction made. Neither is it my 
design to dwell upon the misconduct of the parties concerned 
any farther than is necessary to show the behaviour of the 
ministiy in its true light. I would make every compassionate 
allowance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the false and 
criminal discretion of one officer, and the madness of another. 
I would leave the ignorant soldiers entirely out of the ques- 
tion. They are certainly the least guilty, though they ore 
the only persons who have yet suffered, even in the appear- 
ance of punishment. The fact itself, however atrocious, is 
not the principal point to be considered. It might have hap* 
pened under a more regular government, and with guards 
lietter disciplined than ours, f he main question is, in what 

manner have the ministry acted on this extraordinary occa- 
sion. A general officer calls upon the kings own guard, 
then actually on duty, to rescue him from Uie laws of his 
country ; yet, at this moment, he is in a situation no w'orse 
than if he had not committed an offence equally enormous in 
a civil and military view. A lieutenant upon duty designedly 
quits his guard, and suffers it to be drawn out by another 
officer, for a purpose which he well knew (as we may collect 
from an appearance of caution which only makes his beha- 
viour the more criminal) to be in the highest degree illegal. 
Has this gentleman been called to a court-martial to answer 
his conduct? No. Has it been censured? No. Has it 
been in any shape inquired into? No. Another lieutenant, 
not upon duty, nor even in his regimentals, is daring enough 
to order out the king's guard, over which he bad nmnerhyp/i . 
command, and engages them in a violation of of liis 

countiy, perhaps the most singular and extravagant that ever 
was attempted. What punishment has he suffered ? Lite 
rally none. Supposing he should be prosecuted at common 
law for tlie rescue, will that circumstance from which the 
ministiy can derive no merit, excuse or justify their suffer- 
ing so flagrant a breach of military discipline to pass by 
unpunished and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outra^ 
offered to their sovereign when his own proper guard ii 
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ordered o it to stop, by main force, the execution of hia laws ? 
Wliat are we to conclude from so scandalous a neglect o! 
their duty, but that they have other views which can only he 
answered by securing the attachment of the guards ? The 
minister would hardly be so cautious of offending them if ho 
did not mean, in due time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be observed, 
that these gentlemen are neither young officers nor very 
young men. Had they belonged to the unfledged race of 
ensigns who infest our streets aud dishonour our public 
places, it might, perhaps, be sufficient to send them back to 
that discipline from which their parents, judging lightly from 
the maturity of their vices, had removed them too soon. In 
this caso, 1 am sorry to see not so much the folly of youth as 
the spirit of the corps and the connivance of government. 1 
do not question that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regiment of guards. But, considering them as a corps, 
I fear it will be found that they are neither good soldiers 
nor good subjects. Far be it from me to insinuate the most 
distant reflection upon the army. On the contrary, I honour 
and esteem the profession ; and if these gentlemen were 
bettor soldiers, 1 am sure they would be better subjects. It 
is not that there is any internal vice or defect in the ])rofes- 
sion itself, as regulated in this country, but tlmt it is the 
spirit of this particular corps to despise their profe: non, and 
that, while they vainly assume the load of the army, they 
make it a matter of impertinent comparison and triumph over 
the bravest troops in the world (I mean our marching regi- 
ments) that they indeed stand upon higher ground, and are 
privileged to neglect the laborious forms *oi military disci- 
pline and duty. Without dwelling longer upon a most in- 
/ft^Mwudygct, I shall leave it to niilitaiy men who have 
seen a service more active than the pai*ade to determine 
whether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encouraged by 
government, and to what pernicious purposes it may be ap- 
plied hereafter, well deserves our roost serious consideration. 
I know, indeed, that when this affair happened, an affectation 
of alarm ran through the minisiry. Something must he done 
to save appearances. The case was too flagrant to be passed 
by absaF*«tely without notice. But how have they acted? 

B % 
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Instead of ordering the officers concerned (and who, atrielfy 
speaking, are alone guilty) to be put under arrest and broii|^t 
to trial, they would have it understood that they did their 
duty completely in confining a seijeant and four private 
soldiers until they should be demanded by the civil power ; 
BO that, while the "officers who ordered or permitted the thing 
to be done escape without censure, the poor men who obeyed 
those orders, who in a military view are in no way responsible 
for what they did, and who for that reason have been dis* 
charged by the civil magistrates, are the only objects whom 
the ministiy have thought proper to expose to punishment. 
They did not venture to bring even these men to a court- 
martial, because they knew their evidence would be fatal to 
some persons whom they were determined to protect. Other- 
wise, 1 doubt not, the lives of these unhappy, friendless 
soldiers would long since have been sacrificed, without scru- 
ple, to the security of their guilty officers. 

1 have been accused of endeavouring to inflame the pas 
sions of the people. Let me now appeal to their under 
standing. If there be any tool of administration daring 
enough to deny these facts, or shameless enough to defend 
the conduct of the ministry, let him come forward. I care 
not under what title he appears. He shall find me ready to 
maintain the truth of my narrative and the justice of my 
observations upon it at the hazard of my utmost credit with 
the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments the common admi- 
nistration of justice is suffered to take its course. The sub- 
ject, though robbed of his share in the legislature, is still 
protected hj the laws. The political freedom of the BInglish 
constitution was once the pride and honour of an English 
man. The civil equality of the laws preserved 
and defended the safety of the subject. Are tfi^se glonoos 
privileges the birthright of the people, or are we only tenants 
at the will of the ministry ? But that 1 know there is a 
spirit of resistance in the hearts of my countiymen, tlmt they 
value life, not by its conveniences, but by the independence 
and dignity of their condition, 1 should, at this moment^ 
appeal only to their discretion. 1 should persuade them to 
banish from their minds alJ memory of what we were ; I 
should tell them this not a time to remember that we weiv 
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Eaglishmen ; and give it as my last advice, to nialie some 
early agreement with the minister that, since it has pleased 
him to rob us of those political rights which once distin- 
guished the inhabitant^ or a country where honour was hap- 
piness, he would leave us at least the bumble, obedient secu- 
rity of citizens, and graciously condescend to protect us in 
our submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXL 

TO THE FRINTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SiB, November 14, 1769. 

The variety of remarks which have been made upon the last 
letter of Junius, and my own opinion of the writer, who, 
whatever may bo bis faults, is certainly not a weak man, have 
induced me to examine with some attention the subject of 
that letter. 1 could not persuade myself that, while he had 
plenty of important materials, he would have taken up a light 
or trifling occasion to attack the ministry : much less could I 
conceive that it was his intention to ruin the officers concerned 
in the rescue of General Gansel, or to injure the ge^t^ral him- 
selfl These are little objects, and can no way contribute to 
the great purposes be seems to have in view by addressing 
himself to the public. Without considering the ornamented 
style he has adopted, I determined to look farther' into the 
matter before I decided upon the merits of •his letter. The 
first step 1 took was to inquire into the truth of the facts ; 
hr if these were either false or misrepresented, tlje most 
of his understanding in reasoning upon them 
would only l&e a disgrace to him. Now, Sir, I have found 
eTery circumstance stated by Junius to be literally true. 
General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to conduct him to ibe 
pmnade, and certainly solicited a coi^ral and other soldiers to 
assist Urn in making his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly 
apply to Captain Garth for the assistance of his guard. Gap 
tarn Garth declined appearing himself, but stood aloof, while 
Gie ether took upon him to order out the king's guard, and^ 
vudn ferae rascuM the genexaL It is also strictly true» that 
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the general ^ras escorted by a file of musqueteere to a [ilace of 
security. These are facts. Mr. Woodfall, which I promise you 
no gentleman in the guards will deny. If all or any of them 
are false, why are they not contradicted by the parties them- 
selves V However secure against military censure, they have 
yet a character to lose, and surely, if they are innocent, it ic 
not beneath them to pay some attention to the opinion of the 
public. 

The force of Junius’s observations upon these facts cannot 
be better marked than by stating and refuting the obiections 
which have been made to them. One writer says, ** Admitting 
the officers have offended, they are punishable at common law, 
and will you have a British subject punished twice for the 
same offence?’* I answer that they have committed two 
offences, both very enormous, and violated two laws. The 
rescue is one offence, the flagmnt breach of discipline another, 
and hitherto it does not appear that they have been punished, 
or even censured for either. Another gentleman lays much 
stress upon the calamity of the case, and, instead of disproving 
facts, appeals at once to the compassion of the public. This 
idea, as well as the insinuation that depriving the parties of 
their commissions would he an injury to their creditors, caii 
only refer to General Ganscl. The other officers are in no 
distress, therefore have no claim to compassion, nor does it 
appear that their creditors, if they have any, are more likely 
to be satisfied by their continuing in the guards. But this 
sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Compassion to an 
offender who has grossly violated the laws, is in effect a 
cruelty to the peaceable subject who has observed them ; and, 
even admitting the force of any alleviating circumstances, it 
is nevertheless true that, in this instance, the royal compas- 
sion has interposed too soon. The legal and properj^fiiillMf 
a king of England may remit the punishment, t^K^ought not 
to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there has been a cry 
raised against Junius for his malice and injustice in attacking 
the ministry upon an event which they could neither hinder 
nor foresee. This, I must affirm, is a false representation of 
his argument. He lays no stress upon the event itself as a 
ground of accusation against the ministry, but dwells entirely 
opon their subsequent conduct. He docs not ngj that they 
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tre answerable for the offence, bat for the scaiidaloas neglect 
of their duty in suffering an offence so flagiant to pass by 
without notice or inquiry. Supposing them ever so regardless 
of what they owe to the public, and as indifferent about the 
opinion as they are about the interests of their country’, what 
answer, as officers of the crown, will they give to Junius, 
when he asks them. Are they aware of the outrage offered to 
their sovereign^ when his own proper guard is ordered out to 
stopf by main force, the execution of his laws t And when we 
see a ministry giving such a strange unaccountable protection 
to the officers of the guards, is it unfair to suspect tliat they 
have some secret and unwarrantable motives for their conduct ? 
If they feel themselves injured by such a suspicion, why do 
they not immediately clear themselves from it by doing their 
duty ? For the honour of the guards I cannot help express 
ing another suspicion, that if the commanding officer had not 
received a secret injunction to the contrary, he would, in the 
ordinary course of his business, have applied for a court- 
mai'tial to tiy the two subalterns ; the one for quitting his 
guard, tho other for taking upon him the command of the 
guard, and employing it in the manner he did. I do not 
mean to enter into or defend the severity with which Junius 
treats the guards. On the contrary 1 will suppose for a mo 
meiit that they deserve a very different character. If this be 
true, in what light will they consider the conduct of the two 
subalterns, but as a general reproach and disgrace to the 
whole corps ? And will they not wish to see them censured 
in a military wa}', if it were only for the credit and discipline 
of the regiment? • 

Upon the whole, Sir, the ministry seem to me to have 
tpJ’:«!4||,j^v6ry improper advantage of the good-nature of the 
public^wRSlb humanity they found considered nothing in 
this affair but the distress of General Gansel. They would 
persuade us that it was only a common rescue by a few dia 
orderly soldiers, and not the formal deliberate act of the 
king^s guard, headed by an officer, and the public has fallen 
into the deception. T think, therefore, we are obliged to 
Junius for the care he has taken to inquire into the foots, 
and for the just commentary with which he has given them 
to the world. For my own part, I am as unwilling as any 
mail to load the unfortunate; tit really, Sir, the preoa 
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dent, Erith respect to the ^ards, is of a most impoitanl 
catare, and alarming enou^ (considering the oonsequeiicee 
with which it may be attended) to deserve a parliamentaij 
inquiry: when the guards are daring enough, not only to 
violate their own discipline, but publicly and with the most 
atrocious violence to stop the execution of the laws, and when 
such extraordinary offences pass with impunity, believe me, 
Sir, the precedent strikes deep. 

PHILOJUNIUS*. 


LETTER XXXII. 

TO THE PBIin'EB OF THE PUBUC ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir, November 15, 1769. 

I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, who publishes in the Ga- 
zetteer under the name of'Modestm f. He has some right to 
expect an answer from me : though I thiuk not so much from 
the merit or importance of his objections as from my own 
voluntary engagement. 1 had a reason for not taking notice 
of him sooner, w'hich, as he is a candid person, I believe he 
will think sufficient. In my first letter, 1 took for granted, 
from the time which had elapsed, that there was no intention 
to censure, nor even to try the persons concerned in the 
rescue of General Gansel ; but Modestus having since either 
affirmed, or strongly insinuated, that the offenders might still 
be brought to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge the cause, 
or to prejudice the minds of a jury, or a court-martial, would 
be highly improper. 

A man more hostile to the ministry than I am would not 
BO often remind them of their duty. If the rnW jff rimfliMi 
will not perform the duty of his station, why is ^minister? 
I will not descend to a scurrilous altercation with any man £ 

* This letter was originally printed in the Public AdvertUcr, with the 
signature of Moderaius, It shows that Junius himself was pleased with 
this composition, or he would not have raised it in his own edition to the 
tank of those letters which wen published under the signature of his 
suxiliaiy, FhiWunius. 

t In the copy collected by the aath<Hr, and from which fhe original edition 
of these letters was printed, Junius gives directmns to emit the lettsis under 
this sinatare in the Allowii^ Madutms is too stupid, and wmd 

joot bsnMMiedi* 
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bat this 18 a subiect too important to be passed over with 
silent indifference. If the gentlemen whose conduct is in 

g uestion are not brought to a trial, the Duke of Grafton sliall 
ear from me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have taken up this 
oause are of little importance compared with the facts them- 
selves, and the observations 1 have made upon them. With- 
out a vain profession of integrity, which, in these times, might 
justly be suspected, I shall show myself in effect a friend to 
the interests of my countrymen, and leave it to them to deter- 
mine whether 1 am moved by a personal malevolence to 
three private gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing 
the ministry, or whether I am animated by a just and honour- 
able purpose of obtaining a satisfaction to the laws of this 
ooontiy, equal, if possible, to the violation they have suffered 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Ifv Lord, Noyembt^' 29, 1769. 

Though my opinion of your Grace's integrity wa:> but little 
affected by the coyness with which you received Mr. Vaughan’s 
proposals a, I confess I gave you some credit for your discre- 
tion. You had a fair opportunity of displaying a certain dolb 
eacy of which you had not been suspectei; and you were in 
the right to make use of it By laying in a moderate stock of 
undoubtedly meant to provide for the future 

* The fiwtsan detailed by Janine in a note, and in Letter S6. Mr. Samnel 
yaqghan waa a merchant in the Ciij, of hitherto UDblemiabed character, mod 
Strongly attached to the popular cauae. The office he attempted to procure 
bad at timet been previonsiy ditpoted of for a pecuniary contideration, and 
had on one particular oocaeion been sold by an order of the Court of Cbaneeiy^ 
■ad oeanit^ in the reversion of the derfcebip to the Supreme Court in tnt 
Idond of Jamaica. A Mr. Howell wae, in &ct, at thia very time in treaty 
With the patentee for the pmehaaeof hie resignation, which clearly dieproved 
■ny erhni^ intention in Mr. V. He was however prosecuted, obvioualy from 
pratiwl motivei, but which waa dropped, ae subsequently stated by Jaalnii 
■Aar the sMur of HiWt patent wai brought before the pubiioi 
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necessities of your character, that, with an honourable resist* 
auce upon record, you might safely indulge your genius, and 
yield to a favourite inclination with security. But you have 
discovered your purposes too soon ; and, instead of the modest 
reserve of virtue, have shown us the termagant chastity of a 
prude who gratifies her passions with distinction, and prose* 
cutes one lover for a rape, while she solicits the lewd em 
braces of another. 

Your check turns pale ; for a guilty conscience tells yon 
you are undone Come forward, thou virtuous minister, and 
tell tlie world by what interest Mr. Hine has been recom- 
mended to so extraordinary a mark of his Majesty's favour ; 
what was the price of the patent ho has bought, and to what 
honourable purpose the purchase-money has been applied. 
Nothing less than many thousands could pay Colonel Bur- 
goyne's expenses at Preston*. Do you dare to prosecute 
such a creature as Vaughan while you are basely setting up 
the royal patronage to auction ? Do you dare to complain of 
an attack upon your own honour, while you are selling the 
favours of the crown to raise a fund for corrupting the morals 
of the peofile ? And do you thiuk it possible such enormities 
should escape without impeachment? It is indeed highly 
your interest to maintain the present House of Commons. 
Having sold tlie nation to you in gross, they will undoubtedly 
protect you in the detail ; for while they patronize yout 
crimes they feel for their own. 

‘ JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

TO HIS OBACB THE DUSE OF GBAFTOj 

Mr Loro, December 12, 1762. 

1 FIND with some surprise that you are not supported as you 
deserve. Tour most determined advocates have scruples 
about them which you are unacquainted with ; and, though 
there be nothing too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, 
there aio some things too iniamouB for the vilest prostitute ct 

* Sse the enmilDg letter, si Rise frivate Letter, No. 16^ vrI. iL 
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t newspaper to defend ♦. In what other manner shall we ao* 
eountfor the profound, submissive silence which vou and your 
friends have obsen'ed upon a charge which called imme 
diately for Uie clearest refutation, and would have justified 
the severest measures of resentment? I did not attempt to 
blast your character by an indirect, ambiguous insinuation, 
but candidly stated to you a plain fact, which struck directly 
at the integrity of a privy counsellor, of a first commissioner 
of the treasury, and of a leading minister who is supposed to 
enjoy the first share in his Miyesty’s confidence f. In every 
one of these capacities 1 employed the most moderate terms 
to charge you with treachery to your sovereign and breach of 
trust in your office. 1 accused you of having soZd, or per- 
mitted to be so'd, a patent place in the collection of the cus- 
toms at Exeter, to one Mr. Hine, who, unable or unwilling la 
deposit the whole purchose-money himself, raised part of it by 
contribution, and has now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered 
upon the salary fur one hundred pounds a year. No sale by 
the candle was ever conducted with greater formality. I 
affirm that the price at which the place was knocked down 
(and which, I have good reason to think, was not less than 
three thousand five hundred pounds) was, with your con- 
nivance and consent paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward 

* From the publication of the preceding to tbie date, not r «r- word was 
laid in defence of the infiimous Duke of Grafton. But vice ano impudence 
■oon recovered themiclvei, and the sale of the royal favour wai openly 
avowed and defended. We acknowledge the piety of St. Jamei’B; but what 
U become of hit morality 1 — JuMiua 
t And by the same meant preiervei it to this hour. — Jusiua 

• 

i The following is the answer to the charge of Juniiu^ 

THl PRtKTIll or ®HB ABYBBTISEB. 

SrB, Dec, 14, 1769. 

The infamous traduction of that libeller Juniui, his daring falsehoods and 
gross misrepresentations, excite in me the utmost abhorrence and contempt 
and I hope all his deadly poisons will be sheathed in the natural antidote 
every gora mind has to malevolent and bitter invective. What act of delin- 
qaency has the Duke of Grafton ooromitted by Colonel Burgoyne disposing 
•fa patent obtained of his Grace? Will Junius dare to assert it was witt 
the ditke’i privity, or tor his emolument? Let us state the fiict, and diiam 
the assassin at once. A place in the Custom House at Bxeler becomes 
Bl— Odonri Burgoyne asks it of the Duke of Grafton^he gives it The 
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him, I presume, for the decency of his deportment at Pres 
von>^ ; or to reimburse him, perhaps, for the fine of one thou* 
sand pounds which, for that very deportment, the Court of 
Kings Bench thought proper to set upon him. It is not 
often that the Chief Justice and the Prime Minister are so 
strangely at variance in their opinions of men and things. 

1 thank God there is not in human nature a degree of im- 
pudence daring enough to deny the charge I have fixed upon 
you. Your courteous secretary your confidential architect 
are silent as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby s countenance fails 
him. He violates his second nature, and blushes whenever 
he speaks of you§. Perhaps the noble colonel himself will 
relieve you. No man is more tender of his reputation. He 
is not only nice, but perfectly sore in everything that touches 
his honour. If any man, for example, were to accuse him of 
taking his stand at a gaming-table, and watching with the 


colonel Bays, I cannot hold it myielf; will you give it my friend The 
duke conients — the colonel nominates — the duke appoints; but, says 
Junius, the colonel set it up to sale, and actually received a sum of money 
for k. Be it so — ^he took a gross sum for what was given him as an annual 
income ; and who is injured by this 1 If the Duke of Grafton sold it, he is 
impeachable; if be gave it to be sold, he is blameable; but if his Grace did 
neither, which is the fiic^ he is basely belied, and most impudently and 
wicked] Y vilified. JusTiCB. . 

* Colonel, afterwards General, Durgoyne, was a candidate, together with 
Sir Harry Houghton, for Preston, at the general election in 1768, on the in- 
terest of the Earl of Derby, who had a house in the town in which he occa* 
aionally resided, who was accustomed to return one, if not both the members, 
and whose daughter the colonel had run away with. The corporation snp- 

S irted Sir Frank Standish and Sir Peter Leicester, who were retome^ 
urgoyne and Houghton petitioned the House of Commons, and set up the 
light of the inhabitants at laige to votc^ which was so decid^ by the honsa 
The corporation endeavoured to controvert this decision in 1784, and au]^ 
ported Mr. M. A. Taylor and Mr. Clayton ; a double retnny^llHPir Jb, 
Fox was nominee of Burgoyne and his colleague, when the committee, alter 
a very long hearing, confinned the decision of 1768. It was during tb# 
former contest that Colonel Buigoyne suffered his pnrtisans to commit the 


most disgraceful excosees, and for which he wbs{, upon the close of the mee 
lion, prosecuted and fined, as stated in the text. 

f Tommy Biadshaw. 

$ Mr. ^ylor. He and George Ross (the Scotch agent and worthf eoMf 
fidint of Lord Mansfield) marag^ the bnsinesi.— Jumna. 

$ Mr. Kigby waa proveibiaBy remasked for a connteuanee net easil 
•hashed by any ooenxxenoiu 
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•obeiest attention for a fair opportunity of engaging a drunken 
young nobleman at piquet, he would undoubtedly consider it 
as an infamous aspersion upon his character, and resent it 
like a man of honour. Acquitting him therefore of drawing a 
regular and splendid subsistence from any unworthy practices, 
eimer in his own house or elsewhere, let me ask your Grace 
for what military meritjj you have been pleased to reward him 
with a military government^? He had a regiment of dra- 
goons, which one would imagine was at least an equivalent for 
any sen ices he ever performed. Besides he is but a young 
officer, considering his preferment, and, except in his activity 
at Preston, not very conspicuous in his profession. But it 
seems the sale of a civil employment w’as not sufficient, and 
military governments which were intended for the support of 
wom out veterans must be throrni into the scale to defray the 
extensive bribery of a contested election. Are these the steps 
you ttike to secure to your sovereign the attachment of his 
army ? With what countenance dare you appear in the royal 
presence branded as you are with tlie infamy of a notorious 
breach of trust ? W’^ith what countenance can you take your 
seat at the treasury>board or in council when you feel that 
eveiy circulating whisper is at your expense alone, and stabs 
you to the heart ? Have you a single friend in parliament so 
shameless, so thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake* your de- 
fence ? You know, my Lord, tliat there is not a mati m cither 
house whose character, however flagitious, would not be 
rained by mixing his reputation with yours ; and does not 
your heart iuform you that you are degraded below the con- 
dition of a man whon you are obliged to hear these insults 
with submission, and even to thank me for nly moderation ? 

We are told by the highest judicial authority, that Mr 
VaugbiQQ^s^ffer t to purc^se the reversion of a patent ir. 

* CoL BuiRoyne, only a few days before the date of this letter, had been 
piWDotcd to the government of Fort Williain. 

f A little before the publication of tbie and the preceding letter the chaate 
Duke of Grafton had commenced a proeecntion againtt Mr. Samuel Vaughan^ 
for endeavouring to corrupt hie integrity, by an raer of bve thousand poundi 
for s patent plm in Jamaica. A rule to ahow cause why an informatiou 
should not be exhibited against Vaughaii for certain misdemeanours, being 

r ted by the Court of King's Bench, the matter was solemnly arvued on 
87tli of November, 1769, and, by the unanimous opinion of the four 
the rule was m^e absolute. The pleadiaga and wfomlhm were acc» 
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Jamiiica (which he was otherwise sufficiently entitled to) 
amounted to a high misdemeanour. Be it so ; and, if he ie^ 
serves it, let him be punished. But the learned judge might 
have had a fairer opportunity of displaying the powers of bis 
eloquence. Having delivered himself with so much energy 
upon the criminal nature and dangerous consequences of any 
attempt to corrupt a man in your Grace's station, what woulo 
he have said to the minister himself, to that very privy coun- 
sellor, to that first commissioner of the treasury who does not 
wait for, but impatiently solicits, the touch of corruption, who 
employs the meanest of his creatures in these honourable 
services, and, forgetting the genius and fidelity of his secre- 
tary, descends to apply to his house-builder for assistance ? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to government, 
if to clear your character, you should think proper to bring it 
into the House of Lords, or into the Court of Kings Bench. 
But, my Lord, you dare not do either. 

JUNIUS. 

ratcly tnken in ihort-hand and published. The whole of Lord Mnnsfield'e 
speech, and particularly the following extracts from it, deserve the reader's 
attention. ** A practice of the kind complained of here is certainly dishonour- 
able and scandalous. If a man, standing under the relation of an officer 
tinder the king, or of a person in whom the king puts confidence, or of a 
minister, takes money for the use of that confidence the king puts in him, he 
basely betrays the king — he basely betrays his trust. If the king sold the 
office, it would be acting contrary to the trust the constitation hath reposed 
in him. The constitution does not intend the crown should sell those offices 
to raise the revenue out of them. Is it possible to liesitate whether this would 
not be criminal in the Duke of (Irafton— contrary to his duty as a privy 
counsellor — contrary to his duty as a minister — contrary to bis duty as a sub- 
ject His advice should be free according to his judgment — it is the duty of 
his office ; — he has sworn to it” Notwithstanding all this, the chaste D^iike 
of Gntftoii certainly sold a patent place to Mr. Hine for three thou^«nd 
fire Imndred pounds, and, for ao doing, is now lord privy seal to the chaste 
George, with whose piety we are perpe.uiUly deafened. If Com- 

Dons had done their duty, and impeached the bhick duke for this most in- 
famous breach of trust, how woefully must poor honest Mansfield have bemi 
puzzled 1 His embarrassment would have afforded the most ridiculous scene 
that ever was exhibited. To save the worthy judge firom this perplexity, and 
the no less worthy duke from impeachment^ the prosecution ngainst l^auffian 
was inimediaiely dropped upon my discoveiy and publication of the duke • 
treachery. The sufleiing this charge to pass without any inquiry, nset 
shameless pnMtitutioii upon the face of the House of Oommonn^ more strongly 
than even the Middlesex election, — Tet the lioenthfusnesa ef the pim m 
•omplaincd of Junua 
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Of tbe Colonel Buigoyne of the aboTe letter, a adcHtioa'C. particulan 
maj not be out of place ; he woa a conipicuous hgure in his time, and ao* 
quired manj’ distinctiona as soldier, man of fashion, dniLiatist. and member 
m parliament Respectau.e by descent, he entered the army at an early age, 
and displayed superior abilities in the Portuguese war of 1756. After the 
peace his services were rewarded as Junius has related. In London hie 
military fiuiie, added to taste, wit intelligence, and proficiency in fiishionable 
amusements, made him a leader in the gay world. He was an adept in 
gaming, and is understood to htive used his proficiency in the way Junius in- 
sinuates. He possessed parliamentary talents, and it was requisite to his 
advancement in the army that he should have a seat in parliament Hence 
the struggle and the corruption, in which he unBuccessriilly expended 
not less than ten thousand pounds to obtain the representation of Preston 
in the Parliament which met in 1768. He possessed tilents for elt‘gant lite- 
niture, and Miccessfully distiiiguishod these in that happy and fantastic trifle, 
the JH/aid of the Oakst which Horace Walpole has peevishly branded with 
the charge of d illness, and in the Jleirees, one of the standard comedies of 
the stage. When the American war broke out, General Burgoyne was ap- 
pointed to a command in it under Sir William Howe. His service was able, 
but finally unfortunate, terminating in the surrender of himself and army to 
the Americans. He returned home a prisoner upon parole; was ungraciously 
received by the ministers ; was refused admission to his sovereign’s pre- 
sence ; threw himself into the arms of Opposition ; aided their efforts by hii 
complaints and information ; took up his pen to vindicate his military dia- 
meter ; and succeeded in showing, at least, that for what had happened he wui 
not solely to blame. He died some years afu^rwards, not indeed dishonoured, 
but without that splendour of fortune, or of military character, which hif 
earlier terviccs in Portugal bad seemed to promise.^E 2 >. 


LETTER XXXV*. 

FOB THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

Decemb«r 19, 1769. 

When the complaints of a brave and powerful people are ob- 
serveil^lii Ui'crease in pro|)ortion to the wrongs they have 

* The address to the king through the medium of this letter, made a very 
great impression upon the public mind at the moment of its appearance, and 
though 1750 copies of the P. A. were printed in addition to the usual number 
circulated, not a single copy was to be procured a few hours after its publica- 
tion. The author himself indeed, seemed to entertain a very fiivourable 
opinion of it, as in Private Letter, No. 15, speaking of this letter, be says, 
" I am now meditating a capital and, 1 hope, a final piece." It woe for tbit 
{production that the prater was prosecuted, and obtained the celebiated Vev* 

^det of ** fuUij of printiikg and oublisbiiig only," the consequence of wllkd^ 
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suffered ?rhen, instead of sicking into sabmiesion, they an 
roused tc resistance, the time will soon arrive at which eveij 
inferior consideration must yield to the security of the sove- 
reign, and to the general safety of the state. There is a 
moment of difficulty and danger at which ilatteiy and false 
hood can no longer deceive, and simplicity itself can no longer 
be misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a 
gracious, well-intentioned piince, made sensible at last of the 
great duty he owes to his people, and of his own disgraceful 
situation — that he looks round him for assistance, and asks 
for no advice but how to gratify the wishes and secure the 
happiness of his subjects. In these circumstances, it may be 
matter of curious sPECUiiATioN to consider if an honest man 
were permitted to approach a king, in what terms he would ad« 
dress himself to his sovereign. Let it be im^ined, no matter 
how improbable, that the first prejudice against his character 
is removed, that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience are 
surmounted, that he feels himself animated by the purest and 
most honourable afiections to his king and country, and that 
the great person whom he addresses has spirit enough to bid 
him speak freely, and understanding enough to listen to him 
with attention. Unacquainted with the vain impertinence of 
forms, he would deliver his sentiments with dignity and firm- 
ness, but not without respect. 

as appears from WoodfaH’s trial (see Appkrdix), was that two distinct motiona 
were made in court; one by the counsel for the defendant in arrest of judgment, 
grounded on its ambiguity, and another by the counsel for the crown, to 
compel the defendant to show cause why the Terdict should not be entered 
up according to the legal import. The case being argued, the Court of King's 
Bench ultimately decided that a new trial should be granted. This accord 
ingly commenced, when the Attorney-General observing to the Chief Justice 
that he hud not the original newspaper by which he could |«ove the publi- 
cation, his lordship Liconically replied, " that’s not my fault Mr. At 
tomey,” and in this manner terminated the second trial TIU nmt is, that 
the foreman of the jury upon the first trial bad pocketed the paper upon its 
being handed to the jury box for inspection, and hod afterwards destroyed it 
The expense the defendant was put to in this prosecution, as stated in Piv 
fate Letter, Na 19, amounted to about 1201 Mr. Almon, with others, wsca 
also prosecuted for selling a reprint of this letter ; and in a note to his adk 
tion of Jmiut (vol i 827) the former states, that the Attoroey-Oeneial (Me. 
Be Grey, afterwards I<ord Walslnghaiu) copied the whole of the address 
into the infarmatioo, which he filed sc thereby extending the instnunenl 

to above 141 sheets, and eonsidenibly increasiiiff the fair expenses, wfaki hi 
assert* amounted ia his ease to between five and sizhttiidsedpoiiBfai|i--ite 
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It is the miKfortune of your life, and oripnally the 
cause of every reproach and distress which has attended your 
government, that you should never have been acquainted with 
%e language of truth until you heard it in the complaints of 
your people. It is not, however, too late to correct the error 
of your education. We are still inclined to make an iudul-* 
gent allowance for the pemicious lessons you received in your 
vouth, and to form the most sanguine hopos from the natural 
benevolence of your disposition*. We are far from thinking 
you capable of a dirwt, delilwmte purpose to invade those 
original rights of your subi<icts on which all their civil and 
political liberties depend. Had it been possible for us to 
eiitertai.^ a suspicion so dishonounihle to your character, we 
should long since have adopted a style of remonstrance very 
distant from the humility of complaint. The doctrine incul- 
cated by our laws, I’hnt the kinff can do 710 wromj^ is admitted 
without reluctance. W'e separate the amiable, good-natured 
prince from the folly and treachery of his servants, and ilie 
private virtues of the man from the vices of his goverument. 
Were it not for tliis just distinction, I ktiovv not whether your 
Majesty's condition or that of the English nation would 
deserve most to be lamented. 1 would prepare your mind for 
a favourable reception of truth by removing every painful, 
oflftMisive idea of personal rejirouch. Your subjects, Sir, wish 


** The plan of tutelage and future duminioii over the heir a 'uarent, hiid 
many years ago at Carlton House, between the Trincess i'*owager and 
her fa*.junte the Earl of Buie, wits ns gross and palpable as that wliich 
was concerted between Anne of Austria and Cardinal Ma7.iiriii, to govern 
licwis the Fourteenth, and in elTcct to prolong his niinerity until the end of 
their lives. Tliat prince bad strong natiiml {uuts, and used frequently to 
blush for his own ignorance and want of education w!iich hod bec'n wilfully 
neglected l>y her mother and her minion. A little experience, however, soon 
showed him how shamefully he bad been treated, and feur what infknicus 
gurposes^iie lu-ui been kept in ignorance. Our great Edward too, at rm early 
ueriutl, hod sense enough to understand the nature of the connection between 
nil aiumdoned mother and the detested Mortimer. But since that time 


himian nature, we may observe, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers 
may be criaste, and minions may be honest When it was proposed to settle 
the present king’s household as Prince of Wales, it is well known ths t the 
Bari of Bute was forced into it in direct contradiction to the late king'p iti- 


riinataon. Thai was the salient point from which all the mischiefs and dis* 
moes of the present reign took life and motion. Prom that moment Lord 
Bi^ never suffered the Prinoe of Wales to be an instant out of his sigh^ 
We need net leek taber^— ^uiiios. 
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' for nothing but Inat, as they are reasonable and affectionate 
enough to separate your person from your government, so you. 
in yoiir turn, should distinguish between the conduct which 
becomes the permanent dignity of a king and that which 
serves only to promote the temporary interest and miserable 
ambition of a minister. 

** You ascended the throne with a declared and, I doubt 
not, a sincere resolution of giving universal satisfaction to 
your subjects *. You found them pleased with the novelty of 
a young prince whose countenance promised even more than 
his words, and loyal to you not only from principle but passion. 
It was not a cold profession of allegiance to llie first magis- 
trate, but a partial, animated attachment to a favourite prince, 
the native of their country. They did not wait to examine 
3'our conduct, nor to be determined by experience, but gave 
you a generous credit for the future blessings of your reign, 
and paid you in advance the dearest tribute of their atfectinns. 
Such. Sir, was once the disposition of a peojde who now sur- 
round your throne with reproaches and complaints. Do justice 
to yourself. Banish from your mind those unworthy opinions 
with W’hich some interested persons have laboured to possess 
you. Distrust the men who tell you that the English are 
naturally light and inconstant — that they complain without a 
cause. Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties — 
from ministers, favourites, and relations ; and let there be 
one moment in your life in which you have consulted your own 
understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of Englishmanf, 
believe me, Sir, you were persuaded to pay a very ill-judged 
compliment to one part of your subjects at the expense of 
another. While the natives of Scotland are not in actual 
rebellion, they are undoubtedly entitled to protection, nor do 
I mean to condemn the policy of giving some encouragement 
to the novelty of their affections for the house of Hanover. 
1 am ready to hope for eveiything from their new-born zeal, 

* Born and educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton, and 
the peculiar happineat of my life will ever consist in promtiting the wel- 
fare of a people whose lo>^ty and warm afOiction to me 1 consider as tba 
greatest ami most pennanent security of my throne.*' — Sjieech tAe Kimg 

18 , 1760 . 

i' AUoding to the king’s snbsdtution of the word Briton, 
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anJ frcin the future steadiness of their allegiance. But hitherto 
they have no claim to your favour. To honour them witli a 
determined predilection and confidence, in exclusion of your 
KntfUsh subjects who [tlaced your family, and in spite uf 
treachery and rebellion have supported it, upon the throne, is 
a.inistake too gros^ even for the unsuspecting generosity of 
youth. In this error we see a capital violation of the most 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. We trace it, however, to 
an original bias in your education, and are ready to allow for 
your iuex]f>erience. 

“ To the same early influence we attribute it that you have 
descended to take a share not only in the narrow views and 
interests of particular persons, but in the fatid malignity of 
their passions. At yotir accession to the throne the whole 
system of government was altered, not from wisdom or deli- 
beration, but because it had been adopted by your prede- 
cessor. A little personal motive of pique and resentment was 
sutlicietit to remove the ablest servants of the crown >1^; but it 
is not in th s country. Sir, that such men can be dishonoured 
by the frowns of a king. They were dismissed, but could not 
be disgraced. Without entering into a minuter discussion of 
the merits of the peace, we may observe, in the imprudent 
hurry with which the first overtures from Franc-^ were ac- 
cepted, in the conduct of the negociation, and tc^ ,ns of the 
treaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate spirit of con 
cession with which a certain part of your subjects have been 
nt all times ready to purcha.se a peace with the natural eue 
tniei of this country. On your part we are satisfied that 
everything was honourable and sincere, anTl if England was 
sold to France, we doubt not that your Majesty was equally 
betrayed. The conditions of the peace were matter of grief 
and surprise to your subjects, but not the immediate cause ef 
their present discontent. 

** Hitherto, Sir, you bad been sacrificed to the prejudices 
and passions of others. With what firmness will you bear the 
mention of your own ? 

* Oats of the tint eoti of the present rei^ was to dismiss Mr. Legre, 
bseottse he had some jeiirs before refused to yield his interest in Hampshire 
to a Scotchman recommended by Lofd Buie. This was the reason publiciy 
iMMned by his lordship. — Jumua 

The Sc^hmau alluded to was Sir Simeou Sturit. 

a 2 
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A man, not very 1ioiioura!>1y distinguislit;^ m the world, 
eomtneiices a formal attack upon your favourite, considering 
nothing hut how he might best expose his person and prin* 
ciples to detestation, and the national character of his country- 
men to Contempt. 'J'he natives of that country. Sir, are as 
much distinguished by a peculiar character as by youi 
Mf^esty s favour. Like another chosen |)6ople, they have been 
conducted into the land of plenty, where they find themselves 
effectually marked, and divided from mankind. There is 
hardly a period at which the most irregular character may not 
he redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a retreat in 
patriotism; those of the other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes 
brought with him into politics the same liberal sentiments by 
which his private conduct had been directed, and seemed to 
think, that ns there are few excesses in which an English 
gentlemen may not he permitted to indulge, the same latitude 
was allowed him in the choice of his political principles, and 
in the spirit of maintaining them. 1 mean to state, not en- 
tirely to defend, his conduct. In the earnestness of his zeid 
he suffered some unwurrautable insinuations to escape him. 
lie said more than moderate men t^ould justify, but not 
enough to entitle him to the honour of your Majesty’s per- 
sonal resentment. The rays of royal indignation collected 
upon him served only to illuminate, and could not consume. 
Animated by the favour of the people on one side, and healed 
by p(‘rsccution on the other, his views and sentiments changed 
with his situation. Hardly serious at first, he is now an en- 
thusiast. The coldest bodies warm with opposition, the hardest 
sparkle in collision. There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics 
as well as in religion. By persuading others, we convince 
ourselves. The passions are engaged, and create a maternal 
affection in the mind, \Yliich forces us to love the cause for 
which we suffer. Is this a contention worthy of a king? 
Are you not sensible how much the meanness of the cause 
gives an air of ridicule to the serious difficulties into which 
you have been betrayed ? the destruction of one man has been 
now for many 3’ears the sole object of your government ; and if 
there can bo anything still more disgraceful, we have seen for 
such an object the utmost influence of tlie executive power and 
every ministerial artifice exerted, without success. Nor can yon 
ever anooeed, unless As should be imprudent enough to forfeit 
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the protection of those laws to which you owe your crown, or 
unless your ministers should persuade you to make it n ques- 
tion of force alotie, and try the whole strength of goveniment 
in opposition to the people. The lessons he has received from 
experience, will probably guard him from such excess of folly, 
and in your Majesty’s virtues w*e find an unquestionable 
assurance tliat no illegal violence will be attempted. 

“ Far from suspect irig you of so horrible a design, we 
would attribute the continued violation of the laws, and 
even this last enormous attack upon the vital principles of the 
constitution, to an ill-advised, unworthy personal resentment. 
From one false step you have been betrayed into another, and 
as the cause was unworthy of you, your ministers w'ere deter- 
mined that the prudence of the execution should correspond 
with the wisdom and dignity of the design. They have re- 
duced you to the necessity of choosing out of a variety of diffi- 
culties — to a situation so unhappy, that you can neither do 
wrong without ruin, nor right without affliction. These worthy 
servants have undoubtedly given you many singular proofs of 
their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a 
man of importance, they have judiciously transferred the ques- 
tion from the rights and interests of one man to the most 
important rights and interests of the people, and forced your 
Bubjects from wisliing well to the cause of an imlividual, to 
unite with him in their own. Let them proceed a., they have 
begun, and your Majesty need not doubt that the catastrophe 
will do no dishonour to the conduct of the piece. 

‘‘The circumstances to which you are reduced will not 
admit of a compromise with the English nation. Undecisive, 
qualifying measures will disgrace your government still more 
than open violence, and without satisfying the peo]de will ex 
cite their contempt. They have too much understanding and 
spirit to accept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injuiy. 
Nothing less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution itself, 
can heed the wound which has been given to the constitution, 
nor will anything less be accepted. I can readily believe 
tliat there is an influence sufficient to recall that pernicious 
vote. The House of Commons undoubtedly consider their 
duty to the crown as paramount to all other obligations. To 
u$ they are only indebted for an accidental existence, and 
hm justly transferred their gratitude from their parents to 
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their lienijfactoi’s — from those who gave them birth to the 
minister from whose :enevoleiice tliey derive the com&rle 
and pleasures of their political life, who has taken the teii' 
derest cure of their infancy, and relieves their necessities 
without ofTending their delicacy. But, if it were possible for 
their integrity to bo degraded to a condition so vile and abject 
that, compiired with it, the present estimation they stand in is 
a state of honour and respect, consider. Sir, in w'hat manner 
you will afterwards proceed. Cun you conceive that the 
people of this country will long submit to be governed by so 
flexible a House of Commons? It is not in the nature of 
human society that any form of government, in such circum- 
stances, can long be preserved? In ours, the general con- 
tempt of the people is as fatal as their detestation. Such, 1 
am persuaded, would be the necessary effect of any base con- 
cession made by tlie present House of Commons, and, as a 
qualifying measure would not be accepted, it remains for you 
to decide whether you will, at any hazard, support a set of 
men who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or whe- 
ther yon will gratify the united wishes of the whole people of 
England by dissolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as 1 do very sincerely, that you 
have personally no design against the constitution, nor any 
views inconsistent with the good of your subjects, I think you 
cannot hesitate long upon the choice, which it equally con- 
cenis your interest and your honour to adopt. On one side 
you hazard the affections of all your Englibh subjects— you 
relinquish every hope of repose to yourself, and you endanger 
the establishment of your family for ever. All this you ven- 
ture for no object whatsoever, or for such an object as it would 
be an affront to you to name. Men of sense will examine 
your conduct with suspicion, while those who are incapable of 
comprehending to what degree they are injured, afflict you 
with clamours equally insolent and unmeaning. Supposing 
it possible that no fatal struggle should ensue, you determine 
at once to be unhappy, without the hope of a compensation 
either from interest or ambition. If an English long be 
hated or despised, he mtisl be unhappy ; and this, perhaps, is 
the only political truth which he ought to be convince of 
without experiment. But if the English people should no 
longer wa&D» their resentment to a snbm^ive represenlatien 
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of their wrongs— if, following the glorious example of their 
MioestorSf they should no longer appeal to the creature of the 
constitution, but to that high Being who gave them the rights 
of humanity, whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender — let 
me ask you, Sir, upon what part of your subjects would you 
rely for assistance ? 

** The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered and 
oppressed. In return, they give you every day fresh marks 
of their resentment. They despise the miserable governor 
you have sent them *, because he is the creature of Lord 
Bute ; nor is it from any natural confusion in their ideas 
that they are so ready to confound the original of a king 
with the disgraceful representation of him. 

** The distance of the colonies would make it impossible 
for them to take an active concern in your affairs if they 
were as well affected to your government as they once pre> 
tended to he to your person. They w^ere ready enough to 
distinguish between you and your ministers. They com- 
plained of an act of the legislature, but traced the origin of 
It no higher thou to the servants of the crowm ; they pleased 
themselves with the hope that their sovereign, if not favour- 
able to their cause, at least was impartial. The decisive, 
personal part you took against them has effectually banished 
that first distinction from their minds f- They consider you 
as united with your servants against America, an ^ know how 
to distinguish the sovereign and a ventd parliancnt on one 
side from the real sentiments of the English people on the 
the other. Looking forward to independence, they might 
possibly receive you for their king ; but, if ever you retire to 
America, be assured they will give you *6uch a covenant to 


* ViMOunt Townihend, wnt over on the plan of being resident govomor, 
Tlie history of his ridicnloos adminirtnitions shall not be lost to the 
pablie.— Juxius. 

This promise Junius did not fulfil ; but see his Miscellaneous Letter, 
Mo. 4, on the appointment of this noblemaa to the lord-lieutenarcy. 

f In the Kiiig*s sf^h of November 8 , 1768, it was declared **That the 
•pirit of fiction had broken out afresh in some of the colonies, and, in one ol 
prooeeded to acts of violence and resistance to the execution of the laws ; 
— ths^ Boston was in a state of disobedience to all law and government, and 
tnid proceeded to measnres snbveruve of the constitution, and attended with 
ohomistaDoeB tlust manifested a dispoAtion to throw off thoir dependeneo on 
Qnst Britan.*’— Jenua, 
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digest as the presbytery of Scotland would have been ashamed 
to offer to Charles the Second. They left their native land in 
search of freedom, and found it in a desert. Divided as they 
are into a thousand forms of policy and religion, there is one 
point in which they all agree — they equally detest the 
pageaTitry of a king and the supercilious hypocrisy of a 
bishop. 

“ It is rot then from the alienated affections of Ireland or 
America that you can reasonably look for assistance; still 
loss from the people of England, wdio are actually contending 
for their rights, and in this great question are parties against 
you. You arc not, however, destitute of every appearance of 
support — jou have all tlie Jacobites, Nonjui'ors, lloman 
Catholics, and 'J’ories of this country, and all Scotland with- 
out exception. Considering from wliat family you are de- 
scended, the choice of your friends has been singularly di- 
rected ; and truly, Sir, if you had not lost the Whig interest 
^of England, I should admire your dexterity in turning the 
hearts of your enemies. Is it possible for you to place any 
confidence in men who, before they are faithful to you, must 
renounce every opinion and betray eveiy principle, both in 
church and state, which they inherit from their ancestors, 
and are confirmed in by their education ? whose numbers are 
so inconsiderable that they have long since been obliged to give 
up the principles and language which distinguish them as a 
party, and to fight under the banners of their enemies? 
Their zeal begins w^ith hypocrisy, and must conclude in 
treachery. At first they deceive — at last they betray. 

“ As to the Scotch, I mu.st suppose your heart and under- 
standing so biassed from your earliest infancy in their favour, 
that nothing less than you^^ own misfortunes can undeceive 
you. You >vill not accept of the uniform experience of your 
ancestors ; and when once a man is determined to believe, 
the very absurdity of the doctrine confirms him in his faith 
A bigoted understanding can draw a proof of attachment to 
the house of Hanover from a notorious zeal for the house of 
Stuart, and find an earnest of future loyalty in fonuer rebel- 
lions. Appearances are, however, in their favour ; so atronglj« 
indeed, that one would think they had forgotten that you an 
their lawful king, and had mistaken you for a pretender to 
the crown. Let it be admitted, then, that the aio ii 
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ginodre in their present professions as if jou were in realitj 
not an Englishman, but a Briton of the North. You would 
not be the first prince of their native country against whom 
they have rebelled, nor the first whom they have basely 
betrayed. Have you forgotten. Sir, or has your favourite 
concealed from you that part of our history when the un- 
happy Charles (and he too had private virtues) fled from the 
open, avowed indignation of his English subjects, and sur- 
rendered himself at discretion to the good faith of his owr 
countrymen ? Without looking for support in their affections 
as subjects, he applied only to their honour as gentlemen for 
protection. They received him as they would your Mf^jesty, 
with bows, and smiles, and falsehood, and kept him until they 
had settled their bargain with the English parliament; then 
basely sold their native king to the vengeance of his enr^mies. 
This, Sir, was not the act of a few traitors, hut the deliberate 
treachery of a Scotch parliament representing the nation. 
A wise piince might draw from it two lessons of equal utility 
to himself. On one side he might learn to dread the undis- 
guised resentment of a generous ])eople, who dare openly 
assert their rights, and who, in a just cause, are ready to 
meet their sovereign in the field. * On the other side, he 
would be taught to apprehend something far more formidable 
—a fawning treachery against which no prudence can guard, 
no courage can defend. The insidious smile upo:. the cheek 
would warn him of the canker in the heart. 

“ From the uses to which one part of the army has been 
too frequently applied you have some reason to expect that 
there are no services they would refuse. Here, too, we trace 
the partiality of your understanding. You take the sense of 
tlie army from the conduct of tha guards, with the same jus- 
tice with which you collect the sense of the j^ople from the 
representations of the ministry. Your marching regiments, 
Sir, will not make the guards their example either as soldiers 
or subjects. They feel and resent, as they ought to do, that 
invariable, undistinguishing favour with which the guards 
are treated f; while those gallant troops by whom every 

* MiaeaHaaeoiu Letter, No. 24, vol. ii., in which the author difenfcef 
libhi euljeet more at large. 

*f' The oiimbar of commiMioned oiBeere in the guards are to the maieUiii 
tegisitiiti M OM to eleven ; the number of xegimente given to the giiai^ 
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hazardous, eveir laborious service is performed, are left to 
rierish in garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neg* 
lected and forgotten. If they had no sense of the great 
original duty they owe their country, their resentment would 
operate like patriotism, and leave your cause to be defended 
by those to whom you have lavished the rewards and honours 
of their profession. The prietoriaii bands, enervated and 
debauclied as they were, had still strength enough to awe the 
Homan populace; but when the distant legions took the 
alarm, they marched to Home and gave away the empire. 

“ On this side, then, whichever way you turn your eyes 
you see nothing but pei-plexity and distress. You may deter- 
mine to support the very ministry who have reduced your 
affairs to this deplorable situation — you may shelter yourself 
under the forms of a parliament, and set your people at 
defiance. But be assured. Sir, that such a resolution would 
be as imprudent as it would be odious. If it did not imme- 
diately shake your establishment, it would rob you of your 
peace of mind for ever. 

“ On the other, how different is the prospect I How easy, 
how safe and honourable is the path before you ! The Eng- 
lish nation declare they are grossly injured by their repre- 
sentatives, and solicit your Majesty to exert your lawful pre- 
rogative, and give them an opportunity of recalling a trust 
which, they find, has been scandalously abused. You are not 
to be told that the power of the House of Commons is not 
original, but delegated to them for tlie welfare of the people 
from whom they received it. A question of right arises 
between the constituent and the representative body. By 
what authority shall it be decided ? Will your Majesty inter- 
fere in a question in which you have properly no immediate 
concern? It would be a step equally odious and unnecessary. 

aiiiipnred with those given to the line. Is about three to one at a modemto 
computation ; consequently the partiality in favour of the guards is as thirty- 
three to one. So much for the officer!. The private men have fonrpence 
i day to subsist on, and five hundred lashes if they desert Under this 
puniihment they frequently expire. With these encouragemenU it is Mi|h 
posed they may be depend^ upon whenever a certain person thinks it neo sa 
■ary to buUher — Jimice. 

The impolicy here pointed out has been since acknowledged and aeted 
upon ; and the soldier of the present day has no reason to complam nfSkei of 
poverty of boome or levliitj of discipline. 
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Shall tlie Tiords be called upon to determine the rights and 
privileges of the Commons ? Thej cannot do it without a 
migrant breach of the constitution. Or will you refer it to 
the judges? They have often told your ancestors that tlie 
law of parliament is above them. AVhat party then remains 
but to leave it to the people to determine for themselves ? 
They alone are injured ; and, since there is no superior power 
to which the cause can be referred^ they alone ought to 
determine. 

** I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argument 
upon a subject already so discussed that inspiration could 
hardly throw a new light upon it. There are, however, two 
points of view in which it particularly imports your Majesty 
to consider the late proceedings of the House of Commons. 
By depriving a subject of his birthright, they have attributed 
.0 their own vote an authority equal to an act of the whole 
legislafuro ; and, though perhaps not with the same motives, 
have strictly followed the example of the Long Parliament, 
which first declared the regal office useless, and soon after, 
vrith as little ceremony, dissolved the House of Lords. The 
same pretended power which robs an English subject of his 
birthright may rob an English king of his crown. In another 
view, the re.solutioi] of the House of Commons, apparently 
not 80 dangerous to your Majesty, is still more alarming to 
your people. Not contented with divesting one iru n of his 
right, they liave arbitrarily conveyed that right to another. 
They have set aside a return as illegal, without daring to cen- 
sure those ofiicers who were particularly apprized of Mr. 
Wilkes’s incapacity, not only by the declaration of the House, 
but expressly by the writ directed to them,*and who, never- 
theless, retunied him os duly elected. They have rejected 
tile majority of voles, the only criterion by which our laws 
judge of the sense of the people ; they have transferred the 
right of election from the collective to the representative 
li^y ; and, by these acts, taken separately or together, they 
have essentially altered the original constitution of the House 
of Commons. Versed as your Mi^esty undoubtedly is in tho 
English histoiy, it cannot easily escape you how much it is 
your interest, as well as your duty, to prevent one of the 
three cjtates from encroaclung upon the province of the other 
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two, or assuming the authority of them all. When onee 
they have departed from the great constitutional Hue by 
^hich nil their proceedings sliould he directed, who will 
answer for their future rnoderntio!i ? Or what assurance will 
they give you tlmt when they have trampled upon your 
equals they will submit to a superior? Your Majesty may 
learn hereafter how nearly the slave and tyrant are allied. 

“ Some of your council, more candid than the rest, admit 
the flhnncloRed profligacy of the present House of Commons, 
but oppose their dissolution upon an opinion, I confess not 
very unwarmiitahle, that their successors would be equally at 
the disposal of tho treasury. I cannot persuade myself that 
the nation will have profited so little by experience. But if 
that opinion were well founded, you might then gratify oiir 
wishes at an easy rate, and appease tlie present clamour 
against your government, without ofleriiig any material injury 
to tho favourite cause of corruption. 

“ Y'ou have still an Ijonounihle part to act. The affections 
of your subjects may still be recovered. But before you sub- 
due hearts you must gain a noble victory over your own. 
Discard those little personal resentments which have too long 
directed your public conduct. Pardon this man the remain- 
der of his punishment ; and, if resentment still prevails, 
make it what it should have been long since — an act, not of 
mercy, but contempt. He will soon fall back into his na« 
tural station— a silent senator, and hardly supporting the 
weekly eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle breath of 
peace would leave him on the surface neglected and unre- 
moved. It is only the tempest that lifts him from his 
place *. 

“ Without consulting your minister, call together your 
whole council. Let it appear to the public that you can 
determine and act for yourself. Come forward to your people. 


* It ii evident from other pesiagei, af well as the present, that Juniat 
was not, strictly speaking, a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, though he was a deter- 
mined enemy to the decision of the House of Commons with reepect to the 
Middlesex election. Wilkes, at this time, was confined ip the King’s Bancll 
prison, unler sentence of a fine of 1000/. and twenty-two months' imprison- 
ment, for the publication of the Norik Drkoit, No. 45, and the /^ssay on 
Wont on.- -Bo. 
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1*7 aside the wretched formalities of a kirift, and speak to 
your sulgects with the spirit of a man, and in the language 
of a gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally deceived. 
Tlie acknowledgment will be no disgrace, but rather an 
honour to your understanding. Tell them you are deter- 
mined to remove every cause of complaint against vour go- 
vernment, that you will give your confidence to no man who 
does not possess the cotitidence of your subjects ; and leave 
it to themselves to determine, by their conduct at a future 
election, whether or no it be in reality the general sense of 
tlie nation that their riglits have been arbitrarily invaded by 
the present House of Commons, and the constitution bo- 
tmyed. They will tlien do justice to their representativea 
and to themselves. 

“ These sentiments. Sir, and the style they are conveyed 
in, may be offensive, perhaps, liecaiise they are new to you. 
Accustomed to the language of courtiers, you measure their 
affections by the vehemence of their expressions ; and, when 
they only praise you indirectly, you admire their sincerity 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. They 
deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have many friends 
whose affections are founded ujion a principle of personal 
attachment. The first fuundation of friendship is not the 
power of conferring benefits, but the equality with which 
they are receiNed and wat/ be returned. The fornne which 
made you a king forbad you to have a friend. It a law of 
nature which cannot be violated with impunity. The mis- 
taken prince who looks for friendship will find a favourite, 
and in that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 

** The people of England are loyal ,to the house of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family to another, 
but from a conviction that the establishment of that family 
was necessary to the support of their civil and religious, liber- 
ties. Tliis, Sir, is a principle of allegiance equally soliil and 
rational ; fit for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of 
your migcsty's encouragement. We cannot long be deluded 
by nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is 
only contemptible ; ai med with the sovereign autliority, their 
principles are formidable. The prince who imitates tbeic 
conduct should be warned by their example ; and, while lie 
plnmee himself upon the security of his title to the crown. 
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should remember that, as it was acquired by one revutution. 
it mav be lost by another/' 

JUNIUS. 


The above celebrated address appeared when the Wl.igs hoped at last to 
force themselves in a body into administration on their own terms. The 
Orenxilles, the Karl of Chatham, the Marquis of lluckinghain, with their 
respective adherents, were now united, and professed to believe that their 
purposes, whether of patriotism, avarice, or ambition, could be accomplished 
only by unswerving fidelity to their union. The opening of the session of 
parliament was near. They supposed that the business of government could 
ijot be performed in that session unless the king should implicitly resign the 
W'hole ministerial powers into their hands. They were preparing, by every 
means, to secure, beyond the possibility of disappointment, tlte grand obieet 
of their expectations. Not unconscious -of the strength of public opinion, 
they used every artifice to make it raise a voice continually louder and more 
furious in theic favour. Junius, privy to Huir secrets, though t/tey were 
not privy to his, was willing to promote, by an attempt bolder and of 
greater effort than any he had hitherto made, that success of his part^ in . 
which he expected probably to share. He, with this view, raised the level 
of his invective higher than eithei the Duke of Crrafton or the Duke of 
Bedford, and dared to try whether he might not make Majesty itself quail 
before his attacks. 

The address exhibits dignity in its tone; and preserves, even in the bitter- 
ness of invective, somewhat of that language of respect which is becoming in 
a subject who proffers counsel to his sovereign. It is comprehensive in ita 
survey of characters, events, political measures, and party interests. It 
manages the leading points of the appeal with great skill, as being addressed 
to a good prince who loved his people, and sincerely desired to obtain, by 
good government, their love. It blends sublimity and vehemence with 
brevity and pathos. Yet by some it has been judg^ inferior to what, after 
the former letters, so great an occasion might have been expected to call forth 
from so consummate a master as Junius. — H ebok, 


LETTER KXXVI. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Mt Lord, Febmary 14, 1770 

If I were personally your enemy, I might pity and foTgiFfl 
yea. You have every claim to compassion that can arise 
from misery and distress. The condition yoa are reduced to 
would disarm a private enemy of his resentment, and leave 
no consolation to the most vindictive spirit, but t^t such an 
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olgoct as you are would disgrace the dignity of revenge^. But 
in the relation you have borne to this country, you have no 
title to indulgence ; and if 1 had followed the dictates of my 
own opinion, I never should have allowed you the respite of 
a moment. In your public character you have ii\)urod every 
subject of the empire ; and though an individual is not au- 
thorized to forgive the injuries done to society, he is called 
upon to assert his separate share in the public resentment. 
1 submitted, however, to the judgment of men more mode- 
rate, perhaps more candid, than myself For my own part, I 
do not pretend to understand those prudent forms of decorum, 
those gentle rules of discretion which some men endeavour 
to unite with the conduct of the greatest and most ljazj.r(lou8 
affairs. Engaged in the defence of an honourable cause, 1 
would take a decisive part, I should scoru to provide f)r a 
future retreat, or to keep terms with a man who preserver no 
measures with the public. Neither the abject submission of 
deserting his post in the hour of danger, nor even the sacred 
shield of cowardice should protect liim f. 1 would pursue 
him through life, and try the last exertion of my abilities to 
preserve tlie perishable infamy of his name and make it im- 
mortal. 

What then, my Lord, is this the event of all the sacrifices 
you have made to Lord Bute^s patronage and to your iwn unfor- 
tunate ambitk)!! ? Was it for this you abandoned , 'uir earli 
e$t friendships —the warmest connections of your }outh, and 
all those honourable engagements by which you once solicited, 
atid might have acquired, the esteem of your country? Have 
you secured no recompense for such a waste of honour? 
Unhappy man ! What party will receive the common deserter 
of all parties ? Without a client to flatter, without a ^riond 
to console you, and with only one companion from the honest 

* The dnke had now retimed the office of Srtt lord of the treasury, worn 
out by the attacks of Lord Ghstham and the combined Whig phalanx in par- 
liament, of Junius, and the petitioners and remonstrators from all parts of the 
tonntry out of parliament His Chace resigned abruptij, and left the cabinet 
in some confusion, Lord Camden having not long before been compelled to 
leave the office of lord chancellor, and Mr. Charles Torke, who hod been 
nailed to snoceed him, having killed himself through political vexation or 
tome other cause. The Duke of Chufum was succeeded by Lord North. — Bn 

f Sacro iremum tmon. Every coward pretends to be plane! 

atmde.— Juxraa 
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house of Bloomsbury, you must now retire into a dreadful 
solitude. At the most Active period of life you must quit 
the busy scene and conceal yourself from the world if you 
would hope to save the wretched remains of a ruined reputa^ 
tion. The vices operate like a<ye — bring on disease before its 
lime, and in the prime of youth leave the character broken 
and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious as well as con- 
temptible. Wliere is now that firmness or obstinacy so long 
boasted of by your friends and acknowledged by your enemies? 
We were taught to expect that you would not leave the ruin 
of this country to be completed by other hands, but were de- 
termined either to gain a decisive victory over the constitu 
lion, or to perish bravely at least behind the last dyke of the 
prerogative. You know the danger and might have been pro- 
vided for it. You took sufficient time to prepare for a meeting 
with your parliament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of 
your depeudanta, and to suggest to your sovereign a language 
suited to bis dignity, at least, if not to his benevolence and 
wisdom. Yet, wliile the whole kingdom was agitated with 
anxious expectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded 
ilm question, and instead of the explicit firmness and decision 
of a king, gave us nothing but the misery of a ruined grazier*, 
and the whining piety of a Methodist. We had reason to 
expect that iiotice would have been taken of the petitions 
wliich the king has received from tlie English nation ; and 
although 1 can conceive some personal motives for not yield- 
ing to them, I can find none, in common prudence or decency, 
for treating them with contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the 
English people will not tamely submit to this unworthy 
treatment ; they had a right to be heard, and their petitions, 
if not granted, deserved to be considered. Whatever be the 

* There was something wonderfully pathetic in the mention of tba Aomed 
JVNICS. 

The royal siteocb with which parliament was opened, Jan. 9, 1770, treated 
with silent contempt the petitions from the City, Westminster, York, and 
Surrey, Vnt was pathetic on the cattle distemper. Contemporary with the 
mnrraiji this year, there happening to he a great many divorces, it gave rise 
to ntini lerleaa witticisms. Among the nuptial dissolutions were those of the 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Grosvenor ; and Almon relates that these twig 
noble lords bowed to each other while the king wae reeding thn part of hii 
•peech.^Bn, 
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real views and doctrine of a court, tlie sovereign should be 
taugfit to preserve some forms of at ten lion to his subjects, 
and if he will not redress their grievances, not to n\ake them 
a topic of jest and inockeiT among lords and Indies of the led- 
chamber. Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; but 
insults admit of no eompensation. They degrade llie tnind 
in its own esteem, and force it to reiwer its level hy revenge. 
This neglect of the petitions was. however, n part of your 
original plan of government, nor will any consequences it has 
produced accoimt for your deserting your sovereign in tho 
midst of that distress in which you and your new friends* hod 
involved him. (hie would think, my l*ord. yon might have 
taken this spirited resolution hoforo you hud dissolved the 
last of those early connections which once, even in your own 
opinion, did honour to your youth; before you had obliged 
Lord Ciranhy to quit a 8<‘rvico he was attached to|-; before 
you had discarded one chancellor iind killed nnolherj. To 
what an ahject condition have you lahoiircd to reduce the best 
of princes, when the unhappy man who yi<d(ls at lust to sucli 
personal instance and solicitation a.s never can be fairly em- 
ployed against a siibjeet feels himself degraded hy his com- 
pliance. and is unalde to survive the disgraceful honours 
which his gruciou.s sovereign had compelled him to accept I 
He was a man of spirit, for he had a quick sense o*' shame, 
and death has redeemed his character. T know yo. r Grace 
too well to appeal to your feelings U]>on this event; but there 
is another heart, not yet, I hojie, quite callous to tho touch of 
humanity, to w'hich it ought to be a dreadful lesson for evcr§. 

Now, niy Lord, let us consider the situaticyi to which you 
have conducted, and in which you have thought it advisable 

* The Bedford party. 

As well as the Marquis of Granhy, the Pukes of Beaufort and Man- 
chester, Lord Coventry, and Mr. Dunning, the solicitor-general, resi^jned ; they 
expected, by early resignation, to be included in the new ministry of the Karl 
of Chatham and Lord Rockingham ; but the appointment of Lord North to 
be premier disappointed nil the expitctants — Junius among them.— — K d. 

Z Mr. Torke, brother of Lord Hardwicke, on being induced to accept the 
chancellorship by the powerful solicitition above alluded to, found bitnsey 
estranged from all bis friends, who would not listen to his explanations, in 
consequence of which Almon says he destroyed himself the same day. — 

$ The most secret particulars of this detestable transaction shall, in due 
time, be given to the public. The |ieople shall know what kind of mac 
^ey have te deal with.-War*Qa» 

you L 
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to abandon, your royal master. Whenever the people kava 
complained and nothing better could be said in defence of the 
measures of government, it has been the fashion to answer ust 
thougli not very fairly, with an appeal to the private virtues 
of our sovereign. “ Has he not, to relieve the people, sur- 
rendered a considerable part of his revenue ? Has he not 
made the judges independent by fixing them in their places 
for life ?*' My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle 
which gave birtli to these concessions, and have nothing to 
regret but that it has never been adhered to. At the end of 
seven years, we are loaded with a debt of above five hundred 
thousand pounds upon the civil list, and we now sec the cimii- 
cel lor of Great Britain tyrannically forced out of his office, 
not for want of abilities, not for want of integrity, or of atten- 
tion to his duty, hut for delivering his honest opinion in par- 
liament upon the greatest constitutional question tliat has 
arisen since tlie revolution *. We care not to whose private 
virtues you appeal ; the theory of such a government is false- 
hood and mockery; the practice is oppression. You have 
laboured then (though I confess to no purpose) to rob your 
master of the only plausible atiswer that ever was given in 
defence of his goveniment — of the opinion which the people 
had conceived of his personal honour and integrity. The 
Duke of Bedford was more moderate than your Grace. He 


* Tbr qiirstion lirrc nlludcd to was the kpality of the vote of the House 
of Commons, which seated Air, Luitro!! for the county of Middlesex. A 
great debate arose upon this subject in the House of Lords on the opening 
of the Fession, January 0, 1770, in which Lord Camden express^ hit 
decided disapproliation of the conduct piirsmnl by the Lower House, in the 
following energetic terms : — consider the decision upon that ai&ir as a 
direct attack upon the first principles of the constitntiun ; nnd if, in the 
judicial exercise of my office 1 were to pay any regard to that or to any 
other such vote passed in opposition lo the known and established laws oi 
the land, I should look upon myself as a traitor to my trust and an enemy 
to my country." 

This public avowal of an opinion so contrary to the proceedings if not the 
views of administration, was considered by them ns a total direction ; and 
Oil the 17th of the same month, Lord Camden received a message from the 
Secretary of State, d** nng, in his Majesty's name, that he would deliver nr, 
the seals that even* st seven o clock ; which he did accordingly into hk 
Majesty’s own ’ ' 

Besides his i , Lord Camden was suspected by the court of betnyim 
Bit secreti oi th. Cabinet to Lord Cliatbam.-— Bn. 
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only hrced his master to viotato a solemn promise mode to an 
individual *. But you, my Lord, have successfully extended 
your advice to every political, every moral engagement, that 
could bind either the magistmte or the man. Tlie condition 
of a king is often miserable, but it required your Graces 
abilities to make it contemptible. 

Von will say perhaps that the faithful servants in whose 
hands you have left him aro able to retrieve his honour, and 
t<» support his government. You have publicly declared, even 
since your resignation, that you apprtr/ed of their measures 
and adtnired their character'., particularly that of the Earl of 
Sandwich f. Wlint a pity it is, that with all this approbation, 
you should think it necessary to separate yourself from such 
amiable companions ! You fen-get, my Lord, that while you are 
lavish in the praise of men whom you desert, you are publicly 
opposiiig your conduct to your opinions, and depriving your- 
self of the only ])lausible pretence you had for leaving your 
.sovereign overwhelmed with distress ; 1 call it plautible. for. 
in truth, there is no reason whatsoever less than the frow^ns 
of your master that could justify a man of spirit for abandon- 
ing his post at a moment so critical and important. It is in 
vain to evade the question. If you will not speak out, the 
public have a right to judge from appearances. We arc an 
thorized to conclude that you either differed from your col 
leagues whose measures you still affect to defend, « •• that you 
thought the administration of the kings affairs .10 longer 
tenable. You are at liberty to choose between the hypocrite 
and the coward. Your best friends arc in doubt which way 
they shall incline. Your country unites the characters, and 
gives you credit for them both. For ray own part I see 
nothing inconsistent in your conduct. You began with betray- 
ing the people — you conclude with betraying the king. 

in your treatment of particular persons you have preserved 
the uniformity of ycur character. Even Mr. Bradshaw de- 
clares that 110 man was ever so ill used as himself. As to the 
provision I you have made for his family, he was inti tied to it 

* Bfr. Staart Mackenzie, note, anUf p. 211. 

f Lord Sandwich had been Pint Lord of the Admiralty, and was again 
BomSmted to this post in 1771. 

* A pension of J£1500 [»er annum, insured upon the fonr-and-ii-hftlf per cents 
(he Was too cunning to trust to Irish seeurity), for the lives of himself and 

T 2 
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by the house he lives in. The successor of one CharicelliiF 
might well pretend to be the rival of another. It is the 
breach of private friendship which touches Mr. Bradshaw; 
and to say the truth, when a man of his mnk and abilities 
had taken so active n part in your affairs, he ought not to have 
been let down at last with a miserable pension of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year. Colonel Liittrell, Mr. Onslow, and 
<iovernor Jhirgoyne, were equally engaged with you, and have 
rat her nmro reason to complain than Mr. l^radshaw. These 
are rneii, my lord, whose friendship you should have adhered 
to, on the sane princijde on which you deserted Lord Rock- 
ingham, liOrd Chatham. Lord Camden, and the Duke of 
Porlland. We can easily account for your violating your en- 
gagements with men of honour, but why should you betray 
your natural connections ? Why separate yourself from 
Lord Sandwich, liord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, or leave the 
three worthy gentlemen ahove-mentiunod to shift for them- 
selves ? With all the fashionable indulgence of the times, this 
country docs not abound in characters like theirs ; and you 
may find it a difficult matter to recruit tlie black catalogue of 
your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold to Mr. Tline 
obliges me to say a word in defence of a man whom' you have 
taken tho most dishonourable means to injure. 1 do not refer 
to the sham prosecution which you nflected to canyon against 
him. Oil that ground I doubt not he is prepared to meet you 
with tenfold recrimination, and set you at defiance. Tlie 
injury you have done him affects his moral character. You 
knew' that the offer to j)urchase the reversion of a place which 
has heretofore been sold under a decree of the Court of 
Cliaiicer}', however imprudent in his situation, would no w^ay 

nil Ilia sons. This gentleman, who a few years ago was clerk to a contractor 
f(/r fbrnge, and afterwards exalted to a petty post in the war-oAice, thought 
it necessary (as soon as he was appointed secretary to the Treasury) to take 
that great house in Lincoln's lnn Fields in which the Earl of Northington 
had resided while be was Lord High Chancellor of Groat Britain. As to 
the pi'nsion, Lord North very solemnly assured the House of Gonimons that 
no pension was ever so well deserved as Mr. Bradshaw's. — N.B. Lord Gam- 
drn and Sir Jeffery Amherst are not near so well provided for; and Sir 
Edward Hawke, who saved the state, retires with two thousand pounds a 
year, on the Irish establishment, from wbidi he in fart lereivcs lew thaa 
Hr. Bradshaw’s pension.— JuKiva 
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tend to cover him with that sort of p[uilt whicli you wished to 
fix upon him in the eyes of the world. You lahoured, tliets, by 
eveiy species of false sufjgestion, and even by publishing 
counterfeit letters, to have it understood il;at lie had proposed 
terms of acconiniodation to you, and had olTercd to ahandon 
his principles, his party, and his friends. You cousiiUcmI your 
own breast for a cliaracter of consurnraatc treachery, and gave 
it to the public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I think myself 
obliged to do this justice to an injiire<l man, because I was 
deceived by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and 
have frequently spoken of his conduct with indignation. If 
he really be what I think him, honest, though mistaken, ha 
will be happy in recovering his reputation, tlnmgli at the ex- 
pense of his understanding. Here, I see, the matter is likely 
to rest. Your Grace is afraid to carry on the proseculitui. 
Mr. nine keeps quiet possession of his yiiirchase; and 
Governor Burgoync, ndievod from the np|)rchensi(m of refund- 
ing the money, sits down for the remainder of his life infamous 
and contented, 

J l>elicve, ray Lord, I may now take my leave of you for 
ever. You are no longer that resedute minister who had spirit 
to support the most violent measures — who compensated for 
the want of great and good qualities by a bravo determination 
(which some |)eople admircil and relied on) to ma ntain him- 
self without them. The reputation of obstinacy tud perse- 
verance might have supplied llie place of all tho ahs< rit virtues. 
You have now added tlie last negative to your character, and 
meanly confessed that you are destitute of the common spirit 
of a man. Betire then, my Lord, and hide your blushes from 
the world ; for, with such a load of shame, even black may 
change its colour. A mind such as yours, in the solitary 
hours of domestic enjoyment, may still find topics of consola- 
tion. You may find it in the memory of violated friendship; 
in the afflictions of an accomplished prince whom you have 
disgraced and deserted, and in the agitations of a great 
country driven by your counsels to the brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firmncs.s is now transferred to 
Lord North. He tells us so himself with the plenitude of 
the ore rotunda*; and I am ready enough to believe that, 

* This doqaent person has got as far as the discipline of PeinostheiM«i 
He constantly speaks with pebfias an his mouth to improve his artieato 
Hwi i J nwim, 
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while he can keep his place, he viill not easily be persi aJed 
to resign it. Your Grace was tlie firm minister of yesterday : 
Lord North is the firm miiur>ter of to-day. To-morrow, per- 
haps, his Majesty in his wisdom may give us a rival for yon 
both. You are too well acquainted with the temper of your 
late allies to think it possible that Lord North should bo per- 
mitted to govern this country. If we may L'elieve common 
fame, they have sliown him their superiority already. His 
Majesty is indeed too gracious to insult his subjects, by 
choosing his first minister from among the domestics of the 
Duke of Bedford. That would have been too gross an outrage 
to the three kingdoms. Their purpose, however, is equally 
answered by pushing forward this unhappy figure ♦, and 
forcing it to bear the odium of measures which they in reality 
direct. Without immediately appearing to govern, they pos- 
sess the power and distribute the emoluments of government 
as they think proper. They still adhere to the spirit of that 
Golculation which made Mr. Luttrell representative of Middle 
sex. Far from regretting your retreat, they assure us veiy 
gravely that it increases the real strength of the ministry. 
According to tliis way of reasoning they will probably grow 
stronger and more flourishing every hour they exist ; fur 1 
think there is hardly a day passes in which some one or other 
of his Majesty's servants does not leave them to improve by 
the loss of his assistance. But, alas ! their countenances 
speak a different language. When the members drop off, the 
main body cannot be insensible of its approaching dissolution. 
Even the violence of their proceedings is a signal of despair. 
Like broken tenants, who have had warning to quit the pre- 
mises, they curse their landlord, destroy the fixtures, throw 
everything into confusion, and care not W'hat mischief they 
do to the estate. 

JUNigS. 

* Jontus describee the unhappy figure * ** of the new mhiietirr in a note of 

Letter No. 88. — So. 
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lET'UER XXXVII. 

TO TUF. PRlNTFn OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEB. 

Sir, Mareh 19, 1770. 

1 BELIEVE there is no inaii, however iiidifrorent altout the in 
tcrests of this country, who will not readily confess that the 
situation to which we are now reduced, whether it ha.s arisen 
from the violence of faction, or from an arhitrury system of 
government, justifies the most melancholy appreliensioris, and 
calls for the exertion of whsitevcr wi'^dom or vigour is left 
among us. The king's answer to the vemonst ranee of llie city 
of London *, and the measures since luloptcd by the ministry 

• The city of London, the city and liberty of WoptmiiiRtor, the coiinfica 
of Middlettcx, Surrey, &c., had presented petitionit to hi8 MiijcHty to diMHolve 
the parliament, in coust^qitence of the illegal rejection of Wilkes hy the Lower 
House, afC(*r he had been returned fur tlie fourth time os a knight of the shire 
for the county of Middlesex. These petitions not having been graciously re- 
ceived, the p<*iit tinners aHsunit'd tt bolder tone, and approached the throne with 
remotutranceg upon the answers they had received. To the reiiionsCrance 
of the city on the 14 th of March, the king returned the following answer; — 
I shall always be ready to receive the requests, and to listen to the com* 
plaints of my 8ubj(*cts ; but it gives me groat concern to find that any of 
(hem should have been so far niislod as to otler me an nddi'^'ts and reinon* 
Btrance, the contents of which I cannot but consider as di si eectful tome, 
injurious to my parliament, and irreconcilable to the principM-s of the con* 
stitution. 

“ I have ever made the law of the land the rule if my conduct, wteeming 
it my chief glory to reign over a free people; with this view I h.i\e always 
been careful, as well to execute faithfully the trust reposed in me, as to avoid 
even the appoarance of invading any of those powers which the constitution has 
placed in other haiids. It is only by persevering in such a conduct that I 
can either discharge my own duty, or secure to my subjects the free einoy- 
tnent of those rights which my family were called to defend, and, while fact 
upon these principles, 1 shall have a right to expr^ct, and I am confident I 
shall continue to receive, the steady and affectionnte support of my people.** 

There was at the same time a declamtion against the remonstrance, drawn 
up and subacribed hy the aldermen on the ministerml side ; and nn addressr was 
Jointly presented by both Houses of Parliament in support of the crown and 
the propriety of the king’s answer. This and his Maj<‘Sty*s reply gave rise 
to 8 second remonstrance from the city, of which the following is the most 
remarkable portion : — 

** Peiplexed and astonished as we are, by the awful sentence of censurs 
lately passed upon the ettisens of London, in your Majesty's answer fium tbs 
throne, we cannot^ without surrendsnng all that is dear to Englisbmei^ fo 
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■mount to a declamtion tliat the principle on which Mr. Lut 
trell was seated in the House of Commons is to be supported 
»c all its consequences, and carried to its utmost extent. The 
same spirit which violated the freedom of election now invades 
the declaration and bill of rights, and threatens to punish the 
subjfH't for exercising a privilege hitherto undisputed, of peti- 
tioning the crown. The grievances of the people are aggra 
vated l)y insults; tlndr complaints not merely disregarded 
blit chcrkecl hy authority ; and every one of those acts against 
whifh they remonstrated, confirmed by the king’s decisive ap- 
probation. At such a moment no honest man will remain 
silent or inactive. Ilow^ever distinguished hy mnk or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are all equal. As we are Eng- 
lishmc'n, tlie least (;onsiderable man among us has an interest 
equal to the proudest nobleman, in the laws and constitution 

bear most htmilily to supplicate that vour Majesty will deijm to grant a more 
fiivouruble iunTpretation to thia dutiful, though persevering, claim to our in- 
vaded birthrights, nothing doubting that the benignity of \our Majesty's na* 
tiirc will, to our uiisp<.'akablc comfort, at length break through all the secret 
and visible inachiuiitions to which the city of London owes its late severe re* 
pulse, and that your kingly justice, and fatherly tenderness, will disclaim th« 
malignant and pernicious advice which suggested the answer we deplore, an 
advice of most dangerous tendency, iimsinuch as thereby the exercise of the 
clearest rights of the subject, namely, to petition the king for redress of griev- 
ances, to complain of the violation of the freedom of election, and to pray 
dissolution of parliament, to point out malpractices in administration, and to 
urge the removal of evil ministers, hath, by the generality of one compen- 
dious word, been indiscriminately checked with reprimand ; and your Ma- 
jesty's iifHicted citixens of London have heard from the throne itself, that the 
contents of their humble address, remonstrance, and petition, laying tbeii 
complaints and injuries at the feet of their sovereign cannot but be con 
aidered by your Majesty as disrespectful to yourself, injurious to your parlia 
ment, and irreconcilable to the principles of the constitution.** 

His Majesty’s Answer, delivered the 23rd May, 1770 

** I should have been wanting to the public, as well as to myself, if I had 
not expressed my dissatisfaction at the late address. My sentiments on that 
subject continue the same, and I should ill deserve to be considered as the 
Father of my People, if I should suffer myself to be prevailed upon to make 
such an use of my prerogative as 1 cannot bnt think inconsistent with the 
interest and dangerous to the constitution of the kingdom.** 

The lord mayor, Mr. Beckford, then ado^ited the unusual coarse of ra* 
plying to the king, and addressed his Majesty in the following words 
Aftist ffi'acioui Sovmign, 

** Will your Majesty be pleas'id so fiv to condescend as to pttmh the 
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of his country, and is cqnnlly called upon to malce a genoroui 
contribution in support of tlieni ; — whether it ho the heart to 
conceive, the understanding to direct, or the hand to exeeuto. 
It is a common cause in which we are all interested, in wdiich 
we should all be engaged. The man i^ho deserts it at this 
alanning crisis is an enemy to his country, and, wliat I think 
of infinitely less importance, a tiiiitor to his sovereign. The 
subject who is truly loyal to the chief magistrate will neither 
advise nor submit to arbitmry measures. The city of London 
have given an example which, 1 doubt not, will he followed 
by tho whole kingdom. Tho noble spirit of tlio metropolis 
is the life-blood of the state collected at tho heart ; from that 
point it circulates with health and vigour tlirough every artery 
of the constitution. Tho time is conic when tho body of the 
English people must assort their own cause: conscious of 
their strength, and animated by a sense of their duty, they will 
not surrender their birthright to ministers, parliaments, or 
kings. 

The city of London have expressed their sentiments with 
freedom and firmness ; they have sjioken truth boldly ; and, 

mayor of your loyal city of London to declare in your royal pre/icnee. on be- 
half of his fellow citiaeiis, how much the hare apprehension of your Majesty's 
displeasure would at all times affect their minds. The de« biratioii of that 
displeasure has already filled them with inexpressible anxiet \ and with the 
deepest affliction. Tennit me, Sire, to assure your Majesty, Mint your Ma- 
jesty has not in all your dominions any subjects more faithtu!, more dutiful, 
or more aih^ctionate to your Majesty's person and family, or more ready to 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes in the inamtenanco of the true honour and 
digtiity of your crown. 

do, therefore, with the greatest humility and lubmission, most 
earnestly supplicate your Majesty that you will not dismiss us from ysiir 
pfOsence without expressing a more favourahle opinion of your faithful citi- 
aens, and without some comfort, without some prospect at least of nHlress. 

** Permit me, Sire, farther to observe, that whoever has already dared, or 
ihnll hereafter endeavour, by false insinuations and suggestions, to alienato 
your Majesty's affections from your loyal subjects in general, and from tho 
city of London in particular, and to withdraw your confidence in, and regard 
for, your people, is an enemy to your Majesty's person and family, a violatf>r 
of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy constitution, as it was estv 
blished at the glorious revolution.” 

This is the famous reply which the corporation has had engraven beneath 
tile statue erected to the memory of Mr. B^kford, at the north side of Quild- 
ball. Mr. Beckford, it may be added, was an enthusiastic admirer of Lord 
Cbatban, and the main stay of the po ailarity of that basghty and arabitiotti 
«dcr ia the citj.*-B», 
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in whatever light their remonstrance may he represented by 
courtiers, I defy tho most subtle lawyer in this countr}' to 
point out a single instance in which they have exceeded the 
truth. Even that assertion which we are told is most oflTen- 
sive to parliament in the theory of the English constitution, 
is strictly true. If any part of the representative body be 
not chosen by the people, that part vitiates and corrupts the 
whole. If there he a defect in the representation of the peo- 
ple, that power which alone is equal to the making of laws in 
this country is not complete, and the acts of parliament, under 
that circumstance, are not the acts of a pure and entire legis- 
lature. 1 speak of the theory of our constitution ; and, what- 
ever difficulties or inconveniences may attend the pnictice. [ 
nin rea<ly to maintain that, as far as the fact deviates from the 
principle, so far the practice is vicious and corrupt. I have 
not heard a question raised upon any other part of the remon- 
strance. That the principle on which the Middlesex election 
was delcrniined is more pernicious in its effects than either 
the levying of ship-money, by Charles the First, or the suspend- 
ing power assumed by his son, will hardly l>e disputed by 
any ronu who understands or wishes well to the English con 
stitution. It is not on act of open violence done by the king, 
or any direct and palpable breach of the laws attempted by 
his minister, that can ever endanger the liberties of this 
country. Against such a king or minister the people would 
immediately take the alarm, and all parties unite to oppose 
him. The laws may be grossly violated in particular instances 
without any direct attack upon the whole system. Facts ol 
that kind stand alone; they are attributed to necessity, not 
defended upon principle. We can never be really in danger 
until the forms of parliament are made use of to destroy the 
substance of our civil and political liberties; — until parlia- 
ment itself betrays its trust by contributing to establish new 
principles of government, and employing the very weapons 
committed to it by the collective body, to slab the consti- 
tution. 

As for the terms of the remonstranco, I presume it will not 
be affirmed by any person less polished than a gentleman 
usher that this is a season tor compliments. Our gracious 
king indeed is abundantly civil to himself. Instead of an an- 
swer to a petition, his Mqjesty very gmcefully pronounces lus 
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own panegyric ; and 1 confess that as for as his persona] 
behaviour, or the royal purity of his intentions is con- 
cerned, the truth of those declarations which the miiiistor has 
drawn up for his master cannot decently be disputed, lu 
eveiy other respect I affirm that they are absolutely unsup- 
ported either in argument or fact. 1 must odd, too, that sup- 
posing the speech were otherwise unexceptionable, it is not a 
mrect answer to the petition of the city. Ilis Majesty is 
pleased to say that he is always ready to receive the requests 
of his subjects ; yet the sheriffs were twice sent back with an 
excuse, and it was certainly debated in council whether or no 
the magistrates of the city of London should be admitted to 
an audiei.ee. Whether the remonstrance be or bo not inju- 
rious to parliament, is the very question between the parlia- 
ment and the people, and such a question as cannot be decided 
by the assertion of a third party, however respectable. That 
the petitioning for a dissolution of porlianteiit is irreconcil- 
able with the principles of the constitution, is a new doctrine. 
His Majesty perhaps has not been informed that the House of 
Commons themselves have, by a formal resolution, admitted 
it to be the right of the subject. His Majesty proceeds to 
assure us that he has made the laws the rule of bis conduct. 
Was it in ordering or permitting his ministers to appre- 
hend ]ffr. Wilkes by a general warrant? Was it in suffering 
his ministers to revive the obsolete maxim of nuflum temjms 
to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, and thereby give 
a decisive turn to a county election ♦? Was it in erecting a 
chamber consultation of surgeons, with authority to examine 
into and supersede the legal verdict of a jury f? Or did his 
Miyesty consult the laws of this country, when he permitted 
his secretary of state to dedaro that whenever the civil magis- 
trate is triffed with, a militaiy force must be sent for, without 
the delay of a moment^ and effectually employed ? Or was it 
in the Wbarous exactness with which this illegal, inhuman 
doctrine was carried into execution ? If his Majesty had re- 
CoDected these facts, I think he would never have said, at 
least with any reference to the measures of bis government, 
that he had made the laws the rule of his conduct. To talk 
of preserving the affections, or relying on the support of bis 
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Bubjocts while he continues to act upon these principles, is in 
aeed paying a compliment ihcir loyalty, which 1 hope ihej 
have too much spirit and understaiuling to deseiTe. 

His Majesty, wo are told, is not only punctual in the per- 
formance of his own duty, but careful not to assume any of 
those powers w hich the constitution has placed in other hands. 
Admitting this hist tisscrtimi to he strictly true, it is no way te 
the jairpohe. The city of London have not desired the king 
to assume a power placed in other hands. If they had, I 
should hope to see tlie jicrsou who dared to present such a 
petition immediately impeached*. They s«»licit their eovo- 
reign to exert that constituiional authority which the law's 
have vested in him, fur the benefit of his subjects. They 
call upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative in a case 
wiiich our laws eviden*]y supposed might lmf)pe*i, since they 
have provided for it. by trusting the sovereign wiili a discre- 
tionary power to dissolve the parliament. Tliis request will, 
1 am confident, be supported by remonstrances from all parts 
of the kingdom. His Majesty will find at last that tliis is the 
sense of his people, and that it is not his interest to support 
eitlior ministry or parliament, at the hazard of a breach with 
the collective body of his subjects. Tliat he is the king of a 
free people, is indeed his greatest glory. That lie may long 
coniiiiiie the king of a free people, is the second wish that 
animates my heart. The first is, that the people may be 

FREE. 

JUNIUS. 

The resignation of the Duke of Gmfton and hui replacement ^ Lord 
North arc notable events in the progrem of these Letters. A iniiiisteria) 
change hiid ensued, but not that ciiange -which the H'hig chieftains, the 
livery of London, or the ardour of Junius, kid sought to force upon the 
crown. In consequence, the war agniust the king and his ministry coiitinuea 

• ** When his Majestv had done reiuiing his speech [hpU, p. 279] the lord 
mrvor, &c. had the honour of kissing his Majesty's hand ; after which, ns 
they were withdrawing, his Majesty instantly turned round to bis courtiers- 
and hunt out a laughititj. 

** Sero fiddUd vkicot Rome vas Jrsics* 

Mr. Hume, having furnished the printer of the Public Advertiser with a 
d^il of the proceedings which took place on presenting the address on 
the 14th of March, concluded it with the above words quoted by JvKica; 
for which a prosecution was commenced agitinst the i^rinter, but wai not 
persevered 'a. 
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vitli nnalated veheinence; the bold hAnin^et of Chatham breathed « 
more democratic spirit, the city continued to besiege the court with altenmte 
petition and remonstrance, and JimiLS thundered forth his terrible philippics 
in the columns of the Atirtrluer, Despite of these onslaughts, the nation 
became gradually ulienati'il front the nasaitnnts, and the great (icnnian lahonred 
to inflame an artlour tltat was coutinuAlIy dying away. Lord North held on 
his course — disastrously enough sometimes — for twelve years ; and, with the 
exception of the i’eihaiii ministry, it was the first stablo goveniinent tbo 
country had had since the overthrow of Sir Robert Walpole, twoiiiy-eighf 
years before. The c\ent has been briefly cnnimemoruted in a previous pub* 
‘ication of the iHlitor, and ns throwing light on the political usports of the 
time, the subjoined extract may not he misplaced : — 

“ The estahlisliment of Lord North's niinistry in 1770 forms an epoch in 
the history of {inrty. Ry it the Whigs lost their nionopoly of power which 
they did not recover till sixty years after. The aristocratic pressure that 
the king had \ain1y tried to remove at the coinmcnceincnt of his reign was 
quietly removed by the course of events. Popular excitement subsided, and 
an entire change canic over the public mind. The reasons for this issue are 
not diflicult to assign. Ily the appointment of a new matt to the head of 
the treasury, the apple of discord wits abstrocU^d, and Grenville, Rocking* 
hnm, Chatboiu, and Bedford, it is probable, were less mortified nt tlie 
oward of thi.s prize to a stranger to their divisions than if the seleeiion had 
been ’nude from one of themselves. The second reiison was the new tone 
as(>*’ined nt the royal court. Attempts were made to keep up national d's* 
contents, by procuring nd(lres.se8 niid nMnonstraiices to the throne, (^specially 
from the city of London ; these w-ere received either with dignified silence, 
or met w'ith gentle rebuke, by which happy union of temper, firmness nnd 
moderation, the public mind was tranquillixed and even conciliated."—* 
BriiUh Uisiory. Fifth edition, p. 405. 


LETTER XXXVIll. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SlE, April 3, 1770. 

In my last letter I offered you my opinion of the truth and 
propriety of his Majesty's answer to the city of London, con^ 
sideling it merely as the speech of a minister, drawn up in 
hiflAi»wn defence, and delivered, as usual, by the chief magis- 
trate. 1 would separate, as much as possible, the king's per- 
•onid character and behaviour from the acts of the present 
j[ovemment. 1 wish it to be understood that his i\lajesty had 
in effect no more concern in the substance of what be saiti 
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than Sir James Hodges * had in the remonstiun and that 
as Sir James, in virtue of his ofhce, was obliged to speak the 
sentimeiitB of the people, his Majesty might think himself 
bound, by the same ofTicial obligation, to give a graceful utter- 
ance to the sentiments of his minister. The cold formality 
of a well-repeated lesson is widely distant from tlie animated 
expression of the heart. 

This distinction, however, is only tme with respect to tho 
measure itself. The consequences of it reach beyond the 
minister, and materially affect his Mojesty s honour. In their 
own nature they are formidable enough to alarm a roan of 
prudence, and disgraceful enough to ufHict a n\an of spirit. 
A subject whose sincere attachment to his MHjesty's person 
and family is founded upon rational principles, will not, in 
the presettt conjuncture, be scnipulousof alarming, or even of 
ufliieting bis sovereign. 1 know tl cre is another sort of 
loyalty, of \^hich his Majesty has had plentiful experience. 
When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has 
once taken possession of an unhappy prince, it seldom leaves 
him without accomplishing his destruction. When the poison 
of their doctrines has tainted tho natural benevolence of liis 
disposition, wlien their insidious counsels have corrupted the 
stamina of his government, what antidote can restore him to 
his political health aud honour but the firm siucerity of his 
English subjects ? 

It has not been usual in this country, at least since the 
days of Charles the Firet, to see the sovereign [personally at 
variance, or engaged in a direct altercation with his subjects. 
Acts of grace and indulgence arc wisely appropriated to him, 
and should constantly be performed by himself. He never 
should appear but in an amiable light to his> subjects. Even 
in France, as long as any jde;is of a limited monarchy were 
thought worth preserving, it was a maxim, lliat no man should 
leave the royal presence discontented. They have lost or 
renounced the* moderate principles of their government, and 
now, when parliaments venture to remonstrate, the 
comes forwoi'd, and auswoi's absolutely for himself. The 

* Town-clerk to the city of London, who eigned for the corprxwtun the 
dty petition and lemonstnuice. 
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•pint of their present constitution requires that ihe king 
sliould be feared, and tho pnndple I believe is tolerably sup- 
ported by the fact, l^ut, in our political system, the theory 
IS at variance with tho ]>ractice, for the king should be 
beloved. Measures of greater seventy may, indeed, in some 
circumstances, be necessary ; but the minister \viio advises, 
should take the execution and odium of them entirely upon 
himself. Ho not only betrays his master, but violates the 
spirit of the English constitution, when he exposes the chiel 
magistrate to tho personal hatred or contempt of his subjects. 
When wo speak of the firmness of govonnnent, wo nmaii an 
uniform system of measures, deliberately adopted, and reso- 
lutely niuiutained by the servants of the crown, n<»t a peevish 
asperity in the language or behaviour of the sovereign. Tlie 
government of a weak, irresolum monarch may be wise, 
moderate, and firm ; — that of an obstinate, capriciotis prince, 
on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined, and relaxed. 
The reputation of public measures depends upon the minister, 
who is i*e sponsible, not upon the king, whose private opinions 
are not supposed to have any weight against the ndvjcc of his 
counsel, whose personal authority should therefore never ho 
interposed in public affairs. This, 1 believe, is true consti- 
tutional doctrine. Hut, for a moment, let us suppose it false. 
Let it be taken fur gmnted, that an oa»isioii may arise, in 
wliich a king of England shall be compelled to take upon 
himself the ungrateful oflice of rejecting the pctitb)ns, and 
censuring the conduct of his subjects ; and let the city 
remonstrance be supposed to have created so extraordinary an 
occasion. On this principle, which 1 ffresume no friend of 
administration will dispute, let the wisdom and spirit of tho 
ministry be ei^mincd. They advise the king to luixard his 
dignity, by a positive declaration of his own sentiments ; they 
suggest to him a language full of severity and reproach. 
What follows ? When his Majesty liad taken so decisive a 
part in support of his ministry and parliament, he had a 
right to expect from them a reciprocal demonstration of firm- 
ness ill their own cause, and of zeal for his honour. He had 
n^as^ou to expect (and such, 1 doubt not, were the blustering 
promisea of Lord North) that the persons, whom he had been 
advised to charge with having failed in their respect to him* 
aith having injured parliament, and violated the prinmplaf ql 
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the constitution; Bhouhl not have been permitted tc escape 
without some severe marks of tho displeasure and vengeance 
of parliament. As the matter stands, the minister, after 
placing his sovereign in the most unfavourable light to his 
subjects, and after attempting to fix the ridicule and odium of 
his own precipitate measures njion the roval character, leaves 
him a solitary figure upon the scene, to recall if he can, or to 
compensate hy future compliances for one unhappy demon- 
stration of ill-supported iirmiiess and ineffectual rfjseiitrnent. 
As a man of spiiit his Majesty cannot but ho sensible that 
Ihe lofty terms in which he was persuaded to reprimand the 
city, when united with the silly conclusion of the business, 
rcseinhle the pomp of a mock tragedy, where the most 
pathetic sentiments, and even the sufferings of the hero, are 
calculated for derision. 

Such has been tho boasted firmness and consistency of a 
minister*, whoso appearance in ihe House of Commons was 
thought essential to the kings service; ~ whose presence was 
to intlucnco evc*rv divison : — who had a voice to persuade, an 
eye to penetrate, n gesture to command. The reputation of 
these great quuliiie.s has been fatol to his fnends. The little 
dignity of Mr. Kllis has been committed. The mine was 
b.unk;— combustibles provided, and Wei bore Ellis, the Guy 
Faux of the fuble, waited only for the signal of command. 
All of a siuldcii the country gentlemtMi discover how gnissly 
they have been dccoiveil; — the ministers heart fails him, the 
grand phjt is defeated in a moment, and poor Mr. Ellis and 
his motion taken into custody. From the event of Friday 
last one would imagine that some fatality hung over this 
gentleman. Whether he makes or suppresses a motion, be is 
equally sure of his disgrace. J3ut tho con}^)le.\i()n of the 
times will suffer no man to be vice-treasurer of Ireland with 
impunity f 

* Lord North. This graceful minister is oddly constnicted. His tongne 
Is a little too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal too big for their 
sockets. £vciy part of his person sets natural proportion at detiance. At 
this present writing, bis head is supposed tp \>e much too beayy for bis 
shoulders. — J vnius. 

f About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a bill of pains and 
penalties agai nst the lord mayor and sheriffs, or impeachment at the least. Little 
manauKn HUu told tho king that, if the business were left to his managa- 
vteni^ Ifp would engage to do wonders. It was though^ reiy odd thai a 
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1 do not moan to express the smallest anxiefj for the 
nitniater's reputation. He acts separately for himself, and 
the most shameful inconsistency may perhaps he no dis<»race 
to him. But when the sovereign, who represents the majesty 
of the suite, appears in pei-soii, his dignity should be sup- 
ported. The occasion should be important; — the plan well 
considered ; — the execution steady and consistent. My zeal 
for his Majesty's real honour compels me to assert that it has 
been too much the system of the present reign, to introduce 
him personally, either to act for. or to defend his servants 
They persuade him to do what is properly Uieir business, and 
desert him in the midst of it ♦. Yet this is an incoriveriieuco 
to which he must for ever be exposed, while he adheres to a 
ministry divided among themselves, or unequal in credit and 
ability to the great task they have undertaken. Instead ot 
reserving the interposition of the royal personage, as the last 
resource of government, their weakness obliges them to apply 
it to every ordinary occasion, and to render it cheap and 
common in the opinion of the peo])le. Instead of supporting 
their master they look to him for support ; and for the emolu- 
ment of remaining one day more in office, care not how niucii 
his sucred character is prostituted and dishonoured. 

if I thought it possible for this pa[;er to roach the closet, 1 
would venture to appeal at once to his Majesty's ■.udginent. 
1 would ask him, but in the most respectful terms, As you 
are a young man, Sir, who ought to have a life of hap{)iiicss 
in [irospect, — as you are a husband,— as you are father (your 
filial duties I own have been religiously performed), is it 
bond fide for your interest or your honour to sacrifice your 

juotion of 80 much iisportniice ihould be entrusted to the most contemptible 
littlh piece of niHchiiieiy in the whole kingdom. His honest /.ciil, howe\rr, 
was disappointed. The minister took fright, and at the a cry instant iliut 
little Ellis was going to open, sent him an (»rder to sit down. Ail their 
niagtwiniiiiotts threats ended in a ridiculous vote of censure, and a still more 
ridiculous address to the king. This shameful desertion so afflicted the ge- 
nerous mind of George the Third, that he was obliged to live UfKin pi»uitoe8 
Ssr three weeks, to keep off a malignant fe^er. — Poor man 1 — *iuU taliujutnio 
^pertl a liurymi$ Junius. 

* After a certain pi^rson had succeeded in cajoling Mr. Yorke, ht: told the 
Ihike of Gmlton, with a witty smile, My Lord, yon may kill the neat 
Pnrsy yourself.*'— N. B. He had but that instniit wiped the tears away 
which oveicame Mr. Torke. — JuNiva, 

YOLi 1 V 
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domestic tranquillity, and to live in a perpetual disagreemoot 
with your people, merely to preserve such a chain of beings 
as North, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onslow, 
Kigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich? Their very names are 
a satire upon all government, and I defy the gravest of your 
chaplains to read the catalogue without lauglhng/' 

For my own part, Sir, 1 have always considered addresses 
from pal liament as a fashionable unmeaning formality. Usurp- 
ers, idiots, and tyrants have been successively complimented 
with almost tlie same ])rofessions of duty and alTection. But 
let us suppose them to mean exactly what they profess. 
The consequences deserve to be considered. Eitiier the 
sovereign is a man of high spirit and dangerous ambition, 
ready to take advantage of the treachery of his parliament, 
ready to accept of the surrender they make him of the public 
liberty; — or he is a mild undesigniug prince, who, provided 
they indulge him with a little state and pageantry, would of 
himself intend no mischief. On the first supposition, it must 
soon be decided by the sword, whether the constitution should 
he lost or preserved. On the second, a prince no way quali- 
fied for the execution of a great and hmsardous enterprise, and 
without any determined object in view, may nevertheless be 
driven into such desf)erate measures as may lead directly to 
Lis ruin, or disgrace himself by a shameful fluctuation between 
the extremes of violence at one moment, and timidity at an- 
other. The minister perhaps may have reason to be satisfied 
with the success of the present hour, and with the profits of 
liis employment. He is the tenant of the day, and has no 
interest in the iukentance The sovereign liimself is bound 
by other obligations, and ought to look forward to a superior, 
n permanent interest His paternal tenden^ess should remuid 
him how many hostages he has given to society. The ties of 
nature come poweifully in aid of oaths and protestations. 
The father who considers liis own precarious state of health, 
and the possible hazard of a long minority, will wish to see 
the family estate free and unincumbered*. What is the 
dignity of the crown, though it were really maintained ; — 
what is the honour of parliament, supposing it could exist 

* Every troe friead of the home of Branswick leei with afRictioa how 
repidlj eoiDt of the vrincipal himiidM of the fiuDiiy have di«|^ oft— 
JUMiUS. 
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without any foundation of integrity and justice or what ia 
die vain reputation of firmness, even if the scheme of govern 
ment wei^ uniform and consistent, compared with tiie heart- 
felt affections of the people, with the hu]>pines3 and security 
of the royal family, or even with the grateful acclainatiuns of 
the populace? Whatever style of contempt may be adopted 
by ministers or pirliaments, no man sincerely despises the 
voice of the English nation. The House of Commons are 
only interpreters, whose duty it is to convey the sense of the 
people faithfully to the crown. If the interpretation ho fal.se 
or imperfect, the constituent powers are called upon to deliver 
their own sentimonts. Their speech is rude, hut iiitelligihle; 
—their gestures fierce, hut full of explanation. Perplexed hy 
sophistries, their honest eloquence rises into action. The 
first appeal was to the integrity of their representatives; — 
the second to the kings justice;— the last argument of the 
naople, whenever they have recourse to it, will carry more per- 
naps than persuasion to parliament, or supplication to the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXIX 

TO THE PRINTEn OF THE PUBLIC ADVEHTr^KB. 

Sir, May 28, 1770. 

While parliament was sitting, it would neither have been 
safe nor perhaps quite regular to offer, any opinion to the 
public upon the justice or wisdom of their proceedings. To 
pronounce fairly upon their conduct, it was necessary to wait 
until we could consider, in one view, the beginning, progresti^ 


* In porliaintfnt, in the city, in the newspaper!, the contest with the court 
wai continued by the Whigi, The society for the support of the Hill oi 
Kightt hod diecharged or compromised all Mr. Wilkes's debts, to the amount 
of teventeen thousand pounds. The term of Wilkes’s coniincment had ex* 
pifed; and he had been elected aldennan for the ward of Karringdoo With* 
eat 

Jn tbia stole of things Junius wrote the following letter. His object in 
It wa% to prevent the people from adopting the persuasion either tbot 0o- 
▼oiMMDt wax not greatly in the wioug, or tliat redress wm hopeless, and 
ibat ao pul remained for the coniplainers but tame acquiescence. Uetw 

V 9 
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and conclusion of their deliberations. Tlie cause of the publio 
was undertaken and supported by men whose abilities and 
united authority, to say nothing of the advantageous ground 
llicy stood on, might well be thought sufficient to determine a 
popular question iu favour of the people. Neither was the 
House of Commons so absolutely engaged in defence of the 
ministry, or even of their own resolutions, but that the]f might 
have paid some decent regard to the known disposition of 
their constituents, and, without any dishonour to their firm- 
ness, might have retracted an opinion, too hastily adopted, 
when they saw the alarm it had created, and how strongly it 
was opposed by the general sense of the nation. The ministry, 
too, w'ould have consulted their own immediate interest in 
making some concession satisfactory to the moderate part of 
the people. Without touching the fact, they might have con- 
sented to guard against, or give up the dangerous principle on 
which it was esUiblishcd. In this state of things, 1 think it was 
highly iniprobablo at the beginning of the session, that the 
coinploiiits of tho people upon a matter, which, in their appre- 
hension at least, immediately afiected the life of the cousti 
tution, would be treated with as much contempt by their own 
representatives, and by the House of Lords, as they had been 
by the other branch of the legislature. Despairing of theii 
integriiy, w'e had a right to expect something fi-om tlieir pru- 
dence, and something from their fears. The Duke of Grafton 
certainly did not foresee to what an extent the corruption of a 
parliament might be carried. He thought, perhaps, that 
there was still some portion of shame or virtue left in the 
majority of the House of Commons, or that there was a line 
in public prostitution bf3yond which they would scruple to pn^ 
coed. Had the young man been a little moivi practised in the 
world, or had he ventured to measure the characters of other 
men by his own, he would not have been so easily discouraged. 

▼lewa the proceedings of parliament during the oesaion, which had ended ea 
the 19th of May; blanips both the Lorda and Commona equally for what 
they bad done, and for whHt they h d neglected ; amigna the unakilfulneae 
of the financial ineaaurca which the new miniater had adopted ; and intro- 
daces a disadvantageous cnnipnrison of the chaiacter of the present aoTeieigi^ 
with those of some of the worst and most unfertanate of his |Nedeceaaonk 
In this way he dexterously afforded ready topics of abuaq lor thote who 
Mnd to keep up the popular flume. — Ep. 
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The prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon us to 
review their proceedings, and to consider the condition in 
which they have left the kingdom. 1 do not question but 
they have done what is ustialiy called the king s business 
much to his Majesty^s satisfaction *, We have only to lament 
that, in conseq ience of a system introduced or revived in the 
present reign, this kind of merit should he very consistent 
with the neglect of every duty they owe to the nation. The 
interval between the opening of the lust and the close of tlie 
former session was longer than usual f. Whatever were the 
views of the minister in deferring the meeting of parliament, 
sufficient lime was certainly given to every member of the 
House of Commons, to look back upon the steps he had taken, 
and the consequences they had produced. The zeal of i»arty, 
the violence of personal animosities, and the heat of conten- 
tion had leisure to subside. From that period, whatever reso- 
lution they took was deliberate and prepense. In the pre- 
ceding session the de|)endants of the ministry had affected to 
believe that the final determination of the question would 
have satisfied the nation, or at least put a stop to their com- 
plaints : as if the certainty of an evil could diminish the sense 
of it, or the nature of injustice could bo altered by decision. 
But they found the people of England were in a t rnner very 
distant from submission ; and although it was (k)ntr nded that 
the House of Commons could not themselves reverse a resolu- 
tion which had tlie force and effect of a judicial sentence, 
there were other constitutional expedients which would have 
given a security against any similar attempts for the future. 
The general proposition, in which the whole country had an 
interest, might have been reduced to a particular fact, in whicJi 
Mr. Wilkes anS Mr, Luttrell would alone have been con- 
cerned The House of Lords might interpose — the king 
might dissolve the parliament — or, if every other resource 
failed, there still lay a grand constitutional writ of error, in 
behalf of the people, from the decision of one court to tlie 
wisdom of the wliole legislature. Eveiy one of these remedies 

• The temper with which yon have conauclcd all your proceedings haa 
J^vea me gnat iati8faction."-^A’t«^*« Speech on doting Iftc Seuion of 
lMiiiimi;afayl9, 1770. 

t There was no antamnal aeasica tiiif year. Parliament did a^t meet tilt 
iaauary 1769 70. 
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has been successivelj attempted. The people performed theif 
part with dignity, spirit, and perseverance. For many months 
his Majesty heard nothing from his subjects but the language 
of complaint and resentment ; unhappily for this country, it 
was the daily triumph of his courtiers that he heard it with an 
indi (Terence approaching to contempt. 

The House of Commons having assumed a power unknown 
to the constitution, were determined not merely to support it 
in the single instance in question, but to maintain the doctrine 
ill its utmost extent, and to establish the fact as a precedent 
in law, to be applied in whatever manner liis Majesty s ser- 
vwits should hereafter think fit. Their proceedings upon 
this occasion are a strong proof that a decision, in the first 
instance illegal and unjust, can only be supported by a con- 
tiimalioii of falsehood and injustice. To support their former 
resolutions they were obliged to violate some of the best 
known and established rules of the House. In one instance 
they went so far as to declare, in open defiance of truth and 
common sense, that it was not tho rule of the House to 
divide a complicated question, at the request of a member*. 
But af(er trampling u^ion the laws of the laud, it was not 
wonderful that they should treat the private regulations of 
their own assembly with equal disregard. The speaker, 
being young in office, began with pretending iguorance, and 

* This eitrnvagant resolution appears in the votes of the House, but, in 
the minutes of the committees, the instances of resolutions eoittnirj to law 
and truth, and of refusals to acknowledge law and truth when proposed to 
them, are innuBieFable. — Junius. 

7'be following is a more particular explanation of the fact alluded to by 
J unius 

The House having, on the 80th of Jannary, 1770, resolved itself into a 
committee on the state of the nation, the ensuing dechi&tion was proposed : 

That, in the exercise of its jurisdiction, the House ought to judge of elec- 
tions by the law of the land, and by the custom of parliament, which b part 
of thut law.” Thb being tlie first of a string of resolutions that were to iMd 
to a condemnation of the principles on which the determination of tho Middle- 
sex election bad taken place, it was contended on the port of tbe ministry 
that, according to the usage of the House, the entire series could not be di- 
vide^ to wlikh the speaker having assent^, the minuiiy next moved, that 
the who*.e of the inte^ed resolutions, except the first, should bo omitted, and 
that the following amendment should be added to it " And that the judg- 
ment of this House in the case of John V^ilkes was agneaUa to the law 
the laud, and fully authoriced by tho praetbo of pariiament" Thb ums 
carried by 224 to 180. 
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onded with deciding for the ministry. We were nor surprised 
at the decision ; hut he hesitated and blushed at his own 
baseness*, and every man was astonished t- 
The interest of tiie public was vigorously supported in the 
House of Lords. 'J’heir right to defeinl the constitution 
ogaiust any encroachment of the other estates, and the neces- 
sity of exerting it at this [»eriod, was urged to them with 
every argument tliat could he supposed to influence the heait 
or the understanding. But it soon appeared that they had 
already token their part, and were determined to support tho 
House of Commons, not only at the expense of truth and 
decency, hut even by a surrender of their own most important 
rights. Instead of {performing that duty which the consth 
tution ex{)ect8 from tliem in return for the dignity and in- 
dependence of their station — in return for the hereditary shore 
it has given them in the legislature — the majority of them 
made common cause with the other House in oppressing the 
people, and established another doctrine as false in itself, and, 
if possible, more {pernicious to the constitution, than tliat on 
which the Middlesex election was determined. By resolving 
that they had no right to impeach a judgment of the House 
of Commons, in any case whatsoever, where that House has a 
competent jurisdiction,” I they in eflect gave up that coii- 

* Sir Fletcher Norton wm now speaker of the Hnuie of '''oinmoni. Ue 
had commenced his politicnl career as a violent Whig ; hu« fiT some tiiiia 
past had exhibited the most complete tergiversation, and had been ns warm 
in the cause of Toi^’ism as the warmest of its oldest espnif<*ers. Ue was 
elected to the chair, Jaimary 22, 1770, on the reNi,.nsitioii of Sir John Cost, 
through ill health, and who died on the same day that Sir Fletcher sue- 
eeeded him. * 

f When the kina first made it a measure of his government to destroy 
Mr. Wilkes, and wTen for this purpose it was necessary to run down privb 
Wge^ Sir Fletcher Norton, with his usual prostituted effrontery, assured the 
Honee of Commons that he should regard one of thetr votes no more than a 
raaoliitioa of so many dmnketi porters. This is the very lawyer whom Bea 
Jmsob describes in the following lines : — 

Gives forked counsel ; takes provoking gold, 

On either hand, and puu it up. 

So wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue, 

And loud withal, that would not wag. nor scarce 
Lie still without n/ee.**— JuMCg. 

t A motion similar to that raeiu^ in the note to p. 294 was made by tho 
Miirguit of Bockinghani, in the House of Lords, declaring, ** That tho law 
if toe land and the establishod customs of parlimuent wen the sol# lolo of 
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ititutional check and reciprocal control of one hranch of the 
Icgi.slature over the other, which is perhaps the greatest and 
most important object provided for by the division of the 
whole legislative power into throe estates ; and now, let the 
judicial decisiciis of the flouse of Commons l»e ever so ex- 
iruviigant, let their declarations of the law bo ever so flagrantly 
arbitrary, and u[»pressive to the subject, the House of 
Lords havo im[)OHed a slavir^h silence upon themselves; they 
cannot intcrywsc — tln^y cannot protect the subject— they 
cannot defend the laws of their country. A concession sc 
exlniordiiiary in it'^clf, so contradictoiyr to the principles of 
ilieir own institution, cannot Imt alarm the most unsuspecting 
mind. We may well conclude, that the Lords would hardly 
have yielded so much to the other House, without the certainty 
of a compensation, wliich can only he made to them at the 
expense of the ]>eoplo. The arhitniry power they Viave 
assumed of imposing fines, and committing, during pleasure, 
will now l>e exercised in its full extent The House of 
Commons are t(»o much in their debt to question or interrupt 
their i»roceotlings. The crown too, we muy be well assured, 
will lose nothing in this new distribution of power. After 
declaring that to petition for a dissolution of Parlininent is 
irreconcilable with the principles of the constitution f his 
Majesty has reason to expect tliat some extraordinary compli* 
rnent will be returned to the royal prerogative. The three 
branches of the legislature seem to treat their separate rights 
and interests as the Koman Triumvirs did their friends — 

detennination in all cases of election/' which having been lost, Waa met by 
one to the purp<irt of that before quoted, which was carried by a large 
majority ; in cone^nence of which, two moat strong anj able proteeto were 
entered upon the journals of the House, which were signed by no less than 
Ibrty-two peers. In the last of these the protesting lords pledged them- 
selves to the public that they would avail themselves, as far as in them lay, 
of every right and every power with which the constitution had armed them 
for the good of the whole, in order to obtain full relief bi behalf of the 
injiired electors of Great Britain. 

* The man who reaiats and overcomes this iniquttoiia power amomed by 
the lords must be supported by the whole people. We have the laws ^ 
rmr side, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. When such a man atando 
forth let the nation look to it It Is not his cause, bat our own.— J muui. 

See Private Lsttem, Nos. 60, 81, and 82, in which Wilkes givoa an 
intimation of an intended attack upon the House of Lozdfc 

4 Bote to Letter 87» omk, 27B. 
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tbej reciprocally sacrifice them to the animosities of each 
other, and establish a detestable union among themselves, 
upon the ruin of tho laws and liberty of the commonwealth. 

Through the whole proceedings of the House of Commons 
in this session, there is an opparent, a palpable oonsciousnesa 
of guilt, which has prevented their daring to assert their own 
dignity, where it has been immediately and grossly attacked. 
In the course of JWtor Mungraves examination, he said 
eveiything that can be conceived mortifying to individuals, or 
offensive to tlie Ilotiso. I'hey voted his information frivolous, 
but they were awed by bis firmness atid integrity, and sunk 
under it ♦. The terras in which the sale of a patent to Mr. 
Hine were communicated to the public fi naturally called for 
a parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of the House of 
Commons was directly impeached ; but they had not courage 
to move iu their own vindication, because the inquiry would 
have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne and the Duke of Grafton. 
When Sir George Saville branded them with the name of 
traitors to their constituents — when the lord mayor, the sheriffs, 
and Mr. Treccjthick expressly avowed and main tai nod every 
part of the city remonstrance — why did they tamely submit to 
be Insulted ? Why did they not immediately expel those re- 
frtwtory members? Conscious of the motives on which they had 
acted, they prudently preferred irifainy to du!\;t»r, and were 
better prepared to meet the contempt than to ro'ise Uie indig- 
nation of the whole people. Had they expelled those five mem- 
bers the consequences of the new doctrine of incanacitalion 
would have come immediately home to every man. The truth 
of it would then have been fairly tried, ^vithout any reference 
to Mr. Wilkes’s private character, or the dignity of the House, 
or the obstinafiy of one particular county. These topics, I 
know, have had their weight with men who, afrecLii:g a cha- 
racter of moderation, in reality consult nothing but their own 
immediate ease— who are weak enough to acquiesce under a 

* llie ezaminstton of tbia firm, honest man is pointed for Atm on. The 
render will find it a moat curious and a moat intereaiiiig tract Doctor Hua* 
gnve, with no other anpport but truth, and hia own fiminee^ naiatad and 
OTcreama the whole Houae of Coininona.— -Jcjaiua. 
f Jonlni^ lietter $ 3 , anU, p. 249. 

^ The five niembera alluded to are 8ir George Saville, Mr. Bedklofdi 
VawnabonI, Mr. Sawbridge, and Mr. Trecothkk. 
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flftgraiit violation of the laws, when it does not directiy touch 
themseWes, and care not what injustice is practised upon a 
man whose monil character they piously think themselves 
obliged to condemn. In any other circumstances, the House 
of Commons must have forfeited all their credit and dignity, 
if, after such gross provocation, they had permitted tliose five 
gentlemen to sit any longer among them. We should then 
have seen and felt the operation of a precedent which is re- 
presented to be perfectly barren and harmless. But there is 
a set of men in this country whose understandings measure 
the violation of law by the magnitude of the instance, not by 
the important consequences which flow directly from the 
principle ; and the minister, I presume, did not think it safe 
to quicken their apprehension too soon. Had Mr. Hampden 
reasoned and acted like the moderate men of these days, in- 
stead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law>suit with the 
crown, he would have quietly paid the twenty shillings de- 
manded of him ; the Stuart family would probably have cou- 
tinued ufK)n the throne ; and, at this moment, the imposition 
of ship-money would have been an acknowledged prerogative 
of the crown 

What, then, has been the business of the session, after voting 
the supplies, and confirming the determination of the Middle- 
sex election? The extraordinary prorogation of the Irish 
parliameiil*, and the just discontents of that kingdom, have 
been passed by without notice. Neither the general situation 
of our colonies, nor that particular distress which forced the 
inhabitants of Boston to take up arms in their defence, have 
been thought worthy of a moments consideration f. In the 

* A law had lately passed in the Irish legislature, rendering the Irish 
parliaments octennial. Prior to this period they had blen of longer dura- 
tion, and it was against the will of the court that the law was enacted. 
Tht. pariiament that passed it aws prorogued immediately afterwards, and 
then dissolved, under the hope of u more tractable parliament in future. 
The. minister, however, was deceived; for the new parliament objected, 
shortly after its meeting, to passing the proposed money bill, in consequence 
of its having originate in the privy council instead of in the House ^ 
Commons. Lord Townshend, the lord-lieutenant, on December 2, entered a 
protest on the journals of the Upper House against the rejection of this bill ; 
and intended to have done the same on the journals of the House of Coio- 
MODS, but the latter would not sailer him. 

f After the repssU of the stamp act, it was tried whether the Americani 
wmrid snbmH to certain custom-1 ouie dntiea, as upon glass, red-lradi 
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TCpeal of those acts, which were most offensive to America, 
the parliament have done everything but remove tlie oHence. 
They have relinquished the revenue, but judiciously taken 
care to preserve the contention. It is not pretended that the 
continuance of the tea duty is to produce any direct benefit 
wlmtsoever to tlie mother countiy. Wlmt is it, then, but ai 
odious, unprofitable exertion of a speculative right, and fixin| 
a l>adge of slavery upon the Americans, without service if 
their masters? But it has pleased God to give us a ministij 
and a pirliament who are neither to he persuaded by argu 
nit ut nor instructed by experience. 

Lord North, 1 presume, will not claim an extraordinary 
merit from anything he has done this year in the improve- 
ment or application of the revenue. A great operation, 
directed to an important object, though it should fail of 
success, marks the genius and elevates the cVmructer of a 
minister. A poor contracted understanding deals in little 
schemes, which dishonour him if they fail, and do him no 
credit when they succeed. Lord North bad fortunately the 
means in his possession of reducing all the four per cents at 
once*. The failure of his iimt eiiieritrise in hiianco is not 

&c. But it WM the principle itnelf that wae obnoxioui U» the Americani ; 
and hence thin attempt wa» ai atreiuioualy red'ted m tii< former. Tlieae 
latter duties were in conaequence all relinquished, eacepti-ig that ou tea. 
The Americans, however, would not submit to this moriiiU'ntion. which as 
much infringed upon their principle as if no part uhatever had been relin- 
quished. Quverninent nevertheless insisted upon retaining this impost, and 
the rekttit is well known. Yet hostilities may be said to have commenced 
in the first instance nt Boston, from a private dispute between two or thit»B 
soldiers quartered th re and a party of ropeniakers. The soldiers in this 
quarrel were joine^ by their comrades, and even by tbeir officers, and the 
lopemakers by the inhabitants of the town ; in the scuffle that ensued, the 
officers were struck, the soldiers fired, and several persons in the mob were 
killed or wounded. Captain Preston, the commanding officer, was after 
wards tried but acquitted. 

* The stock denominated three per cents had arisen from a loan of two 
millions raised by government in the 29th of Geo. 11., for which a lottery 
and redeemable annuities at three pounds ten shillings per cent, had been 
granted and secured. Of the annuities, one quarter had been paid off, and 
the sinking fund, which was charged with the remainder, was at ibis time 
10 fttUjr capable of liquidating it, that a notice to this effect IumI ben given 
by as order of the House of Commons, dated April 26, 1770. 

In consequence of this fionrishine state of the three per centi^ mic 
wlhfek almost every one was buying, Uie four per ceou bad been mneh Cn 
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half SO disgracefil to I is reputation as a minister as the 
enterprise itself is injurious to the public. Instead of striking 
one decisive blow, which would have cleared the market at 
once, upon terms proportioned to the price ol the four per 
cents six weeks ago, he has tampered with a pitiful portion of 
a commodity which ought never to have been touched but in 
gross — he has given notice to the holders of that stock, of a 
design formed by government to prevail upon them to sur- 
render it by degrees, consequently has warned them to hold 
up and enhance the price ; so that the plan of reducing the 
four per cents must either be dropped entirely, or continued 
with an increasing disadvantage to the public. The mi- 
nisters sagacity lias served to raise the value of the thing he 
ineatis to purchase, and to sink that of the three per cents, 
which it is his purpose to sell. In eiiect, he has contrived to 
make it the interest of the jiroprietor of four per cents to sell 
out and buy tlircc per cents in the market, rather than 

suhscribo his stock upon any terms that can possibly be 

offered by government. 

The state of the nation leads us naturally to consider the 
situation of the king. The proingation of parliament has 
the elfect of a temporaiy dissolution. The odium of measures 
adopted by the collective body sits lightly upon the separate 
members who composed it They retire into summer 

quarters, and rest from the disgraceful labours of the 

campaign. But os for the sovereign, it is not 90 with him. 
He has a permanent existence in this country. He cannot 
withdraw himself from the complaints, the discontents, the 

aakpn, and bad sunk below tbnir 1ev»d. Lord North, by a imall bonoi^ 
might have induced all the holders of this stock to have tnuuferred it into 
three per cents instead of receiving four, which would <4avo been a gnat 
relief to the public debt ; but, though the minister was open to this convic- 
tion, he went to work with a timid hand, and took so mneh time to com- 
plete what he did intend, as to forfeit every advantage he might at first 
have derived. Instead of making a proposfd of this kind to embrace the 
wAo/e of the four per cents, be proposed to convert only two miUiont and a 
quarter of them into three per cents, and that the bonus should be a lottery 
for five hundred thousand pounds, divided into fifty thousand tickoli^ « 
which every holder of a hundred pounds capital should he entitled, for thit 
•upposed difference of fourteen pounds sterling, to two of such lottery 
tickeia In the prospect of this Kheme the four per cents began to rite at 
the expense of the three per cenu, and the object, so £sr as Nfarded pscu* 
niary advantage, was complelelg frnstratsd. 
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reproaclieB of his subjects They pursue him to his retire- 
ment, and invade his domestic happiness, ^vhGn no a(hlrl‘^s 
can be obtained from an obsequious parliament to encouruge 
or console liirn. In other times, the interest of the king 
and people of England was, as it ought to be, entirely the same 
A new system has not only been adopted in fact, but pro- 
fessed upon principle. Ministers are no longer tlie public 
servants of the state, but the private domestics of the 
sovereign. One ftfirticulnr class of men are permitted to 
call themselves the king's friends*, as if the body of the 
people were the king’s enemies; or as if his Miijesly looked 
for a resource or consolation in the allnchment of a few 
favourites against the general eontenipt and detestation of 
his subjects. Edward and llicliard tbc Second made the 
same distinction between the c<illective body of the people, 
and a contempt iblo fmrty who surrounded the throne. The 
e\ent of their mislakc'n conduct might have been a warning 
to their successors. Yet the errors of those j»rinc4*s were not 
without excuse. They had as many false friends a.H our 
present gracious sowTeign, and inhnitely greater teniplutions 
to seduce them They were neither soi)er, religious, nor 
demure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted their in- 
heritance in pursuit of it. 'I’lieir lives were like a rapid 
torrent, brilliant in prospect, Uiougli usch^ss or "aiigeroiis in 
its course. In the dull, unaniinated existence of oilier 
princes, we see nothing but a sickly, stagnant wtUor, wliicli 
taints the atmosphere without fertilizing the soil. The 
morality of a king is not to be measured by vulgar rules. 
His situation is singular. There are faults whicli do him 
honour, and virtues that disgrace him. A faultless, insipid 
quality in his character, is neither capable of vice nor virtue 
in the extreme; Imt it secures his submission to those 
peraons whom he 1ms been accustomed to respect, and makes 
him a dangerous instrument of their ambition. Secluded 
from the world, attached from his infancy to one set of 
penanis, and one set of ideas, he can neither open his heart 
to new connections, nor liis mind to better iniormaiioti. A 


* " An sgnoiaiit, mercenary, and lervile crew ; nnaiiimoiu in evil, dili- 
ill mi^ic^ variable in principloA, ccmcfaDt to flatu*fy, talkea faf 
riaves to power-^atyUng tbenuelvee the court party and the 
finiaeV only frienda." — Skmuani, bj/ Jcaioa. 
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character of this sort is the soi] fittest to irodace that ok 
atinate bigotry in politics and religion nvhich begins with a 
meritorious sacrifice of the understanding, and finally con- 
ducts the monarch and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, 1 doubt not, the scandalous disorders 
which have been introduced into the government of all the 
dependencies of the empire would have roused and engaged 
the attention of the public. The odious abuse and prostitu- 
tion of the prerogative at home, the unconstitutional employ- 
ment of the military, the arbitraiy fines and commitments 
by the House of Lords, and Court of King's Bench, the 
mercy of a chaste and pious prince extended cheerfully to a 
wilful murderer, because that murderer is the brother of a 
common prostitute, would, 1 think, at any other time, have 
excited universal indignation But the daring attack upon 
the constitution in the Middlesex election, makes us callous 
and indifferent to inferior grievances. No man regards an 
eruption upon the surface when the noble parts are invaded, 
and he feels a mortification approachitig to bis heart. The 
free election of our representatives in parliament compre- 
hends, because it is the source and security of, every right 
and privilege of the English nation. The ministry have 
realized Uie compendious ideas of Caligula. They know that 
the liberty, the laws, and property of an EngUshnmti have in 
truth hut one neck, and that, to violate the freedom of election, 
strikes deeply at them all. 

JUNIUS. 

* Matthew and Patrick Kennedy had been condemned to lufFer death for 
the murder of John Bigby, a watchman. Their aister, Hisa Kennedy, waa 
a prostitute well known to many of the courtiers of tlie day, and her inter- 
cession availed to obtain for them, first a respite, and afterwards a pardon. 
The widow of Bigby, nevertheless, laid an appeal against the murderers, 
and a new trial was appointed. The friends of Mtss Kennedy, however, 
b(»ught them off, by a present to the widow of three hundred and fifty 
povndi, and, in consequence, she dctisind from appearing against tbs 
pritoneri when they were arraigned. 
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LETTER XL-. 

TO LORD NORTH. 


Mt Loei>, Angcit 22, 1770. 

Mr LurrRELL 8 services were the chiel support and oniamont 
of the Duke of Grafton's adiiiinislration. The honour of 
rewarding them was reserved for your lordship. The duke, 
it seems, had contnicted an okligaiioii he was ashamed to 
acknowledge, and unable to acquit. You, my Lord, had no 
scruples. You accepted of the succession with all its in* 
cumbrances, and have paid Mr. Lulircll his legacy, at the 
hazard of ruining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth declared himself the 
champion of government, the world was busy in inquiring 
what honours or emoluments could he asuiheient recompense, 
to a young man of his rank and fortune fur submitting to 
mark his entrance into life with the universal contempt and 
detestation of his country. His noble father had not been so 
precipitate. To vacate his seat in parliament to intrude 
upon a county in which he had no interest or connection— 
to possess liimself of another man*s right, aii<l to maintain it 
in defiance of public shame as well us just tee, bespoke a 
degree of zeal or of depravity which all the fiiv ur of a pious 
prince could hardly requite. 1 protest, my Lo.il, there is in 
this young man s conduct a strain of prostitution, which, for 
its singularity, 1 cannot but a4]rairc. He has discovered a 

* In the penuol of the ftrictiirei of Junius, 41 should be home in mind, 
vthnt, in reg;ixd to the great constitutional grounds on which the two adverse 
parties of the Crown and the Opposition iiad taken each its separate stand, 
.noth were in thY right The executive power did well to mainttiin its 
dignity with firmness, in spite of factious inoportunity, or popular ontmi;/*. 
It did well to preservo the aovereign from the humiliation of being treated 
merely as a lunatic in the hands of the Whigs. The Oppfmitinn, on 
the other hand, acted a part which, however intended, had substantially the 
effect of true patriotism when they resisted the exeention of geneml war- 
iinti, branded with reprobation what they esteemed an ignominious ^nce, 
•iipported Wilkes, notwithstanding hit private errors, aninst miiiuiteriAl 
•ppfOision, assert^ the vioUtod rights of the electors of Middlesex, aad 
eagerly watched sgainst any undue interposition of the militaiy force in 
the ordinary exercise of the civil authority. Buck were ths g^ and evil of 
the struggle. Junius belonged to the constitutional or fsoisttng ^srty, and 
ff»r hb purpose the preseut letter is written with ndnimtile totm, livelhess^ 
aad nroorietv.— 
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uew line in the human character — lie has dcgrad d even the 
name of Luttrell, and gratiiied his fathei’K most sanguine 
expectations 

The Duke of Grafton, with every possible disposition to 
patronise this kind of merit, was contented with pronouncing 
Colonel Luttreirs panegyric’*'. The gallant spirit, the disin- 
terested zeal of the young adventurer, were echoed through 
the House of Lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged himself 
to tho House, as iin evidence of the purity of his friend 
Mr. Luttreirs intentions, that he had engaged without any 
prospect of personal benefit, and that the idea of compensa- 
tion would mortally oiTend him The noble Duke could 
hardly he in earnest; but be had lately quitted his employ- 
ment, and began to tliink it iioceasnry to take some care of 
his reputation. At that very inomont the Irish negotiation 
was probably begun. Come forward, thou worthy represen- 
tative of Lord Ikite, and tell this insulted country, who 
advised the king to appoint Mr. Luttrcll adjutant-general 
to tho army in Ireland. By what management was Colonel 
Cuninglmme prevailed on to re:>ign his employment, and the 
obsequious Gisborne to accept of u pension for the goveniment 
of KinsaleJ? Was it an original stipulation with the Princess 
of Wales, or docs he owe his preferment to your Lord- 
ship’s partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford’s friendship? 
My Lord, though it may not be possible to trace this mea- 
sure to its source, we can follow the stream, and warn the 
country of its approaching destruction. The English nation 
must be roused, and put upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has 
already shown us how far he may be trusted whenever an 
open attack is to be made upon the liberties of this country 

* At this time he wni only lieutenant-colonel. ^ 

f He now imy« tbai his great object is the rank of colonel, and that he 
fttiii have it..— JuNlus. 

I This infamous transaction ought to be explained to the public. Colomd 
Gisborne « as quarter-inaster-geiieral in Ireland. Lord Townshend persuades 
him to resign to a Scotch officer, one Fraser, and gives him the govemmeiil 
of Kiusale. Colonel Cuiiingharae was adjutant general in Ireland. Lord 
Townshend offers him a pension to induce him to resign to LnttrelL Cius- 
iaghamu treats the oiler with contempt. What's to be done ? Poor Ois* 
borne must .more once more. He accepts of a pension of 600 /. a year nutU 
a government of greater value shall become vacant. Colonel Cmiiughanio 
is made governor of Kinsale ; and Luttrell, at last, for whom the wholo 
mechinery is put in motion, becomes adjatant-geners], and in effiset takce 
the command ^ the arnty in Ireland ■— ■ J Paioe» 
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I d» not doubt tliat there is a deliberate plan formed. Tmr 
Lordship best knows by whom ; the corruption of tho legis 
latiTe body on this side, a military force on the other, and 
then fareueli to England! It is impossible that any minister 
shall dare to advise the king to pWe such a man as Luttrell 
in the confidential post of adjulaut-goneral, if there were not 
some secret purpose in view which only such a man as Lut- 
trell is fit to iironiote. The insult offered to tho army in 
general is as gioss as the outrage intended to the people of 
England. What! Li('utenant-colonel Lutlrell to be adjutant* 
general of an army of six.lecn thousand men ! One would 
think his ]\lajosty's canijiuigtis at Blaekheath and Wimble* 
don miglit have taught him better. I cannot be1[> wish- 
ing (General Harvey joy of a colleague who does so much 
honour to the eraplovincnt. But, my Lord, this measure 
is too during to pass unnoticed, too dangerous to be received 
with indifference or submission. You shall not have time 
to remodel the Irish army. They will not submit to be 
garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a mischief fo the Kugliah 
constitution (for he is not worth the name of enemy), they 
already drtest him. As a boy, impudently thrust over their 
heads, they will receive him with iiidignution and contempt. 
As for you, my Lord, who perhaps am no more thau tho 
blind unbappy instrument of Lord Bute an \ her Boyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, be assured that you shall 
be called upon to answer for the advice which has been given, 
and either disco\:er your accomplices, or fall a sacrifice to 
ibeir security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLI. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD*. 

Vt Load, November 14, 1770. 

The appearance of this letter will attract the curiosity of 
the publiCi and command even your Lordships attention. 

* la th^ixswlcpe to this rddretn, Junim makci the following observation • 
*TIm incl>seil, tboogh begun uitbin these few days, has beer greatly 
Isbfnfed.** Frivmta Letter, No. 24. 

Waii)ii4 by tkeir adveotune with Wilket^ the miiiistersj tboasb Micly 
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1 am coiibideTably in your debt, and .shall endeavour, once foi 
all, to balance the uecuunt. Accept of tliis address, my 
Lord, as n prologue to more imporUiiit scones, in which you 
will probably be called upon to act or suffer. 

iTou will not question my veracity when I assure you, that 
it has not been owing to any particular respect for your person 
that I have abstained from you so long. Besides liie dl^lre.ss 
and danger with which the press is threatened, when your 
J.ordsliip is parly, and the parly is to be judge, 1 confess 1 lia\o 
been deterred by the diirnailty of the task. Our language 
has no term of reproixeh, the mind has no idea of detesta- 
tion, whieli has not already been happily applied to you, and 
exhausted. Ample justice has been done by abler pen.s than 
mine to the bcpanUe merits of your life and character. Let it 


g.illed by JuniiiA, did not tliiiik it politic to contb/it him by tlio sliieid and 
•pear of legal prosecution till his Ltiter to the King iippiurcd to them to 
have proce<*ded to an nud:icity of seditious infective w'hich could not tliil to 
provoke the iiuiigrmtion of every Etigli.Hhmau iti whose breR.st falne itatnotinni 
had not utterly citinguUhed all sentiments of louilty. Mr. \Vo»iifalb th«*re- 
fore, the nriginal puhiisher of chat and the other letters of Juiiiiin, Mr. Almoii, 
who had sold it in a publication called the London Museum, Mr. Miller, 
the publisher of the London Evening PoH, and others who had also re- 
printed the same letter to the king, w'eie brought, nt ditfereiit timet., to tri.il. 
Alnion’s trial cninc on first ; he was found guilty of selling the letter by the 
jury. The sentence pronounced upon him was, to jMiy a fine of ten marks, 
and to find sureties for his good behaNioiir for tw'o years; himself to be 
bouiHl in four hundred pounds, his sureties in two huiidrinl pounds emdi. 
Woodfull was found guilty by the jury, of printing and puUuhing only. 
Miller and Baldwin were acquitted. At the trial of Robinson, one of the 
jurymen, starting up w’hite the judite was giving his charge, cried, Kou need 
not sag ang more, /or J am determined to uc^juit him. And, in Consequence 
of this irregularity, the trial was put off till the next tenn. On these trials 
the court wished to confine the juries to find simply the fact of printing or 
publishing, without giving any opinion of its guilt or innocence. 

It was after the issue of these trials had shown what the publishers of 
the letters of J unius bad to dread, that the author addressed the present 
long and eloquent one to Lord MansBeld. In this letter Junius professi*s te 
write an invective of revenge : relates, in opprobrium against Lord Mans- 
field, some particulars of bis lordship's early life ; condemns the gt'Ceral 
tenor of his conduct as a judge ; arcuses him of endeavouring continually 
to sophisticate the spirit of the law of England, by debasing additions out 
of the civil law of Rome ; blames nim tor giving e\il poiitical advice to his 
•o'/ereign ; and concludes with threatening fiercer invective if thi priuteic 
of this hKter should be hanraed by prosecutioii.— 
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ho my humMft Cfflit-c to collect the scattered sweets, till their 
atiiiod virtue tortures the sense. 

Permit me to hogin with |»a;^-hig a just trilmto lo Scotch 
sincerity wherever 1 liiul it. I own 1 arn not apt to conlide 
ill the professions of gcntlomen of that country; and when 
they smile, I feel an involuntary emotion to guard mysell 
agsiinst mischief. With this general opinion of an ancient 
nation, I always thought it much to your Lordship’s honour, 
that in your earlier days, you were hut little infected with 
the prudence of your country. You had some original attach- 
ments, which you took overy proper opjmrt unity to acknow- 
lodge. The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your native 
discretion. Your zc il in the caii*>e of an unhappy prince was 
expressed with the sincerity of wine, and some of the solem- 
nities of religion*, 'i'liis, f conceive, is the most amiahh* 
[loint of view in which your charaeter has appeared. Like an 
honest man, you look tliut jiurt in politics which might have 
been exnectetl from your birth, education, country, and coii- 
neciioiisj. There wtis something generous in your attach - 

• Till* man wasalwn}'! a nuik jncoliite, Lfird Ilavroj^ worth produml tlm 
ino&t witisfuciory evidonce of hi» having freijucntly drunk the rreUMidcr'a 
health upon his knew.— J emt’s. 

f This statcracMil of Lord MnnHiicfld’s iminediato coin: "tioii with iho 
Pretender's Mcert tor}' Ims been dUputed ; and the elirirgc ad aiiced hy Lord 
fiavensworth of his haviiig drunk the Pretender's health upon his knees, 
W'as made the subject of investigation before the Privy Couiiril niid tiie 
House of Lords, in the year 1753, which terntinated in Mr. Murray'^ acr|uiL- 
tal, both tribunals declaring the ciiarse to he a fuul cahirnny, Thai Lord 
Maji.«ifiold, however, lay under the public imputation of In'iiig a relative of 
the PretendfT's secretary is certain ; as, in h menioriul in Dodiiigton'H Jiiiiry, 
p. 441, 1 809, ^onymously addressed to General Hawley, and written 

for the avowed purpose of procuring the Soiicitor-Oenenirs dismission, he 
thus spoken of :— ** To have a Scouman, of a most disaffected hiindy, and 
allied to the Pretender’s Jirtt minister, consul ti^d in the education of the 
Prince of Wales, must tend to alarm and disgust the friends of the present 
luyal fiimily. Dodington, who was intimate with Lord Mansfield, then Mr. 
Murray, nowhere contradicts the supfK»sed coinu'ction ; w ho, ncvcrthelesK, 
it is presumed, would have done to if the assertion had not lieen true. Mr. 
Murray, when a student in tJie Temple, was an intimate acquaintance ol 
Mr. Vernon, a rich jacobiu* mercer on Ludgate Hill, and the toast referreJ 

it said to have been frequently drunk in the hooifb of this gentleman. 
Mr. Vernon on his death bequeathed to Mr. Murray an estate in the c-iius 
tios of Chester aud Perby. 
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ment to the banished house of Stuart. Wo lament the mis- 
takes of a good man, and do not begin to detest him until he 
affects to renounce his principles. Why did you not adhere 
to that loyalty you once professed.? Why did you not follow 
the example of your worthy brother*? With him you might 
have shared in the honour of the Pretender’s confidence — 
with him you might have preserved the integrity of your 
character, and England, 1 think, might have spared you 
without regret. Yourfnends will say, perhaps, that, although 
you deserted the fortune of your liege lord, you have adhered 
firmly to the principles which drove his father from the 
throne ; that without openly supporting the person, yon have 
done essential service to the cause, and consoled yourself for 
the loss of a favourite family, by reviving and establishing 
the maxims of their government. This is the w^ay in which 
a Scotebmau 8 understanding corrects the error of his heart. 
My Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your conduct. I see through your whole 
life one uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown at 
the expense of the liberty of the subject. To this object 
your thoughts, words, and actions have been constantly 
directed. In contempt or ignorance of the common law of 
England, you have made it your study to introduce into the 
court where you preside maxims of jurisprudence unknown 
to Englishmen, llie Roman code, the law of nations, and 
the opinion of foreign civilians are your perpetual theme; 
but who ever heard you mention Magna OHarta or tlie Bill 
of Rights with approbation or respect? By such treacherous 
arts the noble simplicity and free spirit of our Saxon laws 
were first corrupted. The Norman conquest Avas not com:- 
plete until Norman Iaw 7 er 8 had introduced their laws, and 
reduced slavery to a system. This one leading principle 
directs your interpretation of the laws, and accounts for your 
treatment of juries. It is not in political questions only 
(for there the courtier might be forpven), but let the cause' 
be what it may, your understanding is equally on the rack, 
either to contract the power of the juiy, or to mislead iheit 

* Confidential secretary to the late Pretender. Thla civeimistaiiee QOii> 
firmed the friendship between the brothers.-— Jxiiixua 
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Judgment. For the truth of tin's assertion, T appeal to the 
doctrine you delivered in Lord Qrosvenor’s cause. An action 
for criminal conversation being brought by a peer against a 
prince of the blood*, you were daring enough to tell the 
jury that, in fixing the damages, they were to pay no regard 
to the quality or fortune of the parties ; that it was a trial 
between A, and B.; that they were to consider the of- 
fence in a moral light only, and give no greater damages 
to a peer of the redm than to the meanest mechanic. 1 
shcill not attempt to refute a doctrine which, if it was 
meant for law, carries falsehood and absurdity upon the 
face of it; but, if it was meant for a declaration of your 
political creed, is clear and consistent. Under an arbitrary 

E overnment all ranks and distinctions are confounded. The 
onour of a nobleman is no more considered than the re- 
putation of a peasant, for, with different liveries, they are 
equally slaves. 

Even in matters of private property we see the same bias 
and inclination to depart from the decisions of your prede- 
cessors, which you certainly ought to receive as evidence of 
the common law. Instead of those certain positive rules by 
which the judgment of a court of law should invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your u unsettled 
notions of equity and substantial justice. Decisions gives 
upon such principles do not alarm the public so much as they 
ought, because the consequence and tendency of each par- 
ticular instance is not observed or regarded. In the mean- 
time the practice gains ground ; the Ooiirt of King*s Bench 
becomes a court of equity, and the judge, instead of con- 
sulting strictly the law of the land, refers only to the wisdom 
of the court,* and to the purity of his own conscience. 
The name of Mr. Justice Yates will naturally revive in your 
mind some of those emotions of fear and detestation witli 

* The action was brought by Lord GroBvenor against the Duke of Cum- 
berland for criminal conversation with Lady Grosvenor; and the cause in 
which Lord Mansfield delivered the opinion here charged to him, was tried 
before bis Lordship in the Court of King’s Bench, July 6, 1770. The 
damam were laid at 100,000/. : the verdict was for 10,000/. The loe> 
trine here objected against by Junius bos since been relinquished in courts 
of Jnarios^ end his own snbstitoted. 
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M'hijh you always beheld That great lawyer, lliAt 

hDnest man, saw your whole conduct in the light that 1 do. 
After years of ineffectual resistiince to the pernicious prin- 
ciples introduced l)y your Lordship, and uniformly supported 
by your humble friends upon tlic bench, he determined to 
quit a court whose proceedings and decisions he could neither 
assent to with honour nor oppose with success. 

The injustice done to an individual is sometimes of service 
to the public f. Facts are apt to alarm us more than the 
most dangerous princi[)les. The sufferings and firmness of 
a printer have roused the public attention. You knew and 
felt that your conduct would not bear a parliamentary inquiry, 
and you hoped to escape it by the meanest, the basest sacri- 
fice of dignity and consistency that ever was made by a gi'eat 
magistrate. Where was your firmness, where was that vin- 
dictive spirit, of which we have seen so many examples, when 
a man, so inconsiderable as Bingley, could force you to con- 
fess, in the face of this country that, for two years together, 
you had illegally deprived an English subject of his liberty, 
and that he had triumphed over you at last? Yet I own, my 
Lord, that yours is not an uncommon character. Women, and 
men like women, are timid, vindictive, and irresolute. Their 
passions counteract each other, and make the same creature 
at one moment hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, my 
Lord, some time will elapse before you venture to commit 
another Englishman for refusing to answer interrogatories J. 

* Sir Joseph 'fates was lately dead. The facts which Junius relates are 
tnie. Yates was an able and upright judge, but incapable of improving the 
spirit of the law in his interpretation of it There was opposition of juri- 
dical principles and of personal views between him and Lord Minefield. 
He passed to the Court of Common Pleas on the 4thrf May; bis death 
happened on the 7th of June, 1770. — En. 

f The oppression of an obscure individual gave birth to the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act of 31 Car. 11. which is frequently considered as another 
Magna Charta of the kingdom. — BUuhstone, iii. 135.— Junius. 

. t ** Bingley was committed for contempt in not submitting to be examined. 
He lay in prison two years, until the Crown thought the matter might 
occasion some serious complaint, and therefore he was let ou^ in the same 
contumac'ious state he had been put in, with all his sins about him, un- 
anointed and unannealed. There was much coquetry between the Court 
and the Attomey*General about who should undergo the ridicule of letting 
him escayei” — Vide another Letter to Almoh, p. 189.— Junius. 



CONDUCT OF CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 

The doctrine you have constantly delivered in cas3s of 
libel, is another powerful evidence of a settled plan to con- 
tract the legal power of juries, and to draw questions inso 
parable from facts within the aMtnum of the court. Here, 
my Lord, you have fortune of your side. When you invade 
the province of the jury in matter of libel, you, in effect, 
attack the liberty of the press, and, with a single stroke, 
wound two of your greatest enemies. In some instances you 
have succeeded, because jurymen are too often ignorant of 
tlieir own rights, and too apt to be awed by the authority of 
a chief justice. In other criminal prosecutions the malice of 
the design is confessedly as much the subject of consideration 
to a jury as the certainty of tho fact. If a different doctrine 
prevails in the case of libels, why should it not extend to all 
criminal cases? Why not to capital offences? 1 see no 
reason (and 1 dare say you will agree with me that there is 
no good one) why the life of the subject should be better 
protected against you than his liberty or property. Why 
should you enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and impri- 
sonment, and net bo indulged with hanging or transporta- 
tion ? With 3 "our Lordship’s fertile genius and merciful 
disposition, I can conceive such an exercise of tiie power you 
have, as could hardly be aggravated by that win* b you have 
not ♦. 

But, my Lord, since you have laboured (and not unsuccess- 
fully) to destroy the substance 0 / the trial, why should you 
suffer the form of the verdict to remain ? Why force twelve 
honest men, in palpable violation of their* oaths, to pronounce 
their fellow-subject a guilty man, when, almost at the same 
moment, you ^rbid their inquiring into the only circum 
stance which, in the eye of law and reason, constitutes guilt — 
the malignity or innocence of his intentions ? But 1 under- 
stand your Lordship. If you could succeed in making the 
trial by jury useless and ridiculous, you might then with 
greater safety introduce a bill into parliament for enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the court, and extending your favourite 

* An net of parliainent already mentioned, declaratory of the rights of 
Jtties in cases of libel, which Hr. Fox, with the assistance of Mr. Frskine, 
introduced, established the principle, ** that the jury is, in rward to libo|% 
to iudfie of kw as wall as of fiicl^ of intention as wsli as of the oxtoMiQt 
Bn. 
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trial by interrogatories to every question in which the life of 
liberty of an Englishman is concerned*. 

Your charge to the jury, in the prosecution against Almon 
and Woodfall, contradicts the highest legal authorities as 
well as the plainest dictates of reason. In Miller's cause, 
and still more expressly in that of Baldwin, you have pro- 
ceeded a step further, and grossly contradicted yourself. 
You may know, perhaps, though I do not mean to insult you 
by an appeal to your experience, that the language of truth 
is uniform and consistent. To depart from it safely requires 
memory and discretion In the two last trials your charge to 
the jury began, as usual, with assuring them that they had 
nothing to do with the law, that they were to find the bare 
fact, and not concern themselves about the legal inferences 
drawm from it, or the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus 
far you were consistent with your former practice. But how 
will you account for the conclusion ? You told the jury that, 
** if, after all, they would take upon themselves to determine 
the law, they might do iU but they must be very sure that 
they determined according to law, for it touched their con- 
sciences, and they acted at their peril." If I understand 
your first proposition, you meant to affirm, that the jury were 
not competent judges of the law in the criminal case of a 
libel — that it did not fall within their jurisdiction ; and that, 
with respect to them^ the malice or innocence of the defend- 
ant's intentions would be a question coram non judice. 
But the second proposition clears away your own difficulties, 
and restores the juiy to all their judicial capacities. You 
make the competence of the court to depend upon the 
legality of the decisionf. In the first instence you deny 

* "The phfloBOphical poet doth notably deacribe the damnable and 
damned proceedings of the Judge of Hell : 

" Gnossius hlc Rhadamanthns habet durisaima regna, 

** Castigatque, auditque dolos, tubifftique/aieri. 

First he panisheth and dien he heoreth ; and, lastly, compelleth to confess, 
and makes and mars laws at his pleasure $ like as the Crnturion in the 
holy history did to St. Paul, for ihe text saith, Centvrio apprehendi Fatdvan 
jiusit, et se eatenit ligari, et tunc ihtvrroqabat , quig/uusetfttguidfeciiset: 
but good judges and justices abhor thesO courses .** — Crhg 2, In»L 56.-— 
Justus. 

t Directly the reverse of the doctrine he constantly maintained in the 
Hsnse of Lords and elsewhere upon the decision of tilie Middlesex electloiL 
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the ^wer absolutely. In the second, you admit the ^wefi 
provided it be legally exercised. Now, my Xord, without 
pretending to reconcile the distinctions of Westminster Hall 
with the simple information of common sense or the into* 
grity of fair argument, 1 shall be understood by your Lord- 
&ip when I assert that, if a jury or any other court of 
judicature (for jurors are judges) have no right to entertain 
a cause or question at law, it signifies nothing whether their 
decision be or be not according to law. Their decision is in 
itself a mere nullity ; the parties are not bound to submit 
to it ; and, if the jury run any risk of punishment, it is not 
for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal verdict, but for the ille- 
gality of meddling with a point on which they have no legal 
authority to decide *. 

I cannot quit this subject without reminding your Lordship 
of the name of Mr. Benson. Without offering any legal 
objection, you ordered a special juryman to be set aside in 
a cause where the king was prosecutor. The novelty of the 
fact required explanation. Will you condescend to tell the 
world by what law or custom you were authorized to make a 
peremptory challenge of a juryman ? The parties, indeed, 
have this power, and perhaps your Lordship, having accus- 
tomed yourself to unite the characters of jud /e and party, 
may claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have assumed, 
and profit by your own wrong. The time within which you 
might have been punished for this daring attempt tq pack a 
jury is, 1 fear, elapsed ; but no length of time shall erase the 
record of it. * 

. The mischiefs you have done this country are not confined 
to your interpretation of the laws. You are a minister, my 
Lord, and, as such, have long been consulted ; let us candidly 
examine what use you have made of your ministerial influence; 
I will not descend to little matters, but come at once to those 

He invariably asserted that the decision must be legaif because the court 
was ecmpeteni; and never could be prevailed on to enter further into the 
question.— J uirius. 

* These iniquitous prosecutions cost the best of princes six thousand 
pounds, and ended in the total defeat and disgrace of the prosecutors. In the 
course of one of them, Judge Aston had the unparalleled impudence to tell 
Mr. Kerris (a gentleman tn imqaeflionable honour and int^pity, and who 
was tlien giving his evidence on oath), that hi Mhould pajf vary liiUU ngoard 
ikf (smy sAouM maJbt^JuwTUB, 
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important points on which your resolution was waited for, on 
which the expectation of your opinion kept a great part of the 
nation in suspense. A constitutional question arises upon a 
declaration of the law of parliament, by which the freedom of 
election and the birthright of the subject were supposed to 
have been invaded ; the king s servants are accused of violat- 
ing the constitution ; the nation is in a ferment ; the ablest 
men of all parties engage in the question, and exert their 
utmost abilities in the discussion of it — what part has the 
honest Lord Mansfield acted ? As an eminent judge of the 
law, his opinion would have been respected ; as a peer, he had 
a right to demand an audience of his sovereign, and inform him 
that his ministers were pursuing unconstitutional measures ; 
upon other occasions, my Lord, you have no difficulty in finding 
your way into the closet. The pretended neutrality of belong 
ing to no party will not save your reputation ; in questions 
merely political an honest man may stand neuter, but the laws 
and constitution are the general property of the subject — not 
to defend is to relinquish; and who is there so senseless as to 
renounce his share in a common benefit, unless he hopes to 
profit by a new division of the spoil ? As a lord of parliament 
you were repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend the 
new law declared by the House of Commons ; you affected 
to have scruples, and every expedient was attempted to remove 
them ; the question was proposed and urged to you in a 
thousand different shapes ; your prudence still supplied you 
with evasion, your resolution was invincible ; for my own part 
I am not anxious to penetrate this solemn secret. I care not 
to whose wisdom it is entrusted, nor how soon you carry it 
with you to your grave*. You have betrayed your opinion by 
the very care you have taken to conceal it. it is not from 
Lord Mansfield that we expect any reserve in declaring his 
real sentiments in favour of Government, or in opposition to 
ihe people ; nor is it difficult to account for the motions of a 
timid, dishonest heart, which neither has virtue enough to 
acknowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. Yet you con- 
tinue to support an administration which you know is univer- 

* He said in the House of Lords that he believed he should cany hk 
opinion isith him to the grave. It was afterwards reported that he had 
entrusted it, in special confidence, to the ingenious ]>uke of Gmaheitod^ 
Junes. 
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sally odious, and which, on some occasions, you yourself speah 
of with contempt. You would fain be thought to take no 
share in government, while, in reality, you are the main 
spring of the machine. Here, too, w'e trace tlie little^ pru- 
dential policy of a Scotchman. Instead of acting that open, 
generous part which becomes your rank and station, you 
meanly skulk into the closet, and give your sovereign such 
advice as you have not spirit to avow or defend. You secretly 
engross the power, while you decline the title of minister : 
and though you dare not be chancellor, you know how to 
secure the emoluments of the office. Arc the seals to be for 
ever in commission, that you may enjoy five thousand pounds 
a year? I beg pardon, my Lord*, your fears have interposed 
at last, and forced you to resign ; the odium of continuing 
speaker of the House of Lords upon such terms was too for- 
midable to he resisted. What a multitude of had passions 
are forced to submit to a constitutional infirmity ! But though 
you have relinquished the salary, you still assume the riglits 
of a minister ; your conduct it seems must he defended in 
parliament. For what other purpose is your wretched friend, 
that miserable serjeant, posted to the House of Commons? 
Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh to defend the great Lord 
Mansfield? or is be only the Punch of the puopet-show, to 
speak as he is prompted by the chief jugglei behind the 
curtain! ? 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever so well 
wrought, will not conduct a man honourably through life; 
like bad money, it may be current for a time, hut it will soon 
be cried down ; it cannot consist with a liberal spirit, though 
it be sometimes united with extraordinary qualifications. 
When I ackitf^wledge your abilities you may believe I am 
sincere. 1 feel for human nature, when 1 see a man so gifted 

* Upon the death of Charles Yorke, whose suicide has been already 
mentioned (p. 271,) on his appointment t» the Chancellorship, the great seal 
was held in commission by Sir Sydney Stafford Smythe, the bon. Henry 
Bathurst, and Sir Richard Aston; while Lord Mansfield was appointed 
Speaker of the Upper House, and received the fees attached to that import- 
ant situation. Lord Apsley, about the date of this letter, succeeded to both 
offices. 

t THs paragraph g^ged poor Leigh* I really am concerned for the nuuii 
and wish it were possible to open his mouth. He is a very pretty oratoTw— 
duXlCl. 
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as you are descend to such vile practice ; yet do not suffer your 
vanity to console you too soon. Believe me, my good Lord, 
you are not admired in the same degree in which you are 
detested. It is only the partiality of your friends that bar 
lances the defects of your heart with the superiority of your 
understanding ; no learned man, even among your own tribe, 
thinks you qualified to preside in a court of common law ; yet 
it is confessed that, Justinian^ you might have made an 
incomparable Prator. It is remarkable enough, but 1 hope 
not ominous, that the laws you understand best, and the 
iudges you affect to admire most, flourished in the decline of 
a great empire, and are supposed to have contributed to 
its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pause together. 
It is not for my own sake that 1 wish you to consider the 
delicacy of your situation. Beware how you indulge the first 
emotions of your resentment. This paper is delivered to the 
world, and cannot be recalled. The persecution of an innocent 
printer cannot alter facts nor refute arguments. Do not fur* 
nish me with farther materials against yourself. An honest 
man, like the true religion, appeals to the understanding, or 
modestly confides in the internal evidence of his conscience ; 
the impostor employs force instead of argument, imposes 
silence where he cannot convince, and propagates his character 
by the sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLII*. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADTEBTISER. 

SiBy Janiiary 80, 1771. 

If we recollect in what manner the kind's friends have been 
constantly employed, we shall have no reason to be surprised 

* Falkland IshmdB, adjaeent to the continent of South America, were dioi 
ooveiod by the early naviaaton more than two centuries and a half ttnea, 
The Spaniacds conridared them as induded la the grant to their iov» 
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at any condition of disgrace to which the once rest jctod name 
of Englishmen may be degraded. His Majesty has no cares 
but such as concern the laws and constitution of this countiy 
In his roj’al breast there is no room left for resentment, no 

S lace for hostile sentiments against the natural enemies of 
is crown. The system of gt)vernment is uniform : violence 
and oppression at liome can only be supported by treachery 
and submission abroad. When the civil rights of the people 
are daringly invaded on one side, what have we to expect but 
that their political rights should be deserted and betrayed, in 
the same proportion, on the other? The plan of domestic 
policy *which has been invariably pursued from the moment of 
his present Majesty’s accession engrosses all the attention of 
Ids servants ; they know that the security of their places 
depends upon their maintaining, at any hazard, the secret 
system of the closet. A foreign war might embarrass, an un- 
favourable event might ruin the minister, and defeat the deep- 
laid &ch(3nie of policy to which he and his associates owe their 
employments, Kather than suffer the execution of that 
scheme to be delayed or interrupted, the king has been 
advi&ed to make a public surrender, a solemn sacrifice, in the 

reigns from the llomnn Pontiff. The English clnimed the n by the right 
supposc'd to be conferred by priority of discovery. 'I'hey reirmiiied 
desolate aud neglected till late in the eighteenth century. It was at last 
judged hy the English, that, as a station from which the Spaniards of South 
America might be annoyed in war, or visited for commercial* purposes during 
peace, these isles might be seized and colonised wi^h advantage. They were 
accordingly occupied by an Engbsh force, and some slight fortihcationi 
erected. Aware of the danger to their empire in South America if a 
flourishing English colony should be established so near, the S^iards 
ieiit ui arinaueiiAfroni an American port, which dispossessed the English, 
and sent them igiioininiously home. An act of such hostility was to be 
resented. Ooinplaints were made to the Court of Madrid ; and prefiarations 
were at the same time commenced fur going to war if the Spaniards should 
refute to restore the islands without a contest. Negotiations were protracted, 
but the Spaniards at length agreed to make the required restitution, but 
without relinquishing their right; while it was secretly stipulated that 
BugUuid, soon after the surrender, should evacuate the disputed possession. 

On the 22iid of January, 1771, the king was enabled to inform bis par* 
Bomeot of the settlement of the dispute with Spain. Opposition arraigned 
the dishonour of the implied conditions. Junius undertook to rouse pnblio 
opinion on their side iu the present letter, which is more ably writtoa 
tea thoae on the svbject of the London pr.titions. — Sn. 
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face of all Europe, not only of the interests of his subjects 
but of his own personal reputation, oud of the dignity of that 
crown which his predecessors have worn with honour. These 
are strong terms, Sir. but they are supported by fact and 
argument. 

The king of Great Britain has been for some years in pos« 
session of an island, to which, as the ministry themselves 
have repeatedly asserted, the Spaniards had no claim of right. 
The im])ortance of the place is not in question ; if it were, a 
better judgment might be formed of it from the opinions of 
liOrd Anson and Lord Egmont, and from the anxiety of the 
Spaniards, than from any fallacious insinuations thrown out 
by men whose interest it is to undervalue that property which 
they are determined to relinquish. The pretensions of Spain 
were a subject of negotiation between the two courts ; they 
had been discussed but not admitted ; the king of Spain, in these 
circumstances, bids adieu to amicable negotiation, and appeals 
directly to the sword. The expedition against Port Egmont 
does not appear to have been a sudden, ill-concerted enterprise ; 
it seems to have been conducted not only with the usual 
militor}'^ precautions, but in all the forms and ceremonies of 
war. A frigate was first employed to examine the strength 
of the place ; a message was then sent, demanding immediate 
possession, in the catholic king s name, and ordering our 
people to depart ; at last, a military force appears, and com- 
pels the garrison to surrender. A formal capitulation ensues, 
and his Majeky s ship, which might at least have been per- 
mitted to bring home his troops immediately, is detained in 
port twenty days, and her mdder forcibly taken away. This 
train of facts carries no appearance of the rashness or violence 
of a Sjianish governor ; on ihe contrary, the wkjle plan seems 
to have been formed and executed in consequence of delibemto 
orders, and a regular instruction from the Spanish court. 
Mr. Bucarelli is not a pimte, nor lias he been treated ns such 
by those who employed him*. I feel for tlae honour of ,a 
gentleman, when I affirm that our king owes him a signal 
I'eparatiou. Where will the humiliation of this country end ! 
A king of Gi^at Britain, not contented with placing himself 

* The governor of Buenos Ayres, under whose direction the expedition 
aent to take possession of Port Egmont whs forwarded ; and who, it war 
veil known, did not act without authority. 
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upon a level \nth a Spanish governor, descends so low as to 
do a notorious injustice to that governor. As a saho for bis 
own reputation, he has been advised to traduce the cbai'acter 
of a brave oiBcer, and to treat him as a common rubber, when 
ho knew with certainty that Mr. Bucarelli had acted in 
obedience to his orders, and had done no more than his duty. 
Thus it happens in private life, with a man who has no spirit 
nor sense of honour: one of his equals orders a servant to 
strike him ; instead of returning llie blow to liis master, his 
courage is contented with throwing tin aspersion, equally false 
and public, upon the character of the servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessary to introduce the 
consideration of his Majesty s speech of 13th November, 1770, 
and the subsequent metisures of government. The excessive 
caution with which the speech was drawn up had impressed 
upon me an early conviction that no serious resentment was 
thought of, and that the conclusion of the business, whenever 
it happened, must, in some degree, be dishonourable to Eng- 
land. There appeal’s through the whole speccli a guard and 
reserve in the choice of expression, which shows how careful 
the ministry were not to embarrass their future pr(iS|)ccts by 
any firm or spirited declaration from the throne. When all 
hopes of peace are lost, his Majesty tells his } .rliamcnt lliat 
he is preparing, not for barbarous war, but iwith ftll his 
motlier’s softness *)/or a different situation. An open act of 
hostility, authorised by the catholic king, is called an act of a 
governor. This act, to avoid the mention of a regular siego 
and surrender, passes under the piratical description of seizing 
hy force ; and the thing taken is described, not as a part of 
the king's territory or proper dominion, but merely as a 
possession — a word expressly chosen in contradistinction to. and 
exclusion of, the idea of righu and to prepare us for a future 
fittrrender both of the right and of the possession. Yet this 
speech, Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, by any 
BophistiT, be accommodated to the measures which have since 
been adopted ; it seemed to promise that whatever might be 
given up by secret stipulation, some care would be taken to 
save appearances to the public. The event shows us that 

* Allading to the vu’igar report of the day, that the Princess Dowagff oi 
Vales had interfered in the Spanish negotiation. 
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to depart, iu the minutest article, from the nieetj and stiiot 
ness of punctilio, is as dangerous to national honour as tc 
female virtue. The woman who admits of one familiarity 
seldom knows where to stop, or whiit to refuse ; and when the 
counsels of a great country give way in a single instance, 
when once they arc inclined to submission, every step accele* 
rates the rapidity of the descent. The ministry themselves, 
when they fiiimed the speech, did not foresee that they should 
ever accede to such an accommodation as they have since 
advised their master to accept of. 

The king says, the honour of my crown and the rights of my 
people are deeply affected. The Spaniard, in his reply, says, 
I give you back possession, but I adhere to my claim of prior 
right, reserving the assertion of it for a more favourable 
opjfortunity. 

The speech says, I made an immediate demand of aatisfae 
tion, and, if that fails, I am pre 2 )ared to do myself justice 
This immediate demand must have been sent to ^Madrid on 
the 12th of September, or in a few days after. It was cer- 
tainly refused, or evaded, and the king has not done himself 
justice ; when the first magistrate speaks to the nation, some 
care should be taken of his apparent veracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, I shall not discontinue my 
preparatiom until I have received proper reparation, for the 
injury. If this assurance may be relied on, what an enormous 
expense is entailed, sine die, upon this unhappy country ! 
Restitution of a possession, and reparation of an injury, are as 
different in substance as they are in language ; the very act 
of restitution may contain, as in this instance it palpably does, 
a shameful aggravation of the iiyury. A man of spirit does 
not measure the degree of an injuiy by the •mere positive 
damage he has sustained; he considers the principle on 
which it is founded, he resents the superiority asserted over 
him, and rejects with indignation the claim of right which 
his adversary endeavours to establish and would force him to 
acknowledge 

The motives on which the catholic king makes restitution 
are, if possible, more insolent and disgraceful to our sovereign 
than even the dedaratoiy condition annexed to it. Aftei 
taking fiur months to consider whether the expedition was 
uridertahen by his own orders or net, he condescends to dis 
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STOW the enterprise and to restore the island, not >om any 
regaid to justice, not from any regard he bears to his Britannic 
Majesty, but merely /rom the persuasion in which he is of the 
pncifi'C sentiments of the Icing of Ghreat Britain ; at this rate, if 
our king had discovered the spirit of a man, if he had made a 
peremptory demand of satisfaction, the king of Spain would 
have given him a peremptory refusal. But why this unseason- 
able, this ridiculous mention of the king of Great Britaiirs 
pacific intentions? Have they ever been in question ? Was 
he the aggressor? Does he attack foreign powers without 
provocation ? Does he even resist when he is insulted ? No, 
Sir, if any ideas of strife or hostility have entered his royal 
mind, they have a very different direction. The enemies of 
England have nothing to fear from them. 

After all. Sir, to what kind of disavowal has the king of 
Spain at last consented ? Supposing it mode in proper time, 
it should have been accompanied with instant restitution, and 
if Mr. Bucarelli acted without orders, he deserved death. Now, 
Sir, instead of immediate restitution we have a four months' 
negotiation ; and the officer, whose act is disavowed, returns 
to court and is loaded with honours. 

If the actual situation of Europe be considered, the treacheiy 
of the king’s servants, particularly of Lord No: h, who takes 
the whole upon himself will appear in the strongest colours 
of aggravation. Our allies were masters of the Mediterranean 
The king of France’s present aversion from war and the dis^ 
traction of his affairs are notorious ; he is now in a state of 
war with his people ; in vain did the catholic king solicit him 
pi take part in the quarrel against us ; his finances were in 
the last disorder, and it was probable that his troops might 
find sufiicientcBmployment at home. In these circumstances 
we might have dictated the law to Spain. There are no terms 
to which she might not have been compelled to submit ; at 
the worst, a war with Spain alone carries the fairest promise 
of advantage. One good effect at least would have been 
immediately produced by it— the desertion of France would 
have irritated her ally, and, in all probability, have dissolved 
die family compact The scene is now fatdiy changed; the 
idvantage is thrown away, the most favourable opportunity is 
hereafter we shall know the value of it When the 

TOL. 1 T 
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French kin^ is reconciled to his subjects, when Spain has 
completed her preparations, when the collected strength of 
the house of Bourbon attacks us at once, the king himself 
will be able to determine upon the wisdom or imprudence of 
his present conduct. As far as the probability of argument 
extends, wc may safely pronounce that a conjuncture, which 
threatens the very being of this country, has been wilfully 
prepared and forwarded by our own ministry. How far the 
people may bo animated to resistance under the present ad- 
ministration I know not ; hut this I know with certainty, 
that, under the preserat administration, or if anything like 
it should continue, it io of very little moment whether wo 
arc a conquered nation or not.* 

Having tra\clled thus far in iho high road of matter of fact, 

1 may now he permitted to wander a little into the field of 
imagination. Let us banish from our minds the persuasion 
that those events have really happened in the reign of the 
best of princes ; let ns conskler them as nothing more than 
the materials of a fable, in which we may conceive the sove- 
reign of some other country to he concerned. I mean to 
violate all the laws of probability, when I suppose that this 
imaginary king, after having voluntarily disgraced himself in 
the eyes of his subjects, might return to a ^ellse of ‘his dis- 
honour! — that he might perceive the snare laid for him by 
his ministers, and feel a spark of shame kindling in his breast 
Tlie part he must then be obliged to act would overwhelm 
him with confusion. To his parliament he must say, / called 
you together io receive your adduce, and have never asked your 

* The king's acceptance of the Spanish Ambassador's declaration is drawn 
up in barbarous Frencli, and signed by the Earl of Rochfoid. This diplo> 
matic lord has spent his life in the study and practice ^ etiqueitesy and is 
supposed to be a profound master of the ceremonies. 1 will not insult him 
by any reference to grammar or common sense. If he wj-re even acquainted 
with the common forms of his office, I slumld think him ns well qualified 
for it as any man in his Majesty's service. The reader is requested to 
observe Lord Rochford's method of authenticating a public in^tnment. 

£n foi de quoi, moi soussigud un des principaux secretaires d'eta. de 
S. M. B. ai signe la preseiite de ma signature ordinaire, et k icelle 
ffiit npposcr Ic cachet de noi nrmes." In three lines there are no less than 
seven false concords. But the man does not even know klie style of htl 
office if he had known it, he would hnve said, " nout toussign^ secre* 
taire Tetat de S. M. B. avont signA" &r — Junus. 
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jpinion ; to thtj loorchnnt, I have dUtrexaed your commerce^ / 
have dragged yourseamni out of your shiy.x, I hare loaded yon 
with a grievous weight of insurances ; to the landholder, I told 
you war was too jyrobahle when I was determined to submit tc 
any terms of accommodation^ 1 extorted new taxes from yon 
before it was jiossihle they could he wanted, and am. note nnahle 
to account for the application of them ; to the public creditor, 
I have delivered np your fortunes a prey to foreigners, and to 
the vilest of your fellow-snhjevts. Perhaps this repentinfj 
prince might conclude v^ith one general acknowledgment to 
them all, / hare, inrolved every rank of my snhjects in anxiety 
and distress, and have nothing to offer you in return but thr. 
certainty of national dishonour, an armed truce, and peace 
without security. 

If these accounts were settled there would still rernniu an 
apology to be made to his navy and to his army. To the fi rst he 
would say, you were once the terror of the world, but go back to 
your harbours; a man dishonoured, as I am, has no use for 
your service. It is not probable that ho would appear again 
before his soldiers, even in the pacific cermroriy of a review*. 
But, wherever be ajjpeared, the humiliating runfessioii would 
be extorted from him. I have received a blow, trul had not 
spirit to resent it; I demanded sathfacUon, and haiv accepted 
a declaration in which the right to strike me again /.v assevtvA 
jnnd confirmed. liis countcjiunce at least would sjs'jik this 
language, and even his guards noiild blii^h for him. 

But to return to our argiiniont. I’iie juinistry. it koptiis, 
arc labouring to draw a line of distinction between thehimom* 
of the crown and the rights of the people. This new idea has 
yet been only started in discourse, fur, in elTect, both objects 
liave been eqiiiflly sacrificed. J noilher understand the dis- 
tinction, nor what use the ministry propose to make of it 
The kings honour is that of his peoj^le. Iheir real honour and 
real interest are the same; I am not contending for a vain 
punctilio. A clear, unblemished character comprehends nut 
only the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit that will not 
submit to an injur 5 >^ ; and whether it belongs to an individual or 
U> a community it is the foundation of peace, of independence, 


^ A nuMtake. He appears before them everv day with the mark of 4 
blow upon bis face. — Proopndorl — Jvsivs. 

T d 
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aud of safety Private credit is wealth, public honour is 
security ; the feather that adorns the royal bird, supports its 
flight ; strip him of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth 

JUNIUS. 


It was against tlie preceding letter that Dr. Johnson was engaged by the 
m inistry to muster his argumentotire powers. His answer, published in 1771, 
is eiititU'd, ** Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands 
from which the following is worth tiiuiBcribing : — 

Of Junius it cannot be said, as of Ulysses, that he scatters ambiguous ex- 
pressions among the vulgar ; for he cries havoc without reserve, and endea- 
vours to let slip the dogs of foreign and of civil war, ignorant whither they 
are going, and cnrclcss what may be their prey. J uniua has sometimes made 
his satire felt, but let not injudicious admiration mistake the venom of the 
shaft for the vigour of the bow. He has sometimes sported with lucky 
malice ; but to him that knows his company, it is not hard to be sarcastic in 
a mask. While he walks like Jock the Qiunt Killer in a coat of darkness, 
he may do much mischief with little strength. Novelty captivates the super- 
ficial and thoughtless ; vehemence delights the discontented and tiirbnlent. 
He that contradicts acknowledged truth will always have an audience ; be 
that vilifies established authority will always find abettors. 

“ J unius burst into notice with a bluze of impudence which has rarely 
glared upon the world before, and drew the rabble after him as a monster 
makes a show. When he had once provided for his safety by impenetrable 
secrecy, ho hud nothing to combat but truth and justice, enemies whom he 
knows to be feeble in the dark. Being then at liberty to indulge himself in 
all the immunities of invisibility ; out of the reach of danger, he has been 
bold ; out of the reach of shame — he has been confident. As a rhetorician, 
he has the art of persnoding when he seconded desire ; as a reasoner, he has 
convinced those who had no doubt before; os a moralist, he has taught that 
virtue may disnnee ; and as a patriot, he has gratified the mean by insults 
on the higji. Finding sedition ascendant, be has been able to advance it; 
finding the nation combustible, he has been able to inflame it. Let us 
abstract from his wit the vivacity of insolence, and withdraw from his efficacy 
the sympathetic favour of plebeian malignity ; I do not say that we shall 
leave him nothing; the cause that I defend scorns thd' help of £slsehood; 
but if we leave him only his merit, what will be his praise ) 

It is not by his liveliness of imagery, his pungency of periods, or bis 
fertility of allusion, that he detains the cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex. Of style and sentiment they take no cognizance. They admire 
him for virtues like their own, for contempt of order and violence of out- 
nge, for rage of de&mation and audacity of falsehood. The supporters of 
the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of composition, nor dexterities of sophistry; 
their faculties are better proportioned to the bawl of Bellas or barbarity oi 
Beckfbrd ; but they are told that Junius is on their side, and they are there- 
fore sure that Junhis is infallible. Those who know not whither he would 
lead than, resolve to follow him ; and those who cannot find his meaniii^ 
hope he msans rebellion. 
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Jiuliui if an unusual phenomenon on wliich some have gazed Tvith 
wonder, and some with terror, but wonder and terror are transitory passions. 
He will soon be more closely viewed, or more attentively examined, and 
what folly has taken for a comet that, from its flaming hair, shook pestilence 
and war, inquiry will find to be only a meteor formed by the vapours 
of putrefying democracy, ai\j^ kindled into flame by the eflfervescence of 
interest struggling with conviction, w'hich after having plunged its followers 
in a bog, will leave us inquiring why we regarded it. 

** Yet though I cannot think the style of Junius secure from criticisiq 
though his expressions are often trite, and his periods feeble, I should nevek 
have stationed him where he has placed himself, hud I not rated him by his 
morals rather than his faculties. * AVlmt,' says Pope, ‘must be the priest, 
where the monkey is a god What must be the drudge of a party of which 
the heads are Wilkes and Crosby, Sawbridge and Townshend ? 

Junius knows his own meaning, andean therefore tell it. He is an enemy 
to the ministry, he sees them hourly growing stronger. He kn(»ws that a 
war at once unjust and unsuccessful would have certainly displaced them, 
and is therefore, in his zeal for his country, angry that war was not unjustly 
made, and unsuccessfully conducted ; but there arc others whose thoughts are 
less clearly expressed, and whose schemes, perhaps, are less consequentially 
digested, who declare that they do not wish for a rupture, yet condemn the 
ministry for not doing that from which a rupture would naturally have fol« 
lowed.*' 

Of this pamphlet the ministry were not a little proud ; and es^feciully as 
they made no doubt that Junius would hereby be drawn into a paper con- 
test with Dr. Johnson, and that hence they would possess a greater facility 
of detecting him. Junius seems to have been aware of the trap laid for 
him, and made no direct reply whatever. 


LETTER XLIII 

TO THE FBIKTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADYEBTISER. 

Sib, February 6, 1771. 

I HOPE your correspondent Junius is better employed than in 
answering or reading the criticisms of a newspaper. This is 
a task from which, if he were inclined to submit to it, his 
friends ought to relieve him*. Upon this principle 1 shall 
undertake to answer Anti- Junius, more, I believe, to his 
conviction than to his satisfaction. Not daring to attack the 
main body of Junius's last letter, he triumphs in having, as 

* In biz Prefoce(p. 91), Joninz zays hiz " zubordinate character is nevzi 
guilty of the indecorum of praising biz principid;" but does net this eozi 
veDeement savour strongly of laudation 
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he thinks, surprised an outpost, and cut off a detached 
argument, a mere straggling proposition. But evsu in this 
petty warfare, he shall find himself defeated- 

iFunius docs not speak of the Spanish nation as the natural 
eti miles of England. lie app;ies that description, with the 
strictest truth and justice, to the Spanish Court. From the 
inoinent A\hcn n prince of the House of Boiirhon ascended 
that throne, their whole system of government was inverted 
and became hostile to this country. Unity of j)ossession 
ill trod need a unity of politics, and Lewis the Fourteenth had 
reason when he said to his grandson, “ The Pyrenees arc 
removed." I’he history of the present century is one con- 
liiiuod confirniation of tl)e prophecy. 

Tlie assertion “ That violence and oppression at home can 
orihf he mp2>ort€d by treachery and submission abroad” is 
applied to a free people whose rights are invaded, not to the 
government of a country where despotic or aLsoiute power is 
confesseilly vested in the prince; and with this application, 
the assertion is true. An ahsoluto monarch having no points 
to carry at home will naturally maintain the honour of his 
crown in all his transactions with foreign powers. But if wc 
could suppose the sovereign of n free nation possessed with a 
design to make himself absolute, he would be inconsistent 
vith himself if he suffered his projects to be interrupted or 
embarrassed by a foreign war, unless that war tended, as in 
some cases it miglit, to promote his principal design. Of the 
llireo exceptions to this general rule of conduct (quoted by 
Anti-Junius) that of Oliver Cromwell is the only one in 
[loint. Harry the Eighth, by the submission of his parlia- 
ment, was as absolute a prince as Lewis the Fourteenth, 
(jiieeii Elizabeth's goveniui'^nt was not opiressive to tlie 
jieople ; and as to her foreign wars, it ought to be considered 
tliat they were unavoidable. Jlie national honour was not in 
question. She was compelled to fight in defence of her own 
person and of her title to the crown. In the common course 
of selfish policy, Oliver Cromwell should have cultivated the 
friendship of foreign powers, or at least have avoided disputes 
with them the better to establish his tj'ranny at home. Had 
he been only a bad man, he would have sacrificed the honour 
of the nation to the success of his domestic policy. BuL with 
all his crimes, he had the spirit of an Englishman. The 
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eondust of such o mnn must al .trays be an exception to vulgai 
rules. He had abilities sufUcient to reconcile contradictioiiSv 
end to make a gmiit nation at the same moment unhappy and 
formidable. If it were not for the lespect I bear the ciiiii8ter» 
I could name a man who, without one grain of understanding, 
can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a secret system in the closet, and 
what may be the object of it, arc questions which can only be 
determined by appearances, and on which every man must 
decide for himself. 

I’he whole plan of Junius’s letter proves that ho himself 
makes no distinction between the real honour of the crown 
and the real interest of the people. In tlic climax, to which 
your correspondent ohjeots, Junius adopts the language of the 
court, and by that conformity, gives strength to his argument. 
He says that, **the king has not only sacrificed the interests of 
his people, but (w’bat was likely to touch him more nearly) 
his personal reputation, and the dignity of his crown,*' 

The queries put by Anti-Junius can only be answered by 
the ministry*. Abandoned as they arc, 1 fancy they will not 
confess that they have, for so many years, maintained pos- 
session of another man’s properly. After admitting tlie 
assertion of the ministry, viz., that the tSpani trds had no 
rightful claim, and after justifying them for iig so, it is 
his business, net mine, to give us some good rea.:ion for their 
suffering the pretensions of Spain to he a subject of negotiation. 
He admits the facts ; — let him reconcile them if he can. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the original question, 
whether the Spanish declaration contains such a satisfaction 
as tlie king of Great Britain ought to have accepted. This 
was the held upon which ho ought to have encountered 
Junius openly and fairly. But here he leaves the argument 
as DO longer defensible. 1 shall therefore conclude with cine 
general admonition to my fellow-subjects ; — that, when they 
hear these matters debated, they should not suffer themselves 
to be misled by general declamations upon the conveniences 
of peace, or the miseries of war. Between peace and war, 

* A writpr, subscribing himself AntWunius, attacked the preceding 
letter of Junius in three successive iiumliera of the Public Advertiser, in 

Februaiy, 1771 ; but, after the extracts iraerted from Dr. Johnson,, his letters 
ite baldly entitled to further notice. 
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Abstractedly, there is not there cannot be, a question in th; 
mind of a rational being. The real questions are, Have we 
any security that the peace we have so dearly purcha^d will 
last a twelvemonth? and if not, — have we, or have we not, 
sacrificed the fairest opportunity of making war with ad- 
vantage ? 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER XLIV*- 

TO THE PfilNTEB OF THE PUBUO ADTEBTISEB. 

Sib, April 22, 1771. 

To write for profit without taxing the press, to write for 
fame and to be unknown, to support the intrigues of faction 

* The debates in pafliaiscnt had never yet been r^ularly and avowedly 
published iu the newspapers. But various artifices had been used in order to 
make them known, under some aifectation of disguise, by which the geneml 
curiosity might be gratified without provoking parliamentary censure. 
Even this disguise began to be laid aside under the freedom of the press, 
which had begun to be exercised since the commencement of the present 
reign. This freedom was, however, frequently chocked by both Houses of 
Pnriiament. The printers of any publication in which either House was 
mentioned were liable to be summoned before that House, confined, 
reprimanded, severely fined, and only dismissed after they had made the 
most humiliating submissions, and paid large sums of money in hues and 
fees. A Lord Marchmont, especially, used to watch with suspicious vigilance 
over the newspapers, and to make motions against their printers in the 
House of Peers, whenever any of the proceedings of that House were, however 
slightly, mentioned in the papers. The public endured this severe use of the 
privilege of parliament with great impatience. The printers of the new^ 
paptirs were from time to time encouraged to set it at defiance. At length, 
in the beginning of March, 1771, the matter was brought 'to trial between 
the people and the House of Commons. 

Accounts of the proceedings in parliament had been printed in the different 
newspapers. Colonel Onslow made a motion in the House of Oommona 
amiinst the printers, as guilty of a violation of the privileges of parliament. 
The printers were summoned to attend the House. Those who obeyed the 
summons, obtained, on easy terms, their pardon. Bobert Thompson, and 
John VTheble, printers of the Giuetteer, and the Mitfdlesex Journal, slighted 
the order; and a proclamation was therefore issued, offering a rewaM of fifty 
nounds to apprehend them. On the 18th of March, the printers of the 
df()> ainy Chronicle, the St James's Chronicle, the London, the H kUehaU, 
and the Oenmul Evening, Posts, and the Jjondon Packet, were also ordered 
to attend the House of Commoni. J. Mille., printer of the Lomdort Ewesiv^ 
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And to be disowned, as a dangei :U9 auxiliary, by every party 
iu the kingdom, are coiitmdicliorjs which the minister must 

Pbit, ilighting tliiii order, a niesienger Crom the Comir.one was^ on the 14th, 
sent to take him intd custody. 

’While these proceedings went on in the House of Commons against the 
printers^ the city was in a commotion agninst tlieir vexatious measures. Mr. 
Wilkes, now uldernifm of the Ward of Farringdnn Without, concerted a 
plan to baffle all the wrath of the Commons. Wheblo was apprehended, in 
consequence of the proclamation, on the 15th, and was hroiiglit before him, 
then the sitting alderman at Guildhall. In contempt of the aiiihority of tlio 
House of Commons, and ihe proclamation, Wilkes discharged Whehle ; hound 
him over to prosecute the person hy whom he liad been apprehended ; 
obliged that person to gi\e bail for his future appearance in trial ; and sent 
notice of these proceedings to Lord Halifax, then one of the seeremries of 
state. A messenger from the iSerjeant-at-Arms attending on the House of 
Commons was sent to take into custody Miller, the refractory printer of the 
London Evening Post, Miller was instructed to charge that messenger ns 
guilty of an assault, if he should attempt to seize him, to call in a constable 
to take him into custody, and to carry him before the city nmgistr.ttes. All 
this was done. Whittiim, the messenger from the Serjeant-at-Arms, attempt- 
ing to seize Miller, uras, by him, carried before the Lord Mayor; who, with 
Aldennen Wilkes and Oliver, committed WhitUim to Wood Street compter, 
and afterwards held him to bail for his future appearance. 

At the newa of this invasion of their privileges, the ('ommons were highly 
e.iraged. They summoned Crosby, the Lord Mayor, to attend in his place, and 
give an account of his conduct in committing a messenger frem the House of 
Commons into custody. Mr. Wilkes w'as ordered to attend he House, hut 
refused, unless he might attend in his place ns Member for Middlesex. On 
the 19th, Crosby and Oliver obeyed the order of the Commons. They justi- 
fied, or attempt^ to justify, their conduct, by plmiding their obligation to 
maintain inviolate the rights of the city. 1'he ininibters and their friends 
earnestly proposed that the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Oliver, should he at least 
committ^ to the Tower during the pleasure of the Hnuse. Tiie minority 
contended with every argument which zeal could suggest in their fiivour. 
Oliver was sent to the Tower immediately after the close of the debate. The 
Cecogiiizance of >(hittaai the messenger was erased out of the minute book 
of recognizances belonging to the Lord Mayor's cimi t The deteniiination 
in respect to Crosby, the Mayor, was delayed, only because illness made him 
unable to continue in tht House till the close of the proceedings of the day. 
On the 27th, the Lord Mayor again attended in his place, refused all con- 
cessions, and was also sent to the Tower. Wilkes had received a second 
order to attend the House, which he slighted equally as the first. He was 
a third time summoned to attend on the 8th of April. But the leaders of the 
majority, aware that he would still slight their summons, contrived to waive 
the contention which he courted by adjouniing over the day on which he Araa 
last ordered to attend, and then ceasing from any farther repetition of theif 
fommons. 

Ia the mean time Crosby, Wilkes, and Oliver were extolled as the 
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reconcile, before I forfeit my credit with the public I 
quit the service, bnt it would be absurd to suspect' tno of 
desertion. Tlie reputation of these pnpers is an honourable 
pledge for my attachment to the people. To saoriiioe a 
respected character, and to renounce the esteem of society, 
requires more than Mr. Wedderburne s resolution*; and 
though, in him, it was rather a profession than a desertion of 
his principles (I speak tenderly of this genllcman, for when 

frienda of the freedom of diaciiasion. The thanka of the Common Council were 
eagerly voted to them. A committee of the (yonmion Council wna upfiointcd 
to iisaiat them in their defence. To defray the necessary expense, a hum of 
money was zealously granted. In their passage tlirough the streets, between 
the Alansion House, the House of Commons, and the Tower, they were 
followed by an immense crowd, consisting not merely of the populace, Initfd 
the livery, who were zealous in whatever could thwart the House of Commons 
or the views of the administration. In the Tower, the Mayor and Alderman 
Oliver were visited by the leaders of the minority in {lailiament ; and had a 
table kc|>t for them at the expense of the city. Application was made to the 
Chief J ustices of the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, to admit 
them t(» hail. Both these judges, however, acknowledged the authority of • 
the House of Commons, and refused to interpose between that House and 
the prisoners. They remained, therefore, in confinement till the prorogation 
•f that session of i^mrliament. They were then, of course, set at liberty; as 
the authority of the House of Commons had ceased. They were received, 
when they left the Tower, with many expressions of congratulation by their 
felluW'citizeus. The printers were presented with a gratification in money 
from the supporters of the Bill of Hights, WhitUiin, the messenger, was 
saved by a volt prosequi from the prosecution which was in the printer's 
name urged against him. The city, after Crosby and Oliver were at liberty, 
again petitioned the king against the House of Commons. From the period 
of this spirited resistance, the printers of newspapers have been Uciily suf- 
fered to publish such accounts ns they could procure of the debates in the 
two Houses of parliament without punishment, unless when those accounts 
have misrepresented or vilified the proceedings of either Ilonse. 

On the 2'Jnd of April, while the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver were 
still ill the Tower, Junius wrote the present letter (No. 44). Its design is to 
prove that the House of Commons had no right to imprison for any contempt of 
their authority. It may not be one of his most powerful or constitutional 
productions, yet it contains much force of reasoning, authority, and eloquence. 
In a private note to Alderman Wilkes (Private Letters, No. 70, vol. ii.) he 
says, ** the pains 1 took with that paper are greater than I can express to 
you” — E d. 

* Mr. Wedderbume, progressively Baron Loughborough and Earl of Ross* 
lyn, had, on the 12th of January preceding the date of this letter, been pro- 
moted to the olficeB of Solicitor- General, and cofferer to the quecii. His politics 
may, therefore, be ascertained without trouble ; yet be had been inducted 
into public life under the auspices of George Grenville after the latter had 
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treachery is in question, 1 think we should make allowaiicea 
for a Scotchman), yet we have seen him in the House (>1 
Commons overwhelmed witli confusion, and almost bereft of 
his faculties. Hut in truth. Sir, 1 have left no room foi an 
accommodation with the piety of Saint James s. My offences 
are not to be redeemed by recantation or repentance. On cne 
side, our warmest patriots would disclaim me as a burthen to 
their honest ambition. On the other, the vilest prostitution, 
if Junius could descend to it, would lose its natural merit and 
influence in the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a recom- 
mendation to the royal fuvc»ur. 

The persons who till within these few years, have been 
most distinguislied by their zeal for high church and preroga- 
tive, are now, it seems, the great assortors of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. This sudden alleralion of their 
sentiments or language carries with it a sus[)iciou8 appearance. 
When I hear the undeinxd privileges of the popular braiH’h 
of the legislature exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at the 
expense of those strict rights which are known to the subject, 
Olid limited by the laws, 1 cannot but suspect that some 
mischievous scheme is in agitation to destroy both law' and 
privilege by opposing them to each other. They who have 
uniformly denied the power of the whole legisl: <!ire to alter 
the descent of the crown, and wliose ancestors, in rebellion 
against his Majesty's family, have defended that doctrine at 
the hazard of their lives, now tell us that privilege of par- 
liament is the only rule of right, and the chief security of the 
public freedom. I fear. Sir, that while* forms remain, there 
has been some material change in the substance of our 
constitution. The opinions of those men were too absurd to 
he so easily acnounced. Liberal minds are open to convic- 
tion — liberal doctrines are capable of improvement. There 
«re proselytes from atheism, but none from superstition. If 
their present professions were sincere, 1 think they could not 
but be highly offended at seeing a question conooming par- 
liamentary privilege unnecessarily started at a season so 
unfavourable to the House of Commons, and by so very mean 

l^eMed the principles of 'Whigpisni, and while he was a partisan of Loud 
AOekingham ; and it is to this defection from the teaets Mr. Wsddsrb uaa 
svswed till this period, that orr author Here alludea 
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and inbignificant a person as the minor Onslow They knew 
that the present House of Commons, having commenced 
hostilities with the people, and degraded the authority of the 
laws by their own example, were likely enough to be resisted, 
per fas et nefas. If they were really friends to privilege, they 
would have thought the question of right too dangerous to be 
hazaided at this season, and, without the formality of a 
convention, would have left it undecided. 

1 have been silent hitherto, though not from that shameful 
indifTerence about the interests of society which too many of 
us profess, and call moderation. I confess. Sir, that 1 felt the 
prejudices of my education, in favour of a House of Commons, 
still hanging about me. 1 thought that a question between 
law and privilege f could never be brought to a formal 
decision without inconvenience to the public service, or a 
manifest diminution of legal liberty; — that it ought, there- 
fore, to be carefully avoided: and when 1 saw that the 
violence of the House of Commons had carried them too far 
to retreat, 1 determined not to deliver a hasty opinion upon a 
matter of so much delicacy and importance. 

The state of things is much altered in this country since it 
was necessaiy to protect our representatives against the direct 
power of the crown. We have nothing to apprehend from 
prerogative, but everything from undue influence. Formerly 
It was the interest of tlie people that the privileges of parlia* 
should be left unlimited and undefined. At present it is not 
only their interest, but I hold it to be essentially necessaiy to 
the preservation of the constitution, that the privileges of par 
liament should be strictly ascertained and confined within the 
narrowest bounds the nature of their institution will admit of. 
Upon the same principle on which 1 wouldahave resisted 
prerogative in the last century, 1 now resist privilege. It is 
indifferent to me whether the crown, by its own immediate 

* It waa tliia gentlemaa, afterwmdi Lord Ondow, who moved the resolatioB 
•gainit the printere already noticed; and who commenced a proeecntion fiir 
defianation against Home, in which he wae not successful. 

i* The transaction refened to is the resistance of the authority of a mere 
royal prodamation, and a mere order of the House of Commons by the 
magistrates of the city; the arrests and counter-arrests that followed; and 
the commitment of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to the Tower. See pvw 
vioas note, p. 828, and HisoellaneeBs Letter, No. 92. — Sn, 
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act, imposes new, and dispenses with old laws, or wliotlier 
the same arbitmry \io\\ 3r produces the same effects through 
the medium of ilie House of Commons. Wo trusted our 
representatives with privileges for their own defence and 
ours. We cannot hinder their desertion, but we (tun pre- 
vent their carrying over their arms to the service of the 
enemy. It will he said that 1 begin with endeavouring to 
reduce the argument concerning privilege to a mere ques- 
tion of convenience —that I deny at one moment what I 
would allow at another— and that to resist the power of a 
prostituted House of Commons, may establish a precedent in 
juriouK to all future parliaments. To this J answer generally, 
that human affairs are in no instatice governed by strict posi- 
tive right. If change of circumstances were to have no weight 
in directing our conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourse 
of mankind would be nothing more than a contention be- 
tween positive and equitable right. Society would be a state 
of war. and law itself would bo injustice. On this general 
ground it is highly reasonable that the degree of our submis- 
sion to privileges, which have never been defined by any posi* 
tive law, should be considered as a question of convenience, 
and proportioned to the confidence we repose m the integrity 
of our reprosentatives. As to the injury w'C :.iay do to any 
future and more respectable House of Commons, I own I am 
not now sanguine enough to expect a more plentiful harvest 
of parliamentary virtue in one year than another. Our jwliti- 
cal climate is severely altered ; and. without dwelling upon 
the depravity of modern times, I thihlt no reasonable man 
will expect that, as human nature is constituted, the enormous 
influence of the crown should cease to prevail over the virtue 
of individuals. The mischief lies too deep to be cured by any 
remedy less than some great convulsion which may either 
carry back the constitution to its original principles or utterly 
destroy it. 1 do not doubt that, in the first session after the 
next election, some popular measures may be adopted. The 
present House of Commons have injured themselves by a too 
early and public profession of their principles ; and if a strain 
of prostitution, which had no example, were within the reach 
of emulation, it might b3 imprudent to hazard the experiment 
too soon. But after all, Sir, it is very immaterial whether a 
House of Commons shall preserve their virtue for a week, • 
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month, or r year. The inHuence whirh makes a septennial 
parliament dependent upon the pleasure of the crowii has a 

r srmanent opemtion and cannot fail of success, hly premises, 
know, will be denied in argument, but every inairs conscience 
tells him they are true. Jt remains, then, to be considered 
whether it be for the interests of the people that privilege of 
parliament (which*, in respect to the pnrj^oses for which it 
nas hitherto bcjen acquiesced under, is merely nominal) should 
be contracted within some certain limits, or wliethei' tlie sub- 
ject shall be left at the mercy of a [)o\ver arbitrary iqion the 
face of it, and notoriously under the direction of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the question of rhjht. On the con- 
trary, Sir, 1 joiji issue with the advocates for privilege, and affirm 
that, “excepting the cases wherein the House of Commons are 
a court of judicature (to whirh, from the naiiiro of their office, 
a coercive power must belong), and eveepring sneh contcm))t8 
as immediately intfrrui)t tlicir proceedings, tluybnvc no legal 
authority to impiison any man for any suj>posed viola ti<»n of 
privilege whatsoever.”— It is not pretended that privilege, ns 
now claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed by statute; 
neither can it be said, with any colour of truth, to be a ]>art of 
the common law of England which bad grown into ])rescrip- 
tion long before we knew’ anvlhhig of the existoni^e of a llouso of 
Commons. As for the bnv of }>ar1iament, it is only another 
name for the privilege in question; and since the power of creat 
ing new' privileges has been formally renounced by both 
Houses — since there is no code, in whicli we eati study the law 
of parliament, wro have but one way left to make ou«-sclve8 
acquainted with it, that is, to compare the nature of the in 
stitution of a House of Commons with the facts upon record. 
To establish a claim of privilege in either HouSe, and to dis- 

* The necesBity of securing the House of Conimons against the king's 
power, so that no interruption might be given either to the attendance of the 
members in parliament, or to the freedom of dolmte, was the foundation of 
parliamentary privilege; and we may observe, in all the addresses of new 
appointed speakers to the sovereign, the utmost privilege they demand if 
liberty of speech and freedom from arrests. The very word privil<*ge, means 
no more than immunity or a safe-guard to the j).irty who possesses it, and 
can never be constmed into an active power of invading the rights of others.” 
— JuNma. 

This and some of the following notes form port of a le tci signed a Vhl|^ 
mid will be found in the Miscellaneous Collection, No. 95. 
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Anguish original rigiit from usurpation, it must n|i|Mir lhat 
It is indispensably ne<'Cssary for the perfornmnce of tin' dnty 
they are employed in, and also tliat it Ims been uniformly 
allowed. From the first part of this desrri[>tion it follows 
clearly, that whatovrjr privilege does of riglit bidong to the 
present House of Commons did equally belong to tiic first 
assembly of llieir predecessors, was as co!n[)letffly vested in 
them, and might have been exercised in the same extent 
From the second, we must infer that privileges which, for 
several cenruricis, were not only never allt»\\ed, hut never 
even claimed l>y the House of (Jommons, must ho fomided 
upon usurpation. Tho const i tut ional duties of a H(mis(* of 
Commons are not very complicated nor mysterious. I’liey 
are to propose or assent to wholesome laws for the honefit of 
the nation. They are to grant the necessary aids to the king; 
petition for the redress of grievances, and prosecute treason 
or high crimes against the state. If unlimited privilege he 
necessary to the porforiiittncc of these duties, wo have reason 
to conclude that, for many centuries after thc^ insiituiion of 
tho House of Commons, tliey wctc neven* performed. J am 
not hound to prove a negative, lajt 1 a|)peal to tlie Krcglish 
history when 1 aflinn lhat, with the excerptions uircadv siui.od 
(which yet 1 might bafely relinquish), there is n- precedent, 
from the year Iy05 to tlie death of tiueeii Klizal.'th, of the 
House of Commons having imprisoned any man (n'»L a mem- 
ber of their House) for contempt or hreach of jerivilogo In 
the most flagrant cases, and when their acknowledged privi- 
leges were most grossly violated, the poor* Cunwwns, as they 
then styled themselves, never took the power of jmni^liinent 
into their own hands. They cither sought redress by [)eti- 
tioii to the kingtof, 'vhat is more n Tuarkablo, applied for jus- 
tice to the House of Lords; and wla^n satisfactiori was denied 
them or delayed, their only remedy was to refuse prc*ceeding 
Upon the kings business. So little conception hud our an- 
cestors of the monstrous doctrines now njjiintained concern 
ing privilege, that, in the reign of Fdizaboth, even liberty oi 
speech, the vital principle of a deliberative assembly, woe- 
restrained, by the queen’s authority, to a simple ape or 710, 
end this restriction, though imposed upon three succossiv e par 
liaiQfints*, was never once dibputed by the House of CommouB 
« Id the yean 1583 1587, and 1001. 
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I know there are many precedents of arbitraiy commitments 
for contempt. But, besides that they are of too modern a 
date to warrant a presumption that such a power was originally 
vested in the House of Commons — Fact alone does not con- 
stitute If it does, general warrants were lawful. An 

ordinance of the two houses has a force equal to law ; and the 
criminal jurisdiction assumed by the Commons in 1621 , in the 
case of Edward Lloyd is a good precedent, to warrant the 
like proceedings against any man who shall unadvisedly men 
tion the folly of a king or the ambition of a princess. The 
truth is. Sir, that tlie greatest and most exceptionable part of 
the privileges now contended for, were introduced and asserted 
by a House of Commons which abolished both monarchy and 
peerage, and whose proceedings, although they ended in one 
glorious act of substantial justice, could no way be reconciled 
to the forms of the constitution. Their successors profited by 
the example, and confirmed their power by a moderate or 
a popular use of it. Thus it grew by degrees from a noto- 
rious innovation at one period, to be tacitly admitted as the 
privilege of parliament at another. 

If, however, it could be proved, from considerations of 
necessity or convenience, that an unlimited power of commit- 
ment ought to be intrusted to the House of Commons, and 
that, /act, they have exercised it without opposition, still, 
in contemplation of law, the presumption is strongly against 
them. It is a leading maxim of the laws of England (and 
without it all laws are nugatory), that there is no right with- 
out a remedy, nor any legal power without a legal course to 
carry it into effect. Let the power now in question be tried 
by this rule. The speaker issuos bis warrant of attachment 
The party attached either resists force with ^orce, or appeals 
to a magistrate, who declares the warrant illegal, and dis- 
charges prisoner. Does the law provide no legal meaens 

* Lloyd, while a prisoner in the Fleet, had ridiculed the daughter of James 
the First and her consort, for which complaint was made to the Honte oi 
Commons, who, on investigation, chose to think the words suSiciently proved, 
and sentenced him to be '* set on the ptilory at Westminster for two houn, to 
ride backward upon a horse without a saddle with the horse's tail in has 
hand, to have labels affixed on his head, indicating that he had been found 
railty of using * false, malicious, and despiteful speeches against the klo^i 
daughter and her husband,’ to be again ptiioried in Cheapside, and to be 
fined 
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hr enforciug a legal warrant? la there no regular pro- 
ceeding pointed cut in our law books to assert and vindicaia 
the authority of so high a court as the HoUsse of Oorumuud ? 
The question is answered directly by tlie fact. Their un- 
lawful commands are resisted, and they have no remedy. 
The imprisonment of their own members is rovengo indeed, 
but it is no assertion of the privilege they contend for*. 
Their wdiole i»roceeding stops, and there they bland, 
ashamed to retreat, and unable to advance. SSir, those 
ignorant men should be informed that the execution of the 
laws of England is not left in this uiu'ortain, dofencolcss con- 
dition. If the process of the courts of Westuiinsler Hall be 
resisted, they have a direct course suliicient to enforce sub* 
mission. Tlie Court of King's Jlench commands thu sheriif 
to raise the jwsue comitaitk. The Courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer issue a tent of rebellion which must also bo sup- 
ported, if necessary, by the power of the county. To whom 
will our honest representatives direct their writ of rebellion ? 
The guards, 1 doubt not, are willing enough to he employed, 
but they know notliing of the doctrine of writs, and may 
think it necessary to wait for a letter from Lord Jiamngton f. 

It may now be objected to me that my arguments provo too 
much; for that certainly there may he iristoiic^’.^ uf contempt 
and insult to the House of Cornrauns which do n .1 fall within 
my own exceptions, yet, in regard to the dignity of the House, 
ought not to pass unpunished. Be it so. The courts of 
criminal jurisdiction are open to prosecutions which the 
Attorney-General may commence by ii>formation or indict- 
ment A libel, tending to asperse or vilify the House of 
Commons or any of their members, may bo as severely 
punished in elie Court of King's Bench as a libel upon the 
king. Mr. De Grey thought so. when be drew up the 
information upon my letter to his Majesty, or he had no 
meaning in charging it to bo a scandalous libel upon the 

* Upon tbeir own principles they should have comniittt*d Mr. Wilkes^ 
who hod been guilty of a greater ofTeDcc than even the Lord Mayor or 
Aldonmui Oliver. But after repeatedly ordering him to attend, they at last 
ndjourned beyond the diiy appointed for bis attendance, and by this msoii, 
pltiftil evniion, gave up the point. Such is the force of conscious guilt I— « 
/tnrnia. 

f In allusion to his letter of tbankf to the guards for their conduct ia Si. 
Oooege’s F'eldo. 
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(louse of ComtnoLS. In my opinion, they would consult 
their real dignity much better by appealing to the laws when 
they are ofleiuled thun by violating the first principle of 
luttuml justice, which forbids us to be judges when we are 
parties to the cause *. 

1 do not mean to pursue them through the remainder of 
their proceedings. In their first resolutions it is possible 
they might have been deceived by ill-considered precedents. 
For the rest there is no colour of palliation or excuse. 
They have advised the king to resume a power of dispensing 
with the laws by royal proclamation f ; and kings, we see, are 
ready enough to follow such advice. By mere violence, and 
without the shadow of right, (hey liave expunged the record 
of a judicial proceeding J. Nothing remained but to attribute 
to their own vote a power of stopping the whole distribution 
of criminal and civil justice. 

The public virtues of the chief magistrate have long since 
censed to bo in (piestion. But it is said that he has private 
good qualities, and 1 myself have been ready to acknowledge 
them. They arcs now brought to the test. If he loves his 
people, he will dissolve a parliament which they can never 
confide in or respect. If he has any regard for his own 
honour, he will dis<Iain to be any longer connected with such 
abandoned prostitution. But if it were conceivable that a 

* ** If it be demanded in case a subject should be committed by cither 
House fur a matter manifestly out of their jurisdiction, what remedy can he 
have 1 1 answer, that it cannot well be imagined that the law. which favours 
lothiiig more than the liberty of the subject should give us a remedy against 
.‘ommitmeuts by the king himself, appearing to be illegal!, and yet give us 
no maimer of redress against a commitment by our fellow-Bubjects, equally 
appearing to be unwarranted. But os this is a case which I am persuaded 
will never happen, it seems needless over nicely to examinc^'it'* Mawhint 2, 
110. — A'. A //e wws a gottd lawyer, no prophet. — Junius. 

f That their practice might be every way conformable to their principles, 
(he House proceed to advise the crown to publish a proclamation universally 
acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton publicly protested against it before 
It was issued ; and Lord Manstield. though not scrupulous to an extreme, 
spoaks of it with horror. It is remarkable enough that the very men who 
advised the proclamation, and who hear it arraigned every day both withiu 
doors and without, are not daring enough to utter one word in its defence^ 
nor have they ventured to take the least notice of Mr. Wilkes for discharging 
the persons apprehended under it — J untus. 

t Lord Chatham veij property called this the ac* of a mob not of a senala 

"-JuHiua. 
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king of Ciis country had lost all sense of personal honour, 
and all concern for the welfare of his subjects, I confess, Sir^ 
I should be contented to renounce the forms of tho constitu- 
tion once more, if there were no other way to obtain substosi* 
tial justice for tho people *. 

JUNIUa 


LETTER XLV. 

ixy THE PBIKTEIl OF TUC PUHLIC ADVERTISER. 

Bir, May 1,1771. 

They who object to detached parts of Junius's last letter, 
either do not mean him fairly, or have not considered the 
genera] scope and course of liis argument, I'here are degrees 
iu all the private vices. Why not in public prostitution ? 
The influence of the crown naturally makes a septennial 
parliamert dcjiendent. Does it follow that every House of 
Commons will plunge a< once into the lowant drj/ths of prosli- 
tutiou? Junius suppose^ that the present House of Com- 
mons, in going such enormous lengths, have been imprudent 
to themselres, as well as wicked to the public ; that their 

* When Mr. Wilkea was to be punisiied they made no sr.aple ribrmt the 
privileges of parliament; and, alihoiighit was iia well known ha any mutter of 
public record and uninterrupted cusWm could be, tfuil tke rnembera qf eiifu r 
house are privileged, except in case of treason, felony, or breach of j^eave, 
they declared without hesitation Utat privilege of pariiammt did not extend 
to case (f a seditious libel; and undoubtedly tli^y would have done tho 
same if Mr. Wilkes had been prosecuted fur any other inisdemoaiior what- 
soever. The ministry are of a sudden grown wonderfully careful of pri- 
vileges which their predecessors were as ready to invade. The known laws 
6f the land, tlie i%hts of the subject, the sanctity of charters, and the re- 
erence due to our magistrates, must all give way, without questinn or 
resistance, to a privilege of which no man knows cither the origin or the 
extent The House of Commons judge of their own privileges without 
appeal : — they may take offence at the most innocent action, and imprison the 
person who offends them during their arbitrary will and pleasure. The 
party has no remedy;— .he cjinnot appeal from their jurindictiun; and if ho 
questions the privilege which he is sup|>oBed to have violated, it becomes an 
aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not to be found in Mania 
Cnarta. If it be admitted without limitation, 1 affirm that there is neiriier 
law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the slaves of the Hou^e of 
feHMis, and tlreugh them, we are the slaves of the king and his miniatera.— 
AsONYIIOCo. 

Z 2 
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example is not uithin the reach of emulation ; and that, in 
the first session after the next election, some popular mea- 
sures may probably be adopted. He does not expect that 
a dissolution of parliament will destroy corruption, but that 
at least it will be a check and terror to their successors, who 
will have seen that, in flagrant canes, their constituents con 
and 7iiU interpose with effect. After all, Sir, will you not 
piidonvour to remove or alleviate the most dangerous symp- 
toms because you cannot eradicate the disease? Will you 
not punish treason or parricide, because the sight of a gibbet 
docs not prevent highway robberies? When the main argu- 
ment of Junius is admitted to be uiianswenilde, 1 tliink it 
would become the minor critic who hunts for blemishes, to 
be a little more distrustful of his own sagacity. The other 
objection is hardly worth an answer. When Junius observes 
that kings are rcadj enough to follow such advice, he does 
not mean to insinuate that, if the advice of parliament were 
good, the king would be so ready to follow it. 

PHILO-J0NlUaL 


LETTER XLVI. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADYERTIBEB. 

Sir, May 22, 1771. 

Vert early in the debate upon the decision of the Middlesex 
election, it was well observed by Junius, that the House of 
Commons had not only exceeded their boasted precedent of 
the expulsion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, 
but that they had not even adhered to it sti^itly as far as it 
went. After convictingMr. Dyson of giving a false quotation 
from tlie journals*, and having exnlained the purpose which 
that contemptible fraud was intended to answer, ne proceeds 
to state the vote itself by which Mr. Walpole's supposed 
incapacity was declared, viz., ** Resolved, that Robert Wal- 
pole, Esq., having been this session of parliament committed 
a prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this House for a Ugb 
breech of trust in the execution of bis office, and notorious 
corruption when secretary at war, was, and is, incapable of 
* Letter 20, note, anU, p. 19& 
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beiog elected a member to serve in this present parliament: ' 
and then observes, that, from the terms of the vote, we have 
no right to annex tlie incapacitation to the expulsion only, for 
that, as the proposition stands, it must arise equally from tho 
expulsion and the commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, 
no man, who knows anything of dialectics, or who under* 
stands English, will dispute the truth and fairness of this 
construction. But Junius has a great authority to support 
him which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidental!) 
met with this morning in the course of my reading. It con- 
tains an admonition which cannot be repeated too often. 
Lord Somers, in his excellent tract upon the rights of tho 
people, after reciting tlie vote of the convention of the ‘JBth 
of January, 1689, viz., **That King James the Second, 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of this king- 
dom by breaking the original contract between king and 
people, and by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked per- 
sons having violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, hath abdicated llie 
government," &c., makes this observation upon it: — **The 
word abdicated relates to all the clauses aforegoing, as well 
as to his deserting the kingdom, or else they would havo 
been wholly in vuin." And, that thero might Ive no pretence 
for confining the abdication merely to the wUhdi ,wing^ Lord 
Somers farther observes, that King James, by refusing to 
govern us according to that law by which he held the crown, 
did implicitly renounce his title to it. 

If Junius's construction of the vote qgainst Mr. Walpole 
be now admitted (and indeed I cannot comprehend how it 
Can honestly be disputed), the advocates of the House of 
Commons muA either give up their precedent entirely, or bo 
reduced to the necessity of maintaining one of the grossest 
absurdities imaginable, viz., **That a commitment to the 
Tower is a constituent part of, and contributes half at least, 
to the incapacitatioD of the person who suflers it." 

I need not make you any excuse for endeavouring to keep 
alive the attention of the public to the decision of the Mid* 
dlmex election. The more I consider it, the more 1 am 
convinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly ii^urious to the 
ri^te of the people ; but that, as a precedent, it is one of 
tho most dangerous that ever was established against those 
who are to come aifter us. Yet 1 am so far a m^erate man 
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that 1 Terily hclieve the majority of the House of Commons, 
when they passed this dangerous vote, neither understood the 
question, nor knew liie consequence of what they were doing. 
Their motives were rattier despicable than criminal in Uie 
extreme. One effect they certainly did not foresee. They 
are now reduced to such a situation, that if a member of the 
present House of Commons were to conduct himself ever so 
improperly, and in reality deserve to be sent back to his con- 
stituents with a mark of disgrace, they would not dnre to 
expel him ; because they know that the people, in order to 
try again the great question of right, or to thwart an odious 
House of ComiiioTis, would -probably overlook his immediate 
unworthiness, and return the same person to parliament. 
But in time the precedent will gain strength. A future 
House of Commons will have no such apprehensions, conse- 
quently will not scruple to follow a precedent which they did 
not establish. The miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the 
fruit of his extortion ; but his heir succeeds to him of course, 
and takes possession without censure. No man expects him 
to make restitution, and no matter for his title, he lives quietly 
upon the estate, 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


Mr. Wilkes having been again returned ns one of the members for the 
county of Middlesex, in the parliaments of 1774 and 1780, made various 
fruitless efforts to get the decision of the House of Commons on this interest- 
ing controversy erased from their journals, which he at length effected on the 
dissolution of the administration of which Lord North bad ix'en at the head, 
from the time of the resignation of the Duke of Grafton in the year 1770. 
This occurred Moy 3, 1782. His address on this occasion, as a specimen of 
the oratory of the groat popular loader of his time, and gs bis statement of 
his case, is subjoined. The expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from the House of 
Commons, and its resolution declaring his ineligibility to sit in the House 
after such expulsion, thoogb returned by a majority of parliamentary eleetors, 
form such prominent erents, that it may be convenient to state the final issna 
of the struggle. 

Mr. Wilkes prefaced hii motion in the following address to the House 
** Mb. Sfbakbr, 

" I think myself peculiarly happy at the present moment, that I have the 
honour of submitting to the House an important national question respecting 
the rights of election, when the friends and favourites of the people enjoy, 
with tile smiles of our sovereign, the offices of trust and power in the state, 
accompanied with that fiur influence which is necessaiilv created by great 
ability, perfect integrity, the purest political virtue, and the remembrance of 
their former upright conduct in the cause of the people. If the peo^ «f 
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BngUnid* Biti have ot any pcritid explicitly and fully declared an opinion on 
a momentous constitutimin) question, it bus Imh>ii in regard to the Middluiea 
election in 1 768, and the subsequent most profligate proceedings of an admi- 
idatiniion, hosiilo br system to the rights of this country, and e^ory part ol 
tue British Empire. An iitsUnce cannot be found in our history of a more 
general concurrence of sentiment among the freeholders of England, and 
they were joined by alinivst ewr}' borouuh and coipomtion in the southern 
part of the island. 1 am saiiefied, therefore, that 1 now shall And the real 
friends of the people determined aitd aealotis in the support of their just 
claims and undoubted privileges. 

Hitherto, Sir, every attempt for the recovery of this invalimble franchise 
has been rendered fi unless by tho arts and mAchinatioiis of power in the 
hands of wicked men ; and 1 niny with truth assert, that the body of the 
people long addressed, petitioned, and remnnstratetl with manly flrmiiess and 
perseverance, without the least etTect or eveti impression. 1 he full redress 
demanded by this injured nation seems reserved to distinguish the present 
propitious era of public liberty, ainung the early and blooming honours of an 
administration which possesses the coiiAdence, and daily conciliates the 
nflectioiis, of a brave and sensible |>eople. Their voice wns never heard in n 
more clear and distinct manner than on this point of the first magnitude for 
ail the electors of this kingdom ; and 1 trust will now he heard favonrubiy. 
The general resciitiuent and indignation nan so high against the House o' 
Commons which cominitU'd tho outrage, that their iiiiiiiediate dissolution 
became the pra\erof numberless petitions to the throiio. No man scrupled 
to declare them tinwoitliy to exist in their political ca|)acity. The public 
pronounced them ^ui7fy of sacrificing and betraying the rights which they 
were called upon, by every tie of justice uiid duty, to defend. The noble 
spirit of the freeholders of Middlesex, persevering in the li' st of causes, uii> 
daunted by all the menaces of power, wns the subject of most general 
applause and admiration. The voice of the people was ilnm in the harsh 
and sharp tone of fjossion and anger against ministers. It will, ] am per- 
auaded, soon be in the soft and pleasing accents of joy and tbaiikfuluess tc 
our deliverers. 

It is scarcely possible. Sir, to state a question in which the people of this 
free country are mure materially interested than^in the riglit ot election 
for it is the share which tiiey have reserved to theinsidves in the legislature 
When it was wrested from them by violence, the constitution was turn up 
by the roots. • 

** I have now the happiness of seeing the treasury Ijench filled with the 
friends of the constitution, the guardians and lovers of liberty, who ha\e 
been unwearied and uniform in the defence of all our rights, and in particular 
of this invaluable franchise. 1 hail the present auspicious moment, and with 
impatience expect the completion of what 1 have loiig and fervently desired 
for my friends and country, for the present age, and a free posterity. The 
former conduct of those now in power affords me the most sanguine hopes of 
tliit day seeing justice done to a people to whom they have so frequently 
appeaW, who now look up to them with ardent expectation, with pleasure 
and esteem. Consistency, Sir, has drawn the right hue of their fiolitieal 
conduct to this period. ]t will now point out the ^ame path of public virtue 
ind honour. May 1 be indulged in a hint, which 1 mean to extend much 
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beyond the bmtneM of the day, when I say that consUtcnoy will be attended 
with that itability and perfect security which are the objects of every good 
man's wishes for them ? They have given ns a fair earnest of their revere 
ence for the constitution by their support of two bills essentially necessary 
to restore the purity and independency of parliament; 1 mean tkehill f&i 
preventing con^eietorsfromeitlingintheHouH of Commont, and the hiUfof 
disahling oJHcera of the revenue from, voting at elections*^ Mr. Wilkes wae 
here interrupted with a message by Sir Francis Molyneauz, gentleman nsber 
of the black rod^ desiring the imm^iate attendance of the House of Commons 
in the House of Lords. The Speaker then went np to the House of Peers; 
and after his return and report of what had passed, 

Mr. Wilkes said : — 

** Mr. Spkaker, 

** I return niy thanks to the black rod for so Inckily interposing in favour 
of this House, when I might possibly have again tiri^ them with the im- 
portant, however stale, case of the Middlesex election^ which their patient 
ear has for several years with much good nature suffered. I will now moke 
some return to their indulgence in profiting by the circumstance of this happy 
interruption, and not saying a single word about Walpole or Wollaston, 
Cole or lilaekstone. I will not detain the House longer than by observing 
the parlinmentiry form of desiring the clerk to read the resolution of the 
17th of Fehriuiry, 1769.” Which having been complied with, he then 
moved ^'That the entry of the resolution of the 17th of February, 1769, 
* That John Wilkes, Esq., having been in this session of {mrliument expelled 
this House, was, and is, incapable of being elected a member to serve in thie 
present parliament,' might be expunged from their journals, it being subver- 
sive of the rights of the whole body of the electors of this kingdom.” Thie 
motion was (after some opposition from the late Mr. Fox, then Secretary of 
State, and from the late Lord Melville, then Lord Advocate for Scotland, the 
former of whom had strenuously supported the whole of the resolutions 
passed by the House of Commons in respect of the Middlesex election) 
carried on a division, by 185 to 47. Mr. Wilkes, as soon ns this question was 
disposed of, moved That all the declarations, orders and resolutions of the 
House respecting his election for the county of Middlesex as a void election, 
the due and legal election of Mr. Luttrell into parliament for the said county, 
and his own incapacity to be elected a member to serve in the said parlia- 
ment, be expunged;” which motion wa^ for the reasons before given, carried 
without a division. * 

Thus terminated one of the most severe, and on the part of the servants of 
the crown, unconstitutional and impolitic contests, that ever agitated the people 
of this country ; not leaving a rack behind to constitnte, as our author empiuk 
tically terms it, ** A precedent the most dangerous that ever was established 
against those who are to come after us.” As the merit of the erasun of 
these obnoxious resolutions from the journals of the House of Commons is 
solely due to the talents and perseverance of Mr. Wilkes, it will not be unfiur 
to defend his motives and pretensions as u patriot, f^m the detmetion of 
contemporary adversaries as well as from his more modem opponents. Thu 
first politiod offence of which be appears to have been guilty, wastheuevsri^ 
with which he attacked the administration of Lord Bute, and which WUR 
ehuncisriaed as being defic'snt in ubilitj>Rc it was odiously unooiittitntiuHdt 
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Per this attack a genonil wamuit was itiued, hii Mpen weia leiicd, and 
fiioiielf committed a close prisoner to the Tower. He wa<i afterwards pro* 
Mcuted for the repvUication of the Kortfi itriton, No. 46, the Tohicle of his 
political lucubrations, and for the ** Bssaj on Woman/* which had been 
repiitiously stolen from him by a man of the name of Curry, employed in 
printing it at his private press, at the instigation of, and under the promise of 
ample reward and protection from, Philip Carteret Webb, the solicitor to the 
treasury. Previous to the trial, Wilkes ned to France, where he remained for 
some years; in the mean time he had been found guilty in the King’s Bench 
of printing and publishing both libels ; and not appearing in due time to re- 
ceive the judgment of the court, he war outlawed. A short time firevious to 
the dissolution of parliament in the year 1768, he returned to this country, 
and was elected member for the county of Middlesex. In the meanwhile, 
he surrendered himself to the King*s &nch, nnd having claimed the benefit 
of certain errors in the writ of outlawry, the same were, after sob'nin argu- 
ment, admitted by the court, and the outlawry was reversed. A few days 
subsequent to this determination, 'the judgment of the court was pronounced 
on him for publishing the libels; for the former he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 500/. to the king, and to be imprisoned ten months ; and for the latter, he 
was fined in the like sum, and sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment ; 
and waa further ordered to find security for his good behaviour for seven 
years, himself in 1000/. and two sureties in 600/. each. His expulsion from 
the House of Commons, and the consequences of it, are the subject of several 
of the letters of these volumes, os well as of the notes which have been 
added to them. Not lone previous to his release from prison, he was elected 
alderman of Farringdon Without; shortly aftcrwiirds one of the sheriffs of 
London, and in due course Lord Mayor; and on the death of Mr. Hopkins, 
chamberlain. At a subsequent period of Mr. Wilkes’s lib . when the vio- 
lence of the politics which had raised him to these several > Apectahle situa- 
tions bad altogether subsided, he was attacked more than oncts on the annual 
election of chamberhiin, and other city offices, with a demand of the previous 
resignation of his gown as an alderman of London, which lie always most 
resolutely refused, declaring that no consideration on earth should induce him 
to forego the honour which be felt had been conferred upon him by his 
election to the magistracy of the City of London, ‘*and by which determina- 
tion he ran considerable risk of losing his election to the former lucrative 
situation ; an instance of disinterestedness not often to be met with in tboae 
who most confidently lay claim to patriotism, which certainly places his cha- 
racter in a higher point of view thim many ^ve been willing to allow to it : 
and in so far as the motives which actuated hii political conduct can be 
called in question, adds to the value of the obligations conferred upon the 
public by hit able and successful opposition to general warrants ; by the aid 
and assistance affi>rded the printers in resisting the violence of tbeir repre- 
sentatives on the subject of reporting the debates in parliament; and by his 
perseveranee in vindicating the rights of the electors of Great Britain in 
curing the erasure from the journals of the House of Commons of their 
most unconstitutional determination, on the much-agitated question of the 
Middlesex election. With respect to the privste character of Mr. Wilkes is 
early life, the writer of this note will not venture to make any defeueqi 
though he trusts to excused if be quotes the apology which was made fel 
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him by ft friend in the year 1769. " Ai to hit private foibtot, I thall cnly 
ftdd that be may apply what a very eccentric genius of this age has said ii 
himself : my own passions, and the passions and interests of other people 
•till more, have led me aside. 1 launched into the deep before 1 had loaded 
ballast enough. If the ship did not sink, the cargo wtit thrown overboard. 
The storm itself threw me into port."' Mr. Wilkes, after ho lost his election 
for the county of Middlesex in the year 1790, lived in considerable retire- 
ment, and much respected. His literary attainments were of the higher 
order, and, ns a political controversialist, few men were equal to him. Not 
many yean before bis death, he was applied to hy the late Mr. H. S. Woodfall 
to write some explanatory notes for a new edition of these letters, which by 
some have been erroneously attributed to bis pen, but declined it on the 
ground, as bo stated, of not wishing to pay a second visit to the prison of the 
King’s Bench. Mr. Wilkes died December 26, 1797, in the 7l8t year of 
his age. 


LETTER XLVIL 

TO THE FRINTEB OP THE PUBLIC ADVEttTlSER. 

Sir, May 25. 1771. 

I CONVE8B my partiality to Junius, and feel a considerable 
pleasure in being able to communicate anything to the public 
m support of his opinions. The doctrine laid down in his 
last letter concerning the power of the House of Commons 
to commit for contempt is not so new as it appeared to many 
people who, dazzled with the name of privilege, had never 
suffered themselves to examine the question fairly. In the course 
of my reading this morning 1 met with the following passage in 
^e journals of the House of Commons (vol. i„ p. 003). Upon 
occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assumed b^the House, in 
Uieyear 1021, Mr. Attorney-General Noye gave his opinion 
as follows: — doubt but, in some cases, this House may 
give judgment, in matters of returns, and concerning members 
of our House, or fulling out in our view in parliament ; but, 
for foreign matters, kuoweth not how we can judge it ; knowetk 
not that we have been used to give judgment in any case but 
those before mentioned.** 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, says (pi^ M4), 
No question but this is a house of record, and Uiat it hath 
power of judicature in some cases — have power to judge oi 
letums and members of our House ; one, no member offending 
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nut of the parliament, when he came hither a}id jnstified f'A 
fvas censured for it.'* 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of these great 
sages of the law with Junius's doetriue, you will find they tally 
exactly. He allows the power of the House to commit their 
own members (which, however, they may grossly abuse); he 
allows their power in cases where they are acting as a court 
of judicature, viz., elections, returns, &c, ; and he allows it 
in such coijtornpts as immediately interrupt their proceedings, 
or, as Mr. Novo expresses it, falling out in their view in par- 
liament. 

They who would carry the privileges of parliament farther 
than Junius, eiliicr do not mean well to the public, or know 
not what they arc doing. The government of England is a 
government of law. We betray ourselves, we contradict the 
spirit of our laws, and wo shake the whole system of English 
jurisprudence, whenever we intrust a discretionary power over 
the life, liberty, or fortune of the subject, to any man or set of 
men wdiatsoever, upon a presumption that it will not bo 
abused. 

PHILO-JUNirS. 


LETTER XLVIll*. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

Sir, May 28, 17T1. 

Anv man who takes the trouble of perjismg the journals of 
the House of Commons will soon be convinced that very little 
if any rega];fl at all ought to be paid to the resolutions of 
one branch of the legislature declaratory of the law of the 
land, or even what they call the law of parliament. It will 
appear that these resolutions have no one of the properties by 
which, in this country particularly, law is distinguished from 

* Junius, since his lost letter, had discovered, by more diligent senreh, in the 
records of the House of Commons, an instance in wiiich that House carried 
its claim of privileges considerably beyond what the present parliament re- 
garded as just. The parliamtmt in which such eztrarnmnce of privilqje 
WHS amigated, luid, by the violence of their proceedings, obliged Queen Anna 
la prorogue, and then dissolve them. He hastenetl to lay before the piiblia 
) £M;t8,£rom which bis own inference was, tliat the law of parlmmaat wag 
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mere wiU and pleasurti : but that, on the contraiy, they beat 
every mark of a power arbitrarily assumed and capriciously 
applied ; that they are usually made in times of contest, and 
to serve some unworthy purpose of passion or party ; that the 
law is seldom declared until after the fact by which it is sup- 
posed to be violated ; that legislation and jurisdiction are 
united in the same persons, and exercised at the same mo- 
ment ; and that a court from which there is no appeal assumes 
an origiiuil jurisdiction in a criminal case ; in short, Sir, to 
collect a thousand absurdities into one mass, ** we have a law 
which cannot be known because it is ex post facto, the party 
is both legislator and judge, and the jurisdiction is without 
appeal.” Well might the judges say, the law of parliament is 
above us. 

You will not wonder. Sir, that with these qualifications the 
declaratory resolutions of the House of Commons should 
appear to be in perpetual contradiction, not only to common 
sense and to the laws we are acquainted with (and which alone 
we can obey), but even to one another. 1 was led to trouble 
you with these observations by a passage which, to speak in 
lutestring, I met with this morning in the course of mg reading, 
and upon which 1 mean to put a question to the atlvocates for 
privilege : on the 8th of March, 1704 (vide Journals, vol. xiv., 
p. 565), the House thought proper to come to the following 
resolutions ; — 1, ** That no commoner of England committed 
by the House of Commons for breach of privilege, or contempt 
of that House, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, 
made to appear in any other place, or before any other judi- 
cature, during that session of parliameut wherein such person 
was so committed.” 

altogether nniettled, and it may be added, to continuee ; *but that it woe 
canal (or the lovereign to dinolre hii parliament when their own refractory 
eondttcb or the gevMoi wishei of the people, strongly recommended such a 

In the first poiagnph of this letter, Jnuins skilfully discriminates between 
aresolution of the House of Commons, and on act of the whole l 0 gislature. He 
then states from the jonmab for the year 1704 the great foci for the pu^ 
pose of proclaiming which this letter was written. An application of this 
SKt to the support of his own former doctrine concerning the law of poilio- 
ment, fills the next pongraph. In the dosing sentences, he employs, with 
triumph, the inforence wnicn he hod deduced to expose to still stronger ridv 
enle and more abhorrent odium, that act of authority by which the Hoase st 
Commons had seat Crosby sad OUver to the Tower.— -S ia. 
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2. ** That the scijeaiit-at-arras attending this House do make 
no return of, or yield any obedience to, the said write of 
Habeas Cor/ntH, and for such his refusal, that he have the 
protection of the House of Commons/'* 

Welbore Ellis, what say you ? Is this the law of parliament* 
or is it not ? 1 am a plain man, Sir, and cannot follow you 

through the phlegmatic forms of an onition. Speak out, 
Grildrigt, — say yes or no ! If you say yea, I shall then enquire 
by what authority Mr. De Grey, tlio honest Lord Mansfield, 
and tlic barons of the exchequer, dared to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corjnis for bringing the bodies of the lord mayor and 
Mr. Oliver before them, and why the lieutenant of the Tower 
made any return to a writ which the House of Commons had, 
in a similar instance, declared to be unlawful. If you say //o, 
take care you do not at once give up the cause in support of 
which you have so long and so laboriously tortured your un- 
derstanding. Take care you do not confess that there is no 
test by which we can distinguish, no evidence by which we can 
determine, what is and what is not the law of parliament. 
The resolutions 1 have quoted stand upon your journals un- 
controverted and un repealed ; they contain a declaration of 
the law of parliament, by a court competent to the question, 
and whose decision, as you and Lord Mansfield say, must be 
law, because there is no appeal from it ; and ti y were mode 
not hastily, but after long deliberation upon a constitutional 
question. What farther sanction or solemnity will you annex 
to any resolution of the present House of Commons beyond 
what appears upon the face of those tow resolutions, the 
legality of which you now deny ? If yoft say that parliaments 

* If there h§ in reality any such law in England oi the law qf parluf 
muU, which (under the exceptions stated in my letter on privilege), 1 confess, 
after long deliberation, 1 very much doubt, it certainly is not constiltiK'd by, 
nor can it be collected from, the resolutions of either Uouse, whether enacUng 
or declaratory. I desire the reader will compare the above resoluti<in of tlM 
year 1704, with the following of the Srd of April, 1628 . — ** liaotved^ That 
the writ of Hahetu Cor^ue cannot be denied, but ought to be granted to 
eeery man that is coiiiniitted or detained in prison, or otherwise restrainod 
by the command of the king, the privy council, or any other, be praying ibo 
aame.”— Junes. 

i* The diminutive stature of Mr. Welbore Ellis, afterwards Lord Mendifs 
lieiiee ia another place called, by our author, little mannikin Ellis, has been 
alfcadr noticed. The term Orildrig preserves the same idea, this being tki 
fiame bestowed on Quiliver by the gigantic inhabitants of Brobdignag; 
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are not infallible, and that Queen Aiicie, in consequence of the 
Tiolent proceedings of that House of Cammons, was obliged to 
prorogue and dissolve tliem, I shall agree with you very 
heartily, and think that the precedent' ought to he followed 
immediately. But you, Mr. Ellis, who hold this language, 
are inconsistent with your own principles. You have hitherto 
maintained that the House of Commons arc the sole judges 
of their own privileges, and that their declaration does, ipso 
facto^ constitute the law of parliament ; yet now you confesf 
that parliaments are fallible, and that their resolutions may be 
illegal, consequently that their resolutions do not constitute 
the law of parliaraeut. Wlien the king was urged to dissolve 
the present parliament, you advised him to tell his subjects 
that he was careful not to assume any of those powers which the 
constitution had placed in other hands, &c. Yet Queen Anno, 
it seems, was justified in exerting her prerogative to stop a 
House of Commons whose proceedings, compared with those 
of the assembly of which you are a most worthy member, were 
the peifoction of justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of nonsense does a man involve himself 
who labours te maintain falsehood by argument ! How much 
better would it become the dignity of the House of Commons 
to speak plmnly to the people, and tell us at once that their 
will mtist be obeyed, not because it is lairfal and reasonable^ 
but because it is their will / Their constituents would have a 
better opinion of their candour, and, I promise you, not a 
irorso opinion of their integrity. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER XLIX*. 

TO BIS OBAOE THE DUKE OF ORAFTOK. 

Mt Lord, ^ June 2C, 1771. 

The profound respect I bear to the gracious pnneo who governs 
this countiy with no less honour to himself than satisfaction 

* The death of George Grenville, the indiscreet violence of the livery ai 
London, with the mingl^ firmness and modemtioii of the government, had^ 
since the commencement of the setsion of parliament for 1770 71, given new 
tabilitr to the administration which Junius opposed. Persons who, a few 
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to hi8 subjects, and who restores jou to jour rank under his 
standard^ will save you from a multitude of reproaches. Tiie 
attention I should have ])aid to vour failings is involuntuhlj 
attracted to the hand that rewards them ; and though 1 am 
not so partial to the royal judgment as to alhrm that the favour 
of a king can remove mouulaiiis of infamy, it serves to lesson 
at least, for undoubtedly it divides, tho burden. While I 
remember how much is due to kin sacred character, I cannot, 
with any decent appearance of propriety, call you the meanest 
and tlie basest fellow in the kingdom. 1 protest, my Lord, I 
do not think you so. You will have a dangerous rival in that 

months before, had shown nn inclination to abandon tho ministry, now 
returned to proffer their aid, and to court its alliame. Nor were their 
offers hastily slighted. The opposition were still numentus, powerful, nnd 
active; and no inearis were to be neglected likely to fortify the goveriiiiierit 
against their attacks. 

In this suite of things, the Duke of Girafton, who hail almost withdrawn 
from the adininistnitiun, renewed his connection with it, nnd obtained new 
proofs of royal favour. He was appointed, on the Tith of June, 1771, lord 
kei^per of the privy S(‘al, insU^ad of Lord Suffolk, who succeeded tho Karl of 
Halifax, fiB secretary of state for the northeni deportnieiit. On the 14th dny 
of the same month, he was appointed in succession to the Karl of Halifax, 
lunger and warden of Salcey Park, in Northamptonshire. Thus gratified 
with honours and ciiiuluriicnts, yet not placed in a situBtion of ilarigerout 
responsibility, he was more closely than ever attached to th > king and bit 
ministry. Junius nppeared to have menaced and inveighed le <aiii. He felt 
himself insulted by this new hardihood of the duke. Ilu w'os enraged 
e<junlly, that the duke should dare to accept ministerial appointment, and 
that the king should presume to employ and reward him. lie (ietcmiincd to 
resume his strain of iiiveciive against the faithless friend of Wilkes, tho 
deserter of Chatham, and not to spare even Mnjesty itself ; since it was 
proliable that, however nutnigeous, he might still ^nd protection for his 
printers in the favour of a London jury. 

At the oiitsiit he aims his invective more against the king himself than 
against his minis^r. He then ingenuously hints that the loudest outcry of 
some of the patriots had been but hollow pretence. He indignantly eiiume* 
lutes those acts of imputed perfidy, by which alone, ns he would insinuate, 
the Duke of Unifton had gained his sovereign's cordiul favour, lie involves, 
in the carrf^nt of his outpouring, various other names ; exhausts his pieseiit 
•tores of satirical eloquence, nnd menaces new terrors, in a tone somewhat 
between the bullying of weukness, and the haughty threat of conscious 
power. 

This letter, according to his own estimate, and with reason, appears to 
IbiTO been considered one of his greatest efforts. In a private note (No. 

he savs^ ** I am strangely partial to the inclosed, it is finished with 
the utmost care. ■ If I find myself mistaken in my judgment of tltis popsi^ 
I p«I;ively will never write sj^n." — £i>. 
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kind of fame to which you have hitherto bo htppily dirooted 
your ambition, os long as there is one man living who thinks 
you worthy of his confidence, and £t to be trusted with any 
share in his government. I confess you have great intrinsic 
merit, but take care you do not value it too highly ; consider 
how much of it would have been lost to the world, if the king 
had not graciously affixed his stamp, and given it currency 
among his subjects. If it be true that a virtuous man, 
struggling with adversity, be a scene worthy of the gods, the 
glorious contention between you and the best of princes 
deserves a circle equally attentive and respectable ; I think I 
already see other gods rising from the earth to behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. The king 
is detenuined that our abilities shall not be lost to society. 
The perpetration and description of new crimes will find em- 
ployment for us both. My Lord, if the persons who have 
been loudest in their professions of patriotism had done tbeit 
duty to the public with the same zeal and perseverance that 
I did, 1 will not assert that government would have recovered 
its dignity, but at least our gracious sovereign must have 
spared his subjects this last insult*, which, if there he any 
feeling left among us, they will resent more than even the real 
injuries they received from every measure of your Graces 
administration. In vain would he have looked round him for 
another character so consummate as yours. Lord Mansfield 
shrinks from his principles!, his ideas of government perhaps 
go farther than your own, but his heart disgraces the theoiy 
of his understanding. Charles Fox | is yet in blossom ; and 
as for Mr. Wedderbume, there is somotbiug about him which 

* The duke wni Lttoly Appointed lord privy senl. — Jusivs. He aucceeded 
Lord Suffolk, who had just taken posaeasion of the post 6^^ the northern de- 
partment upon the death of the Earl of Halifhx. — En. 

f Alluding to Luxd Manafield'a call of the House upon the anbject of tha 
opinion of the judges, in consequence of the verdict of the jury open Wood- 
nlla trial, which embraced the question whether juries were judges of the 
fact alone, or of both the fact and law. An Important motion was expected, 
bat bis Lordship, as Junius states it, thruTiJk from the principles be bad ad- 
vanced, and merely iiiforiiied the House that he had left a paper with their 
derk, containing the unanimoos Judgment of the Court of Ring's Bench npoa 
the verdict in quesdun, and the doctrine it necessarily embmeed, and that 
their Lordships were welcome to copies of it if they chose. 

X Afterwa^s the celebrated leadw of the Whigs, thoi^ dwn a meni hg of 
a Tory admmistiation, as a lord of tha admiral^* — 
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eren treachery cannot trust ; for the present, tbeierore, the 
best of princes must have contented himself \nth Lord Sand- 
wich. You would long since have received your final disniis- 
sioD and reward ; and I, my Lord, who do not esteem you the 
more for the high office you possess, would willingly have fol- 
lowed you to your retirement. There is surely something 
singularly benevolent in tlie character of our sovereign. From 
the moment he ascended the throne there is no crime of 
which human nature is capable (and I call upon the recorder* 
to witness it), that has not appeared venial in his sight f. 
With any other prince, the shameful desertion of him in the 
midst of that distress, which you alone had created, in the 
very crisis of danger, when he fancied he saw the throne 
already surrounded by men of virtue and abilities, would have 
outweighed the memory of your former services, liut his 
Majesty is full of justice, and understands the doctrine of 
compensations ; he remembers with gratitude bow soon you 
had accommodated your morals to the necessities of his ser- 
vice ; how cheerfully you had abandoned the engagements of 
private friendship, and renounced the most solemn professions 
to the public. The sacrifice of Lord Chatham was not lost 
upon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of deserting him 
may have done you no disservice in his esteem The instance 
was painful, but the principle might please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate while you Haltered the 
man. The expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, predetermined in the 
cabinet ; the power of depriving the subject of his birthright, 
attributed to a resolution of one branch of the legislature ; the 
constitution impudently invaded by the House of Commons ; 
the right of defending it treacherously renounced by the House 
of Lords : these are the strokes, my Lord, which, in the present 
reign, recommend to office and constitute a minister. They 
woidd have determined your sovereign's judgment if they had 
made no impression upon his heart. We need not look for 
any other species of merit to account for his taking the earliest 
opportunity to recall you to his councils ; yet you have other 
merit in abundance. Mr. Hine, the Duke of Portland, and 

* The late Chief Juatioe Eyre waa, at thia time, reeorder of London, — Es^ 

J The author here more particularly alludea to the pardon of M'Quirh 
the Keunedya. See Letter 
TOL. X. 
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Sir. Yorke, — breach of trust, robbery, and murder* * * § . Toil 
^ould think it a compliineut to your gallantry if I added tape 
to the catalogue, but the style of your amours secures you from 
resistance. 1 know how well these several charges have been 
defended. In the first instance, the breach of trust is sup- 
posed to have been its own reward. Mr. Bradshaw aiiirms upon 
his lionour (and so may the gift of smiling never depart from 
him!) that you reserved no part of Mr. Plino’s purchase- 
money for your own use, but that every shilling of it was 
scrupulously paid to Governor Burgoyne. Make haste, ray 
Lord, another patent, applied in time, may keep the Oaks! in 
the family ; if not, Birnham Wood, 1 fear, must come to the 
macaroni J. 

Tlio Duke of Portland was in life your earliest friend. In 
defence of his property ho had nothing to plead but equity 
agidnst Sir JumesLowlher, and prescription against thecrown§. 
You felt for your friend, hut the law tnust take its course. 
Posterity will scarce believe that Loi'd Bute’s son-in-law had 
barely interest enough at the Treasury to get his grant com- 
pleted before the general election 1|. 

Enougl) has been said of that detestable transaction, which 
ended in the death of Mr. Yorke. 1 cannot speak of it with- 
out horror and compassion. To excuse yourself, you publicly 
impeach your accomplice, and to his mind, perhaps, the acca- 
sation may be flattery ; but in murder you are both principals. 
It was once a question of emulation, and if the event had not 
disappointed the immediate schemes of the closet, it might 

* Thes^ pniiitff have nil bc<*n elucidated ; they relate to lline’s patent 
place ; Inglewood Forest, &c., in Cumberland, granted to Sir James Lowther 
by the crown, although it had been in possession of the Duke of Portland's 
fnmily for seventy years ; and the suicide of Charles Yorae, the lord chan- 
cellor, who cut his throat from political chagrin, immediately after hii 
appointment 

t A superb villa of Colonel Burgoyne, about this time advertised for 
•ale. 

t The person alluded to is the father of the late Mr. Christie, who was the 
auctioneer employed to sell the estate. 

§ Sir Jiunes Lowther was son-in-law to Lord Bnte by the marriage of one 
of his daughters. 

g It will appear by a pubsequent letter, that the duke's precipitation 
proved fatal to tlie grant. It looks like the hurry and confusion of a young 
nighwayman, who takes a few shillings, but leaves the purse and watch 
behind hint And yet the duke was an old offender. — JvNiua. 
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Still hive been a hopeful subject of jest and merriiaent lictweeu 
you 

This letter, mv Lord, is only a preface to my future corres- 
pondence; the reniaiuder of the summer shall be dedicated to 
your amiiseineiit. I mean now and then to relieve the neverity 
of your morning studies, and to prepare you for the Imsiness 
of the day. Witlioiil pretending to more than Mi. Bradshaw s 
sincerity, you may rely upon my attachment as long as yon 
ire in office. 

Will your Grace forgive me if 1 venture to express some 
anxiety for a man whom I know 3^011 do not love ? My Lord 
Weymouth has cowardice to plead, and a desertion of a later 
date than your own. You know the privy seal was iritondod 
for him ; and if you consider the dignity of the jiost ho 
deserted, you will hardly think it decent to quarter him on 
Mr. Kigby. Yet he must hiivo bread, my Lord ; or rather he 
must have wine *. ]f you deny him the cup, there will be no 
keeping him within the pale of the ministry. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER L. 

TO Ills GRACE THE DUKE OF ORAFTO,; 

Clity business is the burthen of this letter, Juiuiis connects it with the 
Duko of Grafton's name, solely for the soke of holding out his Grace, as much 
as possible, to public odium and obloquy. It relates that the secretary to the 
treasury under Lord North was as busy in dishdnourablo practices as Mr. 
Bradshaw, the secretary under the Duke of Grafton, had been. It insults 


* Lord Weymouth, upon deserting the ministry, was succeeded in the 
foreign department by the Earl of Rochford. The former nobletruin re- 
signed Dec. 10, 1770 , and the Duke of Gmfton on the preceding 28th 
of January. Lord Weymouth's attachment to the bottle furnishes the 
ground for the imagery with which the letter concludes. White’s, in St. 
James’s Street, was his favourite house, and his boon companions were the 
Duke of Bridgewater, Lord Gower, Ziord Thurlow, Mr. Kigby, and Mr. 
Gamier. He loved play but not deep. Although a 5on vivant, he kept 
faithfully the secrets of the closet, which gained him the esteem of the kkg, 
who honoured him with the garter, and made him a marquis withomt tlM 
neosumndatiou of any minister.^ So. 


A A a 
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mr defttli of Mr. Dingley, and brings into quaint oompartaon vitb hli 
fAto and bis relations to the duke, the name and character of the aoTereign ; 
lasily Ml. Horne is assailed, and accused of wavering, if not the desertion 
sf his former friends and principles. It is not one of Junius’s beat letters, 
yet it is not without some admirable strokes of genius and Indignation. — En. 

Mr Lord, July 9, 1771. 

The influence of your Grace’s fortune still seems to preside 
over the treasury ; the genius of Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. 
Robinson*. How remarkable it is (and I speak it not as a 
matter of reproach, but as something peculiar to your charac- 
ter), tliat you have never yet formed a friendship which has 
not been fatal to the object of it. adopted a cause to which, 
one way or other, you have not done mischief. Your attach- 
ment is infamy while it lasts, and whichever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and disgrace behind it. The deluded girl who 
vields to such a profligate, even while he is constant, forfeits 
her reputation as well as her innocence, and finds herself 
abandoned at last to misery and shame. Thus it happened 
with the best of princes. Poor Dingley, toofl I protest I 
hardly know which of them we ought most to lament, the un- 
happy man who sinks under the sense of his dishonour, or 
him who sur^dves it ; characters so finished are placed beyond 
the reach of panegyric. Death has fixed his seal upon Ding- 
ley ; and you, my Lord, have set your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the king was so unkindly 
received that I believe I shall never presume to trouble his 
Miijesty in that way again ; but my zeal for his service is superior 
to negloct, and, like Mr. Wilkes's patriotism, thrives by perse 
Cution. Yet his Majesty is much addicted to useful reading, 
and, if I am not ill informed, has honoured the Public Adver- 

* By an intorcepted letter from the Becretnry of the tivaanry, it appeared, 
that the frunda of government vere to he very active in supporting the minis* 
terial nomination of sheriflf8.«-Jv5ivs. 

Bobinson was now secretary of the treasury, and filled the same post of 
confidentiid agent to Lcrd North that Bradshaw bad before filled to the Duke 
of Qnifton. 

f Dingley was now just dead : and our author insinuates that he died 
of a broken heart in consequence of having be<*n so contemptuously treated at 
the preceding' election for Middieses, in which he had offered himself a can- 
didate at the request of the Duke of Grafton, but could not obtiun a 
nomination from any one freeholder, and waa afraid even to tt'wninate 
hiinaalL 
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tiief with particular attention. I have endeavoured, therefore, 
and not nvithout success (as perhaps you may remember), to 
furnish it with such interesting and edifying intelligence as 
probably would not reach him through any other channel 
The services you have done the nation, your integrity in 
office, and signal fidelity to your appit)ved good master, have 
been faithfully recorded. Nor have his own virtues been 
entirely neglected. These letters, my Lord, are read in other 
countries and in other languages ; and 1 think 1 may affirm, 
without vanity, that the gracious character of the best of 
princes is by this time not only perfectly known to his sub- 
jects, but tolerably well understood by the rest of Europe. 
In this respect, alone, I have the advantage of Mr. White- 
head* ** . His plan, I think, is too narrow. He seems to 
manufacture his verses for the sole use of the hero who is 
supposed to be the subject of thorn ; and, that his meaning 
mny not be exported in foreign bottoms, sets all translation 
at defiance. 

Your Grocers re-appointment to a seat in the cabinet was 
announced to the public by the ominous return of Lord Bute 
to this counntryf. When that noxious planet approaches 
England, he never fails to bring plague and pestilence along 
with him. The king already feels the malignant effect ot 
your influence over his councils ; your former ih ministration 
made Mr. Wilkes an alderman of London and n presentative 
of Middlesex ; your next appearance in office is marked with 
his election to the shrievalty ; in whatever measure you are 
concerned, you are not only disappointed of success, but always 
contrive to make the government of the best of princes 
Goutemptible in his own eyes and ridiculous to the whole 
world. Maki«g all due allowance for the effect of the minis- 
ter s declared interposition, Mr. Robinson’s activity |, and Mr 

* Poc^]aureate of the day. 

f Prom the continent, over a part of which he had been for some time 
travelling. 

X Junius was charged by the writers of the day, as well as by a more 
recent opponent, with having "debased his pretensions to greatness by 
engaging unsuccessfully in city polUics,'* He, however, does not appc.ir to 
have been the only unsuccessful politician who bad plunged into the mire 
London politics, as the following letter from that celebrated charsicter. Jack 
Rrbinsoo, written during the election of sherifis of London, will evince : — 

** Hr. Bobineon presents bis compliments to Mr. Smith. Hr* Harley 
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Hornes new zeal in support of administration*, we stiH 
want the genius of the Duke of Grafton to account for com- 
mitting the whole interest of government in the city to the 
conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon your faith- 
ful friend and emissary, Mr. Tonchet, for I know the difficulties 
of his situation, and tliat a few lottery tickets are of use to 
his economy. There is a proverb concerning persons in the 
predicament of this gentleman, which, however, cannot be 
btricily applied to him : they commence dupes and finish knaves, 

meets his ward publicly to day, to support Aldermen Plumbe and Kirkman. 
Tlie friends of government will be very active, and it is earnestly de- 
tired that you will exert yourself to the utmost of your power to support 
those aldenncn. It is thought it will he very advantageous to push the 
poll to day with as many friends as possible, therefore it is desired that 
you will pursue that conduct. Mr. Harley will be early in the city to- 
day, and to be heard of at his counting-house in Bridge Yard, Bucklersbury, 
and if you, or such person as you intrust in this matter, could see him to con- 
sult thereon, it tnigiit be benehcial to the cause. 

** Tuesday Morning, 25th of June, 1771, six o'clock. 

J. Robinson.*’ 

"To Beiij. Smith, Ksq.” 

This letter, intended for Mr. Benjamin Smitlt, the partner of Mr. Aider- 
man Nash, of dannoii Street, was, through the mistake of the messenger, 
delivered to Mr. Smith of Budge Row, who published it, together with 
an affidavit as to its verity, which had such an effect on the election, that 
Mr. Bull, who at the time was fourth on the poll, w:i8 ultimately retunied as 
one of the sheriffs of London, in conjunction W'ith Mr. Wilkes, another of the 
candidates for that important otfico. 

Mr. Horne (the celebrated Horne Tooke of a later period), bad long 
zealously fought on the side of the staunchest Whigs, and was an active mem- 
ber of the society for the supimrt of the Bill of Rights which had just dis- 
charged Wilkes’s debts. Alderman Oliver, who had also been as zealous an 
advocate on the same side, and had sullered himself to be committed with 
the lord mayor to the Tower, in support of his principles, for some reason 
or other became at this time jealous of the popularity cf Wilkes, aflIeGtad 
to rival him, and refused to serve in the office of sheriff if Wilkes were 
allowed to be his colleague. Horne joined with Townshend, and the 
society for the support of the Bill of Rights became divided into two 
grand parties. 

Wilkes united with Alderman Bull in proposing himself for the shrievalty, 
and in the contest that ensued between them with Oliver Kirkman, and 
Plumbe, obtained a huge miijority both for himself and his colleague, 
leaving Oliver, though supported by all the efforts of Home, the lowest on 
the poll. 

It was in consequence of the conduct thus pursued by Home, and which 
was fatal to the popular cause, that Juuius chose to repraeeni him as brUtad 
hy the ministry. 
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Now, Mr. Toucbct’s character is uniform I am convincoJ 
tliat his sentiments never depended upon his circumstances, 
and that, in the most prosperous state of his fortune, he was 
always the very man he is at present ; but was there no other 
person of rank and consequence in the city whom gt»veriinient 
could confide in but a notorious Jacobite ? Did you imagine 
that the whole body of the dissenteis’i^. that the whole Whig 
interest of London would attend at a Icvce, and suhinit to the 
directions of a notorious Jacobite? Was there no AVJiig 
magistrate in the city to whom the servants of George the 
Third could intrust tlie management of a business so very 
interesting to their master as the election of sheriifs ? Is there 
no room at St. James’s but for Scotchmen and Jacobi res ? 
My Lord, I do not mean to question tho sincerity of Mr. 
Hai’ley s attachment to his IVIajesty s govennnent. Sinco the 
commencement of the present reign 1 have seen still greater 
contradictions reconciled. The principles of these worthy 
Jacobites are not so absurd as they have been represented : 
their ideas of divine right are not so much annexed to the 
person or family as to the political character of the sovereign. 
Had there ever been on honest man among tho Stuarts, his 
Maiesty s present friends would have been Whigs upon prin- 
ciple. But the conversion of the best of princ' s has removed 
their scruples. They have forgiven him sins of his 
Hanoverian ancestors, and acknowledge the hand of Providence 
in the descent of llie crown upon the head of a true Stuart, 
In you, my Lord, they also behold, with a kind of predilection 
which borders upon loyalty, the natural representative of that 
illustrious family. The mode of your descent from Charles 
the Second is only a bar to your pretensions to the crowni, and 
no way inteiyupts the regularity of your succession to all the 
virtues of the Stuarts, 

The unfortunate success of the Bev. Mr. Horne s endea- 
vours in support of the ministerial nomination of slierifTs, 
will, I fear, obstruct his preferment. Permit me to recom- 
mend him to your Grace’s protection ; you will find him 
copiously gifted with those qualities of the heart which usuiilly 
direct you in the choice of your friendships. He, too, was 

* The family of the Uail^i were originally diMcntert, and the allufiion ii 
to Aif h€L 
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Mr Wilkes's friend, and as incapable as you are of the liberal 
resentment of a gentleman. No, my Lord, it vms the solitaiy, 
vindictive malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of 
his fnend, until he thought they quickened into public life, 
and feasting with a rancorous rapture upon the sordid catar 
logiie of his distresses*. Now let him go back to his cloister, 
— »the church is a proper retreat for him ; in his principles 
he is already a bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me from my natural 
moderation. Let me return to your Grace. You are the 
pillow upon which I am determined to rest all my resentments. 
What idea can the best of sovereigns form to himself of his 
own government? In what repute can he conceive that he 
stands with his people, when he sees, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that, whatever be the office, the suspicion of his 
favour is fatal to the candidate, and that when the party he 
wislies well to has the fairest prospect of success, if his royal 
inclination should unfortunately discovered, it drops like 
an acid, and turns the' election. This event, among others, 
may perhaps contribute to open bis Majesty's eyes to his real 
honour and interest. In spite of all your Grace’s ingenuity, 
he may at last perceive the inconvenience of selecting, with 
such a curious felicity, every villain in the nation to till the 
various departments of his government. Yet I should be 
Sony to confine him in the choice either of his footmen or his 
friends. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LI. 

FROM THE REVEREKD MR. ilORNE TO JIX7II78. 

Sir, July 18, 1771. 

Farce, Comedy, and Tragedy — Wilkes, Foote,RT\d Junius j — 
united at the same time against one poor parson, are fearful 

* See note to Letter 52, post, p. 865. 

i" In consequence of his defection from the Wllig<^ Mr. Home had lost 
his popularity ; upon which reverse Foote, the great mimic and fiirce writer^ 
ventured to caricature Home's negligence of dress on the stage. While Mr- 
Horne pretends to tremble beneath the comic efforts of Foote and the trayk. 
efforts of Junius, he stiU wishes the worid to regurd Wilkes’s opposition to Iub 
is a mere fat'cc. 
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cdds ; the two former are only labouring in tkeir vocation, and 
may equally plead, in excuse, that their aim is a livelihood. 
1 admit the plea for the second — his is an honest calling, and 
my clothes \^ere lawful game; butl cannot so readily approve 
Mr. Wilkes, or commend him for making patriotism a trade, 
and a fraudulent trade. Hut what shall 1 say to Junius ? the 
grave, the solemn, the didiictic ! liidicule, indeed, htis been 
ridiculously called the test of truth ; but surely to confess that 
you lose your natural moderation when mention is made of 
the man, does not promise much truth or justice when you 
speak of him yourself. 

You charge me with “ a new zeal in support of administra- 
tion," and with ** endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomination of shcrifTs.” The reputation which your talents 
have deservedly gained to the signature of Junius, draws from 
me a reply which 1 disdained to give to the anonymous lies of 
Mr. Wilkes. You make frequent use of the word gentleman, 
1 only call myself a man, and desire no other distinction ; if 
you are either, you aro bound to make good your charges, or 
to confess that you have dune mo a hasty injustice upon nt 
authority. 

1 put the matter fairly to issue. I say, that so far from 
any new “ zeal in support of administration," I »m pos-^assod 
with the utmost abhorrence of their measures . and that I 
have ever show'n myself, and am still ready, in any rational 
manner, to lay down all I have — my life — in opposition to 
those measures. I say, that 1 have not, and never have had, 
any communication or connection of qny kind, directly or 
indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial man, or any of 
their adherents ; that I never have received, or solicited, or 
expected, or desired, or do now hope for, any reward of any 
sort, from any party or set of men in administration or opposi- 
tion ; I say, that 1 never used any ** endeavours in support of 
the ministerial nomination of sheriffs." That I did not solicit 
any one liveryman for his vote for any one of the candidate*, 
nor employ any other person to solicit ; and that I did not 
wiite one single line or word in fa' Dur of Messrs. Phimbe and 
Kirkman*, whom I understand to have been supported by tJio 
ministry. 

* Plnmbe and Kirkman were the real government candidates for the 
ihrievnltj, OUver stood alone. Yet Jnoius, availing himeelf of this hut 
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You are bound to refute what I here advance, or to lose 
your credit for veracity : you must produce facts; surmise and 
general abuse, in however elegant language, ought not to psisa 
for proofs ; you have every advantage, and 1 have every disad- 
vantage ; you are unknown, I give my name ; all parties both 
in and out of administration have their reasons (which I shall 
relate hereafter) for uniting in their wishes against me ; and 
the popular prejudice is as strongly in your favour as it is 
violent against tiie parson*. 

gentleman’s opposition to Wilkes, was shrewdly desirous of impressing on tie 
world nn idea that they hnJ all been supported by government with a view 
of throwing out Wilkes and his avowed colleague Bull. 

* This pnnigraph Mr. Home was accused of borrowing from Mr. Hugh 
Kelly, author of False DJicact/f and seyeral other dramatic pieces, as will 
appear fmm the following letter addressed to that gentleman 

For the Public AdvertUer, 

TO THE RKY. HlL IIOUHE. 

Sir, July 20<A, 1771. 

Happening to oe at a distance from London, yonr letter to J uniiis did not 
fall into my hands till yesterday, when I confess 1 read it with equal 
astonishment and indignation ; and, though it may be inconsistent with 
the generosity of nn Englishman to strike the fadltn, there is something 
so peculiarly unmanly in your conduct, that it is impossible to let you escape 
without some memorandums of your judgment when the case is, and when 
the aise is not your own. 

Do you remember, Sir, Friday, April 80, 1771, when you harangued 
the freeholders for Middlesex for three tedious hours, at the assembly 
room at Mile End ; when you urged random accusations yourself against 
others, for their supposed connection with goveniinent; when you par* 
ticularly attacked Mr. Kelly as the immediate champion of administration, 
and affirmed with great pathos that be was employed at the soldier’s trial at 
Guildford to vindicate the wanton eflfusion of innocent blood 1 

I have no connection with Mr. Kelly, Sir, nor do I by any means 
profess myself of his political faith ; but if fame says true, he has been 
no apostate to his principles ; has betrayed no friendship; an^l introduce him 
solely here, that the world may see how conformable the tenor of Mr. Home's 
conduct is to the candour of his professions. The following, Sir, is your 
speech relative to the Guildford nffitir : 

** It is necessary to give you an account of Maclean's trial, because the 
nidge forbad it being taken down by any one, exeej^t it was ffovemment. 
It bfiB never been published. A very false account of this trial has indeed 
been published by Mr. Kelly, who was paid and brought down to Guildford 
for that purpose, and who lodgings taken for him there, and who was 

fiimiliatlY convemnt with a fjsnUeman, vboie nam 1 (lull not mention now, 

lest it sbouJd teem to proceed from reaentment in tne for an account lliaro te 

Mttle with him neit week. Howe'iet, one i ongH* to teii yoa, 

this wsur foromav of the larjr.” 
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Singiilnr as my present situation is, it is neither painful, 
nor was it unforeseen. He is not fit for public business uho 
does not, even at his entrance, prepare his ir.ind for smh an 
event. Health, fortune, tranquillity, and private connections 
1 have sacrificed upon the altar of the public; and the only 
return I receive, btjcause 1 will not concur to dupe and mislead 
a senseless multitude, is barely that they have not yot torn me 
in pieces ; that this has been the only return is my pride, and 
a source of more real salisbiction than honours or prosperity 
I can practise before I am old tlic lessons 1 learned in my 
youih, nor shall 1 ever forgat the words of my ancient 
monitor*, 

" ' Ti« the lust key-stono 

That maki'a the arch : iho rest that ilu*re w«*r« put, 

Are uuthiii^ till tiiat enmeft to bind and shut. 

Then htmuU it a triumphal niaik 1 thru imm 
tdiacrve the strength, the hoight, the why and when 
It was erected ; and still walking under, 

Meet some new inattc*r to look up at and wonder 1*’ 

JOHN HORNE. 

** Mr. Kelly, in the address prefixed to his play, w'hich you and other 
advocates for the frmlom of the press so basely drove from the theatre, 
after saying some civil ihingt relative to the character which he hud heard of 
your dispoHition, and which your perHdy to that true friend of the con- 
stiCucion, Mr. Wilkes, has clearly proved you never iiior* "•!, thus expresses 
hiins^df : 

" But though Mr. Kelly readily makes this concession in favour of Mr, 
Horne’s private character, he must observe that the constitution of this 
country, for the purity of which Mr. Home is so strenuous nii advxnie, does 
not Allow the mere hdi^ of any man to be posiUm evidence ; nor com- 
pliment his simple conjecture with the force of a*/act. Fur this reason Mr. 
Horne should be extremely cautious how he osserts anything to the 
prejudice of another's reputation. Hearsay nuihority is not enough for this 
purpose ; he skould know of his own hnovslmlgc what he asserts upon his 
own vot'd; and be certain in his proof where he is peremptory in his 
accusatiotL* 

** Honestly, now, Mr. Horne, had you not this paragraph either in your 
head, or your heart, at the time you were writing the following passage 
to J unins 1 

* You are bound to nfnte,* Sac, “ WiiiPCOBii.” 

To this letter Mr. Homo did not return any answer. 

* B. Jonson, of whose writings Mr. Home Touke was remarkably fond. 

The Sad Shpherd of th.it author is called his favourite poem in the Divi<T> 
Mono of Purley.*’ The present quotation is from his •uuk Eh 

e^sde to Sir Edward Sackville, now Earl of Dorset. ?o\\o, ^ 
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LETTER LII. 

TO THE REYEEEKD MB. HOBNE. 

Sir, July 24, 1771. 

I CANNOT descend to an altercation with you in the news- 
papers. But since I have attacked your character, and you 
comjdain of injustice, I think you have some right to an 
explanation. You defy me to prove that you ever solicited a 
vote, or wrote a word in support of the ministerial aldermen. 
Sir, I did never suspect you of such gross folly. It w'ould 
have been impossible for Mr. Home to have solicited votes, 
and very dilficult to have written for the newspapers in 
defence of that cause, without being detected and brought to 
shame. Neither do I pretend to any intelligence concerning 
you, or to know more of your conduct than you yourself have 
thought proper to communicate to the public. It is from 
your own letters I conclude that you have sold yourself to 
the ministry* ; or, if that charge is too severe, and supposing 
it possible* to be deceived by appearances so very strongly 
against you, what are your friends to say in yonr defence ? 
Must they not confess that, to gratify your personal hatred of 
Mr. Wilkes, you sacrificed, as far as depended upon your 
interest and abilities, the cause of the country V I can make 
allowance for the violence of the passions, and, if ever I 
should be convinced that you had no motive but to destroy 
Wilkes, 1 shall then be ready to do justice to your character, 
and to declare to the world, that I despise you somewhat less 
than 1 do at present. But, as a public man, I must for ever 
condemn you. You cannot but know, nay, you d^e not pre- 
tend to be ignorant, that the highest gratification of which 

the most detestable in this nation is capable would 

have been the defeat of Wilkes. Iknow that man much 
better than any of you. Nature intended him only for a 
good-humoured fool. A systematical education, with long 
practice, has made him a consummate hypocrite. Yet this 
man, to say nothing of his worthy ministers, you have most 
assiduously laboured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was 

* The Iptten written by Mr. Home in the dispute with Mr. Wilken 8m 
tile fidisequeiit note as well as me appended to Private Letter, Na. SA 
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not necessary you should solicit votes for his opponents. 
We incline the baluncc as effectually by lessening the woight 
in one scale as by increasing it in the other. 

The mode of your attacle ujwu Wilkes (though I am far 
from thinking meanly of your abilities) convinces me, that 
you either want judgment extremely, or that you are blinded 
by your resentment. You ought to have foreseen that the 
charges you urged against Wilkes could never do him any 
mischief. After all, when we expected discoveries highly 
interesting to the community, what a pitiful detail did it 
end in ! Some old clothes— a Welch pony — a French foot- 
man, and a hamper of claret*. Indeed, Mr. Horne, the 

* The facts here alluded to were as follow : — The Inte Mr. Tooke, 
then Mr. Horne, while travelling on the continent wim introduced to Mr. 
Wilkes, at that time resident in Paris, which led to a suhseqiieni intimacy, 
and apparently warm friendship. Mr. llorne, on leaving that gny metro- 
polis, left behind him, in the care of Mr. Wilkes, several suits of clothes of 
the most fashionable Paritiian manufacture, being ill adapted to the clerical 
profession, as well as ill ciilciilated to please the taste or suit the inan- 
ners of the people of this country. In a political quarrel which occurred 
between these gentlemen, shortly previous to the date of this letter, and 
which was the subject of a long and ncriinonifuis altercation in the PuUie 
Advtriiiftrt Mr. Horne accused Mr. Wilkes with having, in the midst of his 
distress, pawned the clothes intrusted to his custody ; with coniniissioiiing 
Mr. Horne's brother-in-law to purchase a pony which he n* "'T paid for ; with 
drinking clarvt while detained in the King’s Bench prison , with eiideavonr* 
ing to make his brother chamberlain of London ; and will, retaining in his 
service six domestics, three of whom were French. As these, with several 
other charges, were detailed to the public by 3Ir. Home in thirteen or four- 
teen very long letters, the editor will not here transcribe them, but content 
himself with inserting several detached parts of Mr. Wilkes's defence a^nst 
these accusations, as they contiiii some carious facts, and are illustrative of 
the subject more particularly adverted to in the text by the author. 

• For ilvt PuMic AdveHiser, 

TO THE BKV. NR. HORNE. 

Sir, prince’s Court, Saturday, May 18. 

Tour first letter of May 14, told me that you “ blamed my public conduct,** 
and " would not open any account with me on the score of private character.* 
A third letter is this day addressed to me. Not a word hitherto ** of my 
public conduct,” but many false and malignant attacks about Mr. Wild- 
man, yonr brother-in-law, who formerly kept the Bedford Head, in South- 
ampton Street, Covent G^en, and your old cloth's. The public will impute 
tbc impertinence of such a dispute to its author, and pardon my calling their 
attention for a few moments to scenes of so trifling a nature, because it is ia 
lustification of an innocent man. 

When you left Paris in May 1767, you desired me to take «UM el 
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pubLo should, and will, forgive him his claret and his foot* 
men, and even the ambition of making his brother chamber- 
lain of London, as long os he stands forth against a ministry 

your old clothes, for you meant to return in a few months, and they could b« 
of no use to you in England. The morning of your depaituie you Mot oi 
the follnwiiig letter : 

" Dear Sir, 

** According to your permission I leave with you 
1 suit of scarlft end gold 1 i « 

1 suit of white and siher j ® 

1 suit of hlue and silver camblet. 

1 suit of flowered silk. 

1 suit of black silk. 

And 1 black velvet surtout. 

** If you have any fellow-feeling j’oii cannot but be kind to them ; since they 
too, as well as yourself, are outlawed in England ; and on the same account 
— their superior worth. 

** I am, Dear Sir, 

**Your very Affectionate, 

" Humble Servant, 

"Paris, May 25, 1767.” “ Jouu Horne.” 

This letter I returned to you at the King's Bench, and at the bottom of it 
the following memorandum in my own hand writing : ” Nov. 21, 1767, sent 
to Mr. PoncTiaud’s in the Hue St Sauveur.” I left Paris Nov. 22, 1767, 
and therefore thought it proper the day before to send your clothes whet's 1 
was sure they would be perfectly safe, to Mr. Panchaud’s, the great Eng* 
lish banker's. They remained in my house, Kuc dcs Saint Peres, only from 
May till the November following, nor was any demand, or request, made to 
me about them by Mr. Wildman, or any one else. You are forced to own " 1 
have received a letter within the last three months from Mr. Panchaud, in- 
forming me that they (t/ie clothes) have long been in bis possession.” Examine 
the banker’s books. You will find the date is Nov. 21, 1767. You say, 
" for my own part 1 never made the least inquiry after my clothes.’ 1 aup- 
pose for the plainest reason in the world. You knew where they were, 
and that they could be no psrt of a clergyman’s dress Ki England, but 
that you were sure of so rich a wardrobe on your next tour to Prance or 
Italy, ns Paris would probably be your route. This is all 1 know of the 
VMftmeato pretiasa of Eutrapelwe. I hope, Sir, the putting them on 
will not have the same effect on you as they formerly had on his ac- 
quaintance. 

Cum pulehrit tunicie sumet nova consilia et spes ; 

Bormiet in Incem ; acorto postponet honestum 

Officium ; niuamos altenoe paeceL 

Tour cbaige about ynnr brother-in-law, Mr. Wildman, is ^nally imjnat 
When I was in England, in October, 1766, 1 lodged at Mr. Wildman’s house 
tai Aigyle Buildings, on his own most pressing invitation. 1 had long known 
hiijy and for aevenl years belonged to a club which met once a we^ U the 
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ftnd parliament who are doing everything they can to enslave 
the country, and ns long as he is a tlkorn in the kings side. 
You will not suspect me of setting up Wilkes for a perfect cha- 


Bedford Hoad. Mr. Wildmnii doairod to be considered at this time ns tbe 
warm pnrtiann of Mr. Wilkoa. He b<*gf*ed that he might ho useful m far ns 
he could to rue and my friends. I naked him to buy a little Welch liorao for 
a lady in France, to whom I was desirous of paying ii coin pi intent. 1 fixed 
the price, and insisted on paying him rit that very time, which 1 did. About 
a year afterwards Mr. Wildman fulfilled my commiHsioii. purchased me ii 
Welch pony, and sent it to Colais. This was the single transaction of 
my own with your brother-in-law at that time. 1 ga\e him two or three 
trifling enmmisainns from Mon.Hieiir Saint Foj/ for arrack, &c., which were 
to be forwarded to Pariii. I believe they w'ere sent, but they never passed 
through my hands, nor do I know whether Mr. Wildman has }et been (laid 
for those trifles, the whole of which amounted only, us he told me, to about 
thirty pounds. 

Your endeavours to create a coolness between Mr. Cotes and me lire 
clearly seim tbrougb, and will prove ineffectual. You made tlio same 
attempt on the late Mr. SU'rne and me with the same success. In yoiu letter 
to me at Paris, dated Jan. 3, 1766, you say, ** 1 passed a week with Sterne 
at Lyons, and am to meet him again at Sienna in the suiiini'u.^ Forgive my 
quest on, and do not answer it if it is impertinent. Is there niis cause 
of coldness between you and Sterne; ho speaks very huiidsoinely of you, 
when it is absolutely necessary to speak at all ; but not with that imnnth 
and cnt/iusicum that I expect from every one that knowii you. Ho not let 
me cause a coldness betw<*en you if there is none. 1 am Jble uiy qucatioii 
it at leR.st impnident, and my jealousy blameable.” 

In your second letter you say, the nature of our intern/ ii for it cannot 
be called a connection/* and afterwards, ** in my return from Italy to Eng- 
land in the year 1767, I saw reasons sufficient nev^r more to ti'tmt tfon. with 
a nngU line ; " and in your third letter you pretend that you had even in 
1767, " infinite contempt for the very name of JU^r. Wilkes.’* However, on 
the 17th of last May, you write me another letter on iny going to Fulham, 
while my house here was re|tairing, to recommend eix tradeKnien to me, to 
tell me how mott sincerely you were mine, &c. You add, 1 could not for- 
bear showing \tiy friendship to you by letting you know \ our frieiids." You 
will find, Sir, that it requires more memory as well as wit than fails to one 
man’s share, to support a long chain of falsehoods. You are lot,! niid be- 
wildered in the intricacies of error. The jiath of truth you w'ould find more 
easy and bonoitmhle. 

You assert ** I ffiund that all the private letters of your friends were regu- 
larly p.T8ted in a hook, and read over indiscriminately, not only to your 
friends and acquaintance, but to every visitor.” I glory, Sir, in having four 
large volumes of manuscript letters, nany of them written by the first men of 
this age. 1 esteem them my most valuable possession. Why is the pleasute 
of an elegant and instructive epistle to perish with the hour it is received 1 
To the care and attention of Cicert/s friends in preserving that great 
.HfOman'e letters we owe the heat history of Rome for a most intereitii| 
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- meter. The question to the puhlic is, inhere shall ire find a 
man who, with purer principles, will go the lengths and run 

period of about forty yean. You mistake when you talk of all the private 
leCtere of your Jiiindu My care has extended only to letten of particular 
^eiids on particular occasions, or to letters of business, taste, or literature. 
The originals of such 1 have preserved ; never any copies of my own letters, 
unless when I wrote to a secretary of state, to a Talbot, a Martin, or a Home. 
When you add, ''that they are read over indiscriminately, not only to your 
friends and acquaintance, but to every visitor,** you knowingly advance a 
falsehood. So much of your time has wsed with me that you are sen- 
sible very few of niy friends have ever heard of the volumes 1 mentioned. 
The preservation of a letter is surely a compliment to the w'ritcr. But, 
although 1 approve the preservation in general, I highly disapprove the pub- 
lication of any private letters. However, there are cases which justly call 
them forth to light. Mr. Onslow’s first letter was after great importunity 
from you printed by me, to justify what you had said at Epsom. The 
second you printed, without my consent, from a copy I suliered you 
to take. 

The pamphlet you mention has not yet leen. puhlished. I have now before 
me the copy, corrected with your own hand, which you gave me at Paris. 
The following passage 1 am sure you will read at this time with particular 
satisfactioii, and 1 reserve it for you, pour la bonne louche* 

** We have seen, by Mr» Wilke9*t treatment, that no man who is not, and 
who has not always been, absolutely perfect himself, must dare to arraign the 
measures of a minister. 

"It is not sufKcient that he pay an inviolable regard to the laws ; 
that be be a man of the strictest and most unimpeached honour ; that he be 
endowed with superior abilities and qualifications ; that he be blessed with a 
benevolent, generous, noble, free soul ; that he be inflexible, incorruptible, 
and brave ; that he prefer infinitely the public welfare to his own interest, 
peace, and safety ; that his life be ever in his band, ready to be laid down 
cheerfully for the liberty of his country ; and that he be dauntless and un- 
wearied in her service. All this avails him nothing. 

" If it can be proved (though by the base means of treachery and 
that ill some unguarded, wanton hour, he has uttered an indecent word or 
penned a loose expression — away with such a fellow from the earth — ^it ii not 
fit that he should live," «. 

After a variety of accusation! of private crimes you effect to cover the 
whole with the veil of hypocrieym l^u say, I have mentioned these at- 
ciunstances not as any charges against yon, though no doubt they will 
operate as such.” Had your turn. Sir, been to divinity, in the subtleties ol 
the schools you would have outshone Thomas Aquinas or Buns Scotus, in 
treachery even the priest Malagrida. 

You have in your late letters to me accused me of almost every crim^ 
ikf which the most diabolical heart is capable. When you wrote the letters 
to Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, I had only one crime, of which I owri I 
kave not repented. '' Mr* Jf’ilkefe crime is well known te have been bk 
epposiug end exposing the measures of Lord Suie^ 
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the hazards that he has done ? the season calls for such a 
jnan, and he ought to he supported. What would have been 

•*The two Humes, Johnson, Murphy, Ralph, Smollett, Shebbonre, &c., 
4bc., all authors pensioned, or promised, had been let loose on him in vain. 
The lord steward of his Majesty's household (who has continued 

in that post through every revolution of ministry), and the treasurer to 
the Princess Dowager of ^V^ale8 (who togetlicr with tliat office has a pension 
fi*r himself and a reversion for his son), had separately endeavoured to com* 
mit a murder on his body, with as littlo success as otltjcrs had attempted hU 
rejmtaliini ; for tliey found him tam Marie tjvavi Mcrcurio, 

** The intended aiss.i8si nation of him by Forbes and Dun had miscarried. 

** The s( cretaries of state had seised his papers, and confined his per* 
son to close iinprisonnieni. They had trilled with and eluded the Habeas 
Corpus. But still he ruse superior to them all, and hoJUcd alone the insatu 
able maliee oj all his persecutors ; for though they had in a manner ruined 
his private fortunes, his public character remained entire. They had spilt 
bis blood indeed ; but they hud not taken his life, and with it still were left 

* The unconquerable mind, and freedom's holy Hame.' 

It remained then to make one general attack upon him at onco of eft^ry 
power of th«* state, each in its separate capacity. The reverend name of 
Majesty itself was misapplied to this business. The House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, and the Court of King's Ilench, through the little agency 
of Carrington, Kidgell, Curry, Webb, Faden, Sandwich, make one general 
assault" 

• * • • • II 

As you mentioned a promise you bad obtained of being o- of the chap^ 
lains to his Majestit, I shall conclude my present eictracts wit'.t the following 
passage which will show how peculiarly fitted you are to be a dvmesiio 
eluiplain to our present sovereign, 

“ Sheridan is at Blois by order of his Majesty, and with a pension, invent* 
ing a method to give the proper pronunciation of the English language to 
•Hangers, by means of sounds burrowed from thetr own. And he begins 
with the French. 

remember a few years ago when an attempt was made to prove Lord 
Oirborough an idiot. The c<'iiriBel on both sides produced the same instance ; 
one of his wit, the%ther of his folly. His servants were puzsled once to un- 
pack a kirge box, and his lordship advised them to do with it as they did 
with oysters — put it in the lire, and it would gape. 

This commission of Sberidai. appear* to me equally equivocal. And 
•bould a similar statute he at any time aU/empted against his Majesty^ they 
who do not know him may be apt to suspect that he employed Sheridan in 
this manner, not so much for the sake of foreigners as of his own subjects, 
Olid had permitted him to amuse himself abroad, to prevent his spoiling our 
pranunciation at home.” 

asset* 

Am 1 to ansv-er your impertinence about claret and French servants 1 It 
thall be in one word. 1 Vsave not purchased a bottle of claret airce I 
left ibe King^s Jlench. Oni j two French iervanfs are in xnj family At 
TOli. 1. B U 
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the triumph of that odious hypocrite and his minions, if 
Wilkes had been defeated ! It was not your fault, reverend 
Sir, that he did not ei\joy it completely. But now, I promise 

old woman who has many years attended my daughter, and a footman, whom 
I esteem, as 1 have often told you, not as a Frenchman, but for his singular 
fidelity to an Englishman during a course of several years when 1 had the 
honour of being exiled. 1 have reason to believe that from hence originated 
your hatred to him. 

You assert ** though 1 knew not the person of any one man in opposition, 
I quitted all my friends and connections when I joined the public cause ; 
and with my eyes open, exchanged case and fair fame for labour and re* 
pru.tch." I desire to know what one friend, and what single connection you 
have quitted fur the public cause. Your fair fame at Eaton and Cam* 
bridge survived a very short time your abode at either of these places. Will 
you call an Italian gentleman now in town, your confident during your 
whole residence at Genoa, to testify the morality of your conduct in Italy I 
But I will not write the life of Jonathan Wild, nor of Orator Henley. 

You declare ** ministerial and court favour I know I can never have, and 
for public favour I will never be a candidate. I chose to tell them that, as 
far us it aftects myself, J laugh at the displeasure of both,** You well 
know that no minister will ever dare openly to give you any mark of court 
favour, at lea t in the church ; many secret favours you may, you do expect, 
and some 1 believe actually receive. The public you have abandoned in 
despair, after an assidocus courtship of near four years, but remember, 
ISir, when you say, that yon laugh at their displeasure, the force of truth 
h.is extorted even from Lord Mansfield the following declaration : *'The people 
are almost always in the right. The great may sometimes be in the wrong, 
but the body of the people are always in the right." 

In your first letter you declare ** it is necessary to give a short history of 
the commencevutni, progress, and conclusion of the intercourse between us." 
In your second you sny ** The nature of our intercourse (for it cannot be called 
a connection), will best appear from the situation of each of us at its com- 
mencmenC* Your situation shall be explained by yourself from the words 
of the first letter you ever wrote to me. 

** Yon arc entering into a correspondence with a parson, and I am a little 
apprehensive lest that title should disgust you ; but give me leave to assure 
you I am not ordained a hypocrite. 

" It is tnie I have suffered the infectious hand of a bishop to be waved 
o^er me, whose imposition, like the sop given to Judas, is only a signal for 
the devil to enter. It is true that usually at that touch— fugiunt pndor, 
vcTumque, fide<que. In quorum sobeunt locum fraudes, dolique, inridisque, 
&c., &c., but I hope I have escaped the contagion : and if 1 have not, if yon 
•honld It any time discover the blaok spot under the tongue, assist am 
lindhr to conquer the prejudices of education and profession." 

I am, Sr, &«., 

Jobh Wiucm 
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you, you have so little power to do mischief, that I much 
question whether the ininisti*y will adhere to the promises 
they have made you. It will "be in vain to say that I am a 
partisan of Mr. Wilkes, or pei*soiially your enemy. You will 
convince no man, for you do not believe it yourself. Yet, 
I confess, I am a little ofTended at the low mte at which you 
seem to value my understanding. I bog, Mr. Horne, you will 
hereafter believe that I measure ihc integrity of men by their 
conduct, not by their professions. Such tales may entertain 
Mr. Oliver or your grandmother, but, trust me, they are 
thrown away upon Junius. 

You say you are a man. Was it generous, was it manly, 
repeatedly to introduce into a newspaper the name of a young 
lady*, with whom you must heretofore have lived on terms 
of politeness and good humour? But 1 have done w'ith you. 
In m?/ opinion 5 'our credit is irrecoverably ruined. Mr. 
Townshend, I think, is nearly in the same predicament. 
Poor Oliver has been shamefuPy duped by you. You have 
made him sacrifice all the honour he got by his imprison- 
ment. As for Mr. Sawbridgef, whose cliunictcr I really 
respect, I am astonished he does not see through your dupli- 
city. Never was so base a design so poorly conducted. 
This letter, you sec, is not intended f(»r the )>‘ldic; hut if 
you think it will do you any service, you are a;, liberty to 
publish it. 

JUNIUSJ. 

• Homo had taken lil)ertie8 with the name of Miss Wilkps in hU public 
letters in some of the newspapers — and liberties which no misconduct of hers 
had entitled him to take. 

t Townshend and iSawliridge had been persuaded by Horne* to unite in sup- 
porting Oliver agifinst Wilkes ; ntid both, in ccuiseqiiencc hereof, forfeited 
much of their popularity from this moment, and were accused of gross want 
of understanding, and by some of tergiversation. 

X This letter was transmitted privately by the ytrinter to Mr. Home, by 
Junius's request. Mr. Horne returned it to the printer with directions to 
publish 

The reason for such private transmission was, that it was not Junius’s wish 
to increase those divisions which Home and Oliver had so unwisely pro- 
voked in the Bill of Bights Society by an open contest between bimself and 
any one of ita members. 


V IS 9 
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LETTER LIII. 

FROM TflK rtEVlLREN'l) MB. HOUNE TO JUNIUS. 

8ir, July 31, 1771. 

You have disappointed me. When I told you that buriaisi 
and general ahuse, in however elegiint language, ouglit not 
to pass for proofs, I evidently hinted at tliO rei)ly whicii i 
expected ; but you have dropped your usual elegance, and 
Bcem willing to try what will be the eHect of surmise and 
general ahuse in very coarse language. Your answer to my 
l<?tter (w’hich, 1 hope, was cool and temperate and modest ), 
bus convinced me that my idea of a man is superior to yousN 
of a ffcntlnnan. Of your former letters 1 have always said 
viateriern superahat ojnts: I do not think so of the present; 
the principhis are more detestable than the expressions are 
moiiii and illiberal. 1 am coiitetilcd that all those w^lioadop* 
the one should for ever load me with the other. 

I appeal to the comraou seii.so of the public, to which I 
have ever directed myself. 1 believe they have it; though 
J am sometimes half inclined to suspect that Mr. WilknH 
has formed r truer judgment of mankind than 1 ha\c, 
However, of this J am sure, that there is nothing else upon 
which to place a steady reliance. Trick and low cunning, 
and addressing their prejudices and passions, may be the 
fittest means to cany a particular point ; but if they have 
not common sense, there is no prospect of gaining for them 
any real permanent good. The same passions which have 
been artfully used by an honest man for their advaninge, 
may be more artfully employed by a dishonest man for their 
destruction. 1 desire them to apply their common sense to 
this letter of Junius, not for ray sake, but their own; it 
concerns them most nearly, for the principles it contains load 
to disgrace and ruin, and are inconsistent with every notion ol 
civil society. 

The charges which Junius has bmught against me are 
made ridiculous by his own inconsistency and self-contradic- 
tion. He charges me positively with “anew zeal in support 
of administration and with “ endeavours in support of the 
ministerial nomination of sheritTs.’* And he assigns two 
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incoDsisleut motives for my conduct; cither that I havo 
sold myself to tlie miui8tr3%” or am instigated “ by the 
solitary vindictive vialice of a monk either that I am influ- 
enced by a sordid desire of gain^ or am hurried on by “ per- 
sonal hatred and blinded hy reaentment,'' In his letter to 
the Duke of Grafton he supj)08e8 mo actuated by both ; in 
bis letter to me he at first doubts which of the two, whether 
interest or revenge is my motive; however, at Inst he deter- 
mines for the former, and again positively asserts that “ the 
ministry have made me promises yet ho produces no in- 
'^tauce of corruption, nor pretends to have any intelligenco 
•f a ministerial connection: ho mentions no came of per- 
sonal haired to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reason for my resentment 
^ r revenge ; nor has M r. Wilkes himself over hinted any, 
j hough n?peatcdly p‘*esscd*. When Junius is called upon to 

* In one of tjhc letters aJdrcMsed to Mr. Wilkes by Mr. Horne, during the 
'orcatiuu spoken of in the ’ '^ceding noten, the latter thus explains himself 
• ith respec*. to his support oi e former, a» well as to the motives which in- 
i ;oed him to withdraw it. 1.. this extract Mr. Horne also gives n general 
iiud able outline of his political opinions, from which ho does not appear to 
. ve materiidly varied to the day of liis death. ** I was your friend only for 
vne sake uf the public cause ; that reason does in certain matters remain ; as 
far as it renmins, so tar I am still your friend, and therchoo, I said in my 
first letter, ‘ tlio public should know how far they oxufhtf o 0 how fiir they 
ovjht not to support you.' To bring to punishimuit the gri*at delinquents 
who have corrupted the parliament and the seats of justice ; who have en- 
couraged, pardoned, and rewarded murder ; to heal the breaches made in the 
constitution, and by salutary provisions to prevent them for the future ; to 
tVplaco once more, not the adniinitti alton and exeaitirm.. for which they are 
very unfit, but the cltecka of govcniincnt really nn the hands of the go- 
w.-ri^jd. 

' i:<'or these purposes, if it were possible to suppose that the great enemy 
of 'uankind couM be rendered instniincnuu to their happiness, so far the 
•ievil himself should be supported by the people ; for a human instru- 
ii\ nt they should go farther, he should not only be supported but thanked 
at'J rewarded for the good which, perhaps, he did not intend, as an en- 
couragement to others to follow his example. But if the foul fiend, having 
g;iined their support, should endeavour to delude the weaker part, and entice 
them to an idolatrous worship of himself, by persuading them that what he 
suggested w’as thcii voice, and their voice the voice of (Jod ; if he should 
attempt to obstruct everything that leads to their security and happiness, 
and to promote every wickedness that tends only to his own emolument ; if 
when the cause — the catife— reverberates on their ears, he should divert 
them from the original sound, and direct them towards the opposite uafatth- 
ful echo ; if confusion should bo all his aim, and mischief his sole enjoyment 
would not he act the part of a fiiithful monitor to the people who should 
save them from their snares by reuiiudiiig them of the true object of theii 
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justify his accusation, he answers ** he cannot descend to an 
altercation with me in the newspapers/' Junius, who exisUi 
only in the newspapers, who acknowledges ** he has attacked 
myclmnicter" t/tere, niul “ thinks 1 have some right to an 
eaBjylanation r yot this Junius “cannot descend to an alterca- 
tion in the ncwspipers ! ” and because he cannot descend to 
an altercation with me in the newspapers, he sends a letter of 
abuse by the printer, which he finishes by telling me “ I am 
at liberty to publish it,” This, to be sure, is a most excellent 
method to avoid an altercation in the newspapers ! 

The proofs of his positive charges are as extraordinary. 

He does not pretend to any intelligence concerning mo, or 

constitutional worship, expressed in those words of holy writ (for to me it is 
•o) ReXf Lex loqneu'* ; Xer, Rex mutus. This is — the cause — the cause. To 
make this union indissoluble is the only cause I acknowledge. As far as the 
support of Mr. Wilkes tends to this point I am as warm as the warmest. 
But all the lines of your projects are drawn towards a diffcrtMit centre — your- 
self ; and if with a good intention I have been diligent to gain you powers 
which may be perverted to mischief, 1 m bound to be doubly diligent to 
prevent their being so employed. 

** The diligence I have us(‘d for two years past, and the success I have had 
in defeating all your shameful schemes, is the true cause of the dissension lie* 
tween us. I have never had any private pique or quarrel with you. It was 
your policy in pamgraphs and anonymous letters to pretend it. but you cannot 
mention any private cause of pique or quarrel. 

“ To prevent the mischief of division to a popular opposition, those who 
SAW both your bad intentions and your actions were silent ; and whilst they 
defeated all your projects, they were cautious to conceal your defects. They 
studied so much the more to satisfy your voracious prodigality, and thought, 
AS I should have done if a minister, that if feeding it would keep you from 
mischief, a few thousands would be wrell employed by the public for that 
purpose. But I can never, merely for the sake of strengthening opposi- 
tion. join in those actions which would prevent all the gqod effects to be 
hoped for from opposition, and for the sake of which alone any opposi- 
tion to government can ^ justifiable. Such a practice would very well 
suit those who wish a change of ministen. For my part I wish no such 
thing ; bad as the present are, I am afraid the next will not be better, though 
I am sure they cannot be worse, I care not under whose administration good 
comes. But the people must owe it to themselves, nor ought they to receive 
the restoration of their rights as a fiivour from any set of men, minister, or 
king. The moment they accept it as a grant, a favour, an act of grace, the 
people have not the prospect ^ a right left. They will from that time be- 
come like the mere possessors of an estate without a title, and of which they 
nay be dispossessed at pleaanre. If the people are not powerful enough to make 
a bud administration or a bad king do them justice, they will not often have 
a good one. Would to God the time were come, which I am afraid is very 
distant beyond the period of my bfs, when an honest imm coaid not In is 
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lo know more of my conduct than 1 myself have tlioaj»hi 
proper to communicate to the public.** He does not suspect 
me of such gross folly as to have solicited votes, or to have 
written anonymously in the newspapers ; because it is impos- 
sible to do either of these without being detected and 
brought to shame. Junius says this! Who yet imagines that 
he has himself written two years under that signature (and 
more under others) without being detected !— his warmest 
admirers ^^ill not henjiiflcr add, without Ixdng brought to 
shame. But though ho did never suspect me of such gross 
folly as to run the hazard of being detected and hrouglit to 
shame by anomjmotis writing, he insists that 1 have been 

opposition ! I declare I should rejoice to find the patronage of n minister in 
the Binullest degree my honour and interest. I never have pretended to any 
more than to prefer the former to the latter. Hut it is not upon me alone 
that you have poured forth your abuse, hut upon every man of honour who 
has deserved well of the public. And if you were permitted to proceed with- 
out interruption, there would shortly not be found one honest man who would 
not shudder to deserve well of the people. 

** The true reason of our dissension being made public is, that you could 
not get on a step without it ; and you trust that the popularity of yoiir name, 
and your diligence* in paragraphing the papers, will outweigh with the people 
the most essential services of others ; and that you shall get rid of all control 
by taking away from those who mean well the ronfidcnce the people. H 
you can once get them affronted by the public w'hom tlu , have faithfully 
served, you flatter yourself that disgust will make them n lire from a scene 
where such a man as you are, covered with infamy like yours, has the dis- 
Dosal of honour and disgrace, and the characters of honest men at his mercy. 

“Joim Hornie.’* 

To the second paragraph of this extract Mr. lyilkes makes the following 
attempt at a reply : — 

** I thank you for the entertainment of your sixth letter. The idea of an 
unfaithful echo, although not quite new and original, is perfectly amnsiiig ; 
but, like Baye* you love to elevate and surprise. I wish you would give 
the list of echoes of this kind, which you have heard in your travels through 
France and Italy. I have read of only one such in a neighbouring kingdom. 
If yon ask, IJow do you, t it answers, J'retty well J thank you. The sound 
of your unfiuthfiil echo can only be parallel^ by Jack Uonie's silence with 
a stilly sound, in the tragedy of Douglas. 

' The torrent rushing o*er its pebbly banks. 

Infuses silence with a stilly sound.' 

** I have beard of the babbling, the mimic, the shrill echo. The discovery 
of au unhiitbful echo was reserved for Mr. Home. Really, Sir, 1 should 
have thought, notwithstanding all your rage, you miglit lave suffered an echo 
to be liithfuL 1 did not expect novelty variety, mneh less infidelity from 
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(Oiiltyof^a much grosser folly — of incurring the certainty of 
fihame and detection by writings siffned with my name! 
But this is a small Hight for the towering tTunins, “ He is 
FAR from thinking meanly of my abilities,” though he is 
‘convinced that 1 want judgment extremely," and can, 
“ really respect Mr. Sawbridge s character,” though he de- 
:*lnrcs* him to he so poor a creature as not to be able to 
“ see through the basest design conducted in the poorest 
manner ! " And this most base design is conducted in tho 
poorest manner by a man whom he does not suspect of gross 
folly, and of w'hoso abilities ho is far from thinking meanly ! 

Should wo ask Junius to reconcile these contradictions and 
explain this nonsense, the answer is ready; “he cannot 
des('>end to an altercation in tho newspaper." He feels no 
reluctance to attack tlie character of any man — the throne is 
not too high nor the cottage too low — his mighty malice can 
grasp both extremes — ho hints not his accusations as opinion, 
conjecture, or in ference, but delivers them as poaitice asser» 
Hons, Do the accused complain of injustice ? He acknow- 
ledges they have some sort of right to an explanation: 
but if they ask for 2 yroofs and facts, he begs to be excused ; 
and though he is nowhere else to be encountered, “he can- 
not descend to an altercation in the newspapers " 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think “ the liberal resent 
ment of a gentleman'^ — this skulking assassination he may 
call courage. In all things, as in this, I hope wc differ. 

“ I thon(rht that fortitude had been a mesm 
'Twixt fear and rnahness ; not a lust obscene. 

Or nppetitc of offending ; but a skill 
And nice discernment between good and ill. 

* I beg leave to introduce Mr. Horne to the character of thS Double Dealer. 
I thought they had been better acquainted. — “ Another very wrong objeo* 
tion has been made by some, who have not taken leisure to distinguish the 
characters. The hero of the play (mi*aning Mellefont) is a gull, and made a 
fool, and cheated. Is evt'ry man a gull and a fool that is deceived 1 At that 
Rite 1 am afraid the two classes of men will be reduced to one, and the knaves 
themselves be at a loss to justify their title. But if an open, honest- hearted 
man, who has an entire confidence in one whom he takes to be his friend, 
and who (to confirm him in his opinion) in all apfiearance and upon aeveial 
trials has been so ; if this man be deceived by the treachery of the others 
must he of necessity commence fool immediately, only because the other has 
imtved a villain V — Yes, says parson Hoine. No, says Congreue, and he^ ] 
think, is allowed to have known something of human nature. — J CMius. 
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Her enda are lioneatj and public good, 

And without theae she ia not understood.*** 

Of two things, however, he has condosccmled to give proof. 
He very properly produces a younff lady, to prove that I am 
not a mati ; and a good old ivaman^ my gratid mother, to 
prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old soul ! she read her Bible 
far otherwise than Junius! she oftt*n found there that the 
sins of the fathers had been visittxl on the children ; and 
therefore was cautious that herself and her immediate de* 
scendunts should leave no reproach on her posterity; and 
ihey left none. How little could she foresee this reverse of 
Junius, who visits my political sins upoti my yrandmoihcr ! 
1 do not charge this to the score. of malice in him, — it pro- 
ceeded entirely from bis propensity to hlundor, — that whilst 
he was reproaching me for introducitig in tho most harmless 
manner the name of one female, he might himself, at the 
same instant, introduce two, 

I am represented alternately, as it suits Junius s purpose, 
under the opposite characters of a ylonmy monk, and a man 
of politeness and good humour. I am called ‘‘ a solitary 
monk,'' in order to confirm tho notion given of mo in 
Mr. Wilkes’s anonymous paragraphs, that f yiever laugh, 
and the terms of politeness and good humour, • o which I am 
said to ha\e lived heretofore wdili the young lady, are in- 
tended to confirm other paragraphs of Mr. \Vilk(*s, in which 
ho is supposed to have ofterulod me by refusing his daughter. 
Ridiculous! Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has proved 
me unmanly and ungenerous as clearly «s he has shown rao 
corrupt and vindictive: and I will tell him more; 1 have paid 
the present ministry as many visits and compliments as ever 
I paid to th8 young lady, i\\\d shall all my life treat them with 
the same politeness and good humour, 

TIiIh quotation is also from the epistle to Sackvilc. Mr. Horne here made 
|o;ae slight alterations : perhaps he quoted from memory. For B. Jonun't 
Or science of a disceniing good and ill/’ 

be prints, 

And nice discernment heticeen, &c. 

For 

And where they want she is not understood^” 

And icithfmt these, Ac. 

One of his alterations disturbs, however astonishing, the grammaml ron- 
structiaa : a still between yood and ill is not English. 
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But Jtiiiius *M>cgs me to believe that he measures the 
integrity of men by their conduct^ not by their professions.'' 
Surely this Junius must imagine his readei*s as Toid of un* 
derstandifig ns he is of modesty ! Where shall we find the 
standard of hts integrity ? By what are we to measure the 
conduct oi this lurking assassin? And he says this to me, 
whose conduct, wherever I could personally appear, has been 
as direct and open and public as my words ; 1 have not, like 
him, concealed myself in my chamber to shoot my arrows out 
the window ; nor contented myself to view the battle from 
afar, but publicly mixed in the engagement and shared tlie 
danger. To whom have I, like him, refused my name upon 
complaint of injury ? what printer have I desired to conceal 
me ? in the infinite variety of business in which I have been 
concerned, where it is not so easy to be faultless, which of 
my actions can he arraign ? to what danger has any man 
been exposed to which 1 have not faced ? infoi'tnation. action, 
imprisonment, or death f what labour have 1 refused ? what 
expense have I declined ? wdiat pleasure hnvo I not re- 
nounced ? But Junius, to whom no conduct belongs, “ mea- 
sures the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their 
professions;” himself all the while being nothing but profes- 
sions, and those too anonymous 1 the political ignorance or 
wilful falsehood of this declaimer is extreme : his own former 
letters justify both my conduct and those whom his last 
letter abuses; for the public measures, which Junius has 
been all along defending, were ours, whom he attacks ; and 
the uniform opposer of those measures has been Mr. Wilkes, 
whose bad actions and intentions he endeavours 1o screen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleases, change his abuse; and, 
quitting his loose hold of interest and revenge, dccuse mo of 
vanity, and call this defence boasting. I own 1 have a pride 
to see statues decreed, and the highest honours conferred for 
measures and actions which all men have approved ; whilst 
those who counselled and caused them are execrated and 
insulted. The darkness in which Junius thinks himself 
shrouded has not concealed him; nor the artifice of only 
attacking under that signature those he would pull down 
(whilst he recommends by other ways those he would have 
promoted), disguised from me whose partisan he is. When 
Lord Chatham can forgive the awkwmd situation in which 
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for the sake of the public he was designedly placed by the 
thanks to him from the city^e; and when namn 

ceases to be necessary to Lord Rockingham to keep up a 
clamour against the }}ersons of the ministry, without obliging 
the different factions now in opposition to bind tbemselves 
beforehand to some certain points, and to stipulate some pre- 
cise advantages to the public, then, and not till then, may 
those whom lie now abuses expect the approbation of Junius. 
The approbation of the public for our faithful attention to 
their interest by endeavours for those stipulations which 
have made us as obnoxious to the factions in opposition as to 
those in administration, is not perhaps to he expected till 
some yearn hence, when the public will look back and see 
how shamefully they have been deluded, and by what arts 
they were made to lose the golden opportunity of preventing 
what they will surely experience, a change of ministers, 
without a waterinl change of measures, and without any 
security for a tottering constitution. 

But what cares Junius for the security of the constitu- 
tion? He has now unfolded to us bis diabolical principles. 
Ai a public man he must ever condemn any measure which 
may tend fiven accidentally to gratify the sovereign; and 
Mr. Wilkes is to be supported and assisted in : M his attempts 
(no matter how ridiculous or mischievous his pi'»jects) as long 
as he continues to he a thorn in the king's side ! The cause 
of the country, it seems, in the opinion of Junius, is merely 
to vex the king ; and any rascal is to be supported in any 
roguery, provided he can only thereby plant a thorn in the 
king's side. This is the very extremity of faction, and tho 
last degree of political wickedness. Because Lord Chatham 
has been ilt-treated by the king, and treacherously betrayed 
by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to he “ the pillow on 
which Junius will rest his resentment!” and the public are 
to oppose the measures of government from mere motives of 
personal enmity to the sovereign! These are the, avowed 
principles of the man w'ho in the same letter says, ** if ever 
be should be convinced that 1 had no motive but to destroy 
Wilkes, be shall then be ready to do justice to my character^ 
and to declare to the world that he despises me somewbal 


• See note, po<p.384» 
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less than he does at present 1 ** Had I ever acted from par 
Bonal affection or enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I should justly be 
despised ; but what does he deserve w'hose avowed motive is 
personal enmity to the sovereign? The contempt which I 
should otherwise feel for the absurdity and glaring incon- 
sistency of Junius is here awallow^ed up in ray abhorrence of 
his principle. The right divine and nacredness of kings is to 
me a senseless jargon. It was thought a daring expression 
of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the First, that if 
he found himself placed opposite the king in battle, he would 
discharge his piece into his bosom as soon as into any other 
man's. I go farther : had I lived in those days, 1 w'ould not 
have waited for chance to give rae an opportunity of doing 
my duty ; 1 would have sought him through the ranks, and, 
without the least personal enmity, have discharged ray piece 
into his bosom rather than into any other man’s*. The king 

* Mr. Horae wai charged with having stolen this idea from a note of Mr. 
Wilkes, annexed to that pasatige in Clarendon to whirh the writer here more 
particularly alludes. The letter is short, and as it also explains a subse* 
qaent fact, it ought not to be omitted. 

For the Public Advertuer, 

TO THE REV. HR. BORNE. 

Sir, Aug. 6, 1771. 

You declare in your letter to Junius, that Mr. Wilkes told the Bocking- 
ham administration, ** it cost me a year and a half to write dourn the last ad- 
ministration.” Unluckily for Mr. Horne the administration said to be wrote 
down by Mr. Wilkes did not last one year, and Mr. Wilkes is certainly too 
well informed to havo made so gross a mistake. Lord Bute was made first 
commissioner of the treasury. May 29. 1762, and resigned April 8, 1763. 
The Noilh Jiriton made its first appearance Jane 5, 1762. The paper war, 
therefore, did not last quite one year before the enemy abandoned the capi- 
tal post he had seized. Mr. Home when he invents, should be careful not 
to give absurd fictions. I am acquainted both with Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Horne. It is amusing to observe bow the parson has, on a variety of occa- 
sions, purloined from the alderman. Many of their fonner common firiends 
have been amused with the instances. The late passage about Cromwell is 
curious. Mr. Horne says, " it was thought a daring expression of Oliver 
Cromwell, &c.” Mr. Wilkes has probably forgot the little anecdote ; but I 
breakfasted with him at the King s Bench with Mr. Horne, who copied in m j 
presence the following note from Mr. Wilkes’s Clarendon, which I likewise 
preserved : — ** Cromwell ought to have declared, that he would rather choose 
to single out the king, and discharge his piAol upon him, as the first author 
of the guilt of a civil war, and whose death then might probably extinguish 
it.” The whole passage of Clarendon is so curious, your readers will not he 
displeased to find it in your peper. ** Gramwell, thesigh the greatest dis- 
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whose actions .jjistifv rebellion to his government desoi*ve8 
death from the hand of every subject. And should such a 
time arrive 1 siiall be as free to act as to suy. Hut till then 
my attachment to the pcrsjui and family of the sovereign 
shall ever be found more zealous and sincere than that ol 
his flatterers. I would gflend the sovereign with as much 
reluctance as the parent ; but, if the happiness and security 
of the whole family made it necessary, so far and no farther 
I would olTcnd him witlmut reinorso. 

But let us cuiisidcr a little whillicr these principles of 
Junius would lend us. Should Mr. Wilkes once more com- 
mission Mr. 'riioinas Wtilpido to ]>rt>curo for him a pension of 
one thou fta ml pounds upon the Irish establishment for thirty 
years, he must 1x3 sufijxirted in the demand by tho public, 
because it would mortify the king ! 

Should he wish to see Lord Jiockingham and his friends 
once more in administration, wu'latfijed hij any stipuint ions for 
the people, that ho might again enjoy n pension of one thousand 
and forty pounds a year, viz., from the first lord of the 

semblcr living, always nifidc his hypocrisy of singular use and brnefit to him, 
and never did uiM'tliing, how ungracious or imprudent soever it scemei 
to be, l)Ut what was neceswiry to the design ; even bis r xighn' ss and un* 
polishedness, whieli, in the heginning of the parliament, h< tllectcd contrary 
to the smoothness and complacency which his cousin, and bosom friend, Mr. 
Hampden, practised towards all men, was necf>88ary; and his tirst public cle- 
claratinn, in the beginning of the war, to his troop when it was first imiHtcred, 
that he would not deceive or cozen them by the perplexed and involved ex- 
pressions in his comiiii.ssinn, to huht for king and parliament, and therefore 
t»)ld them, that if the king chanced to be in tbcbody of iho enemy that he 
was to charge, he w'ou'd ns soon discharge his pistol upon him ns any other 
private person ; and if their conscience would not permit them to do tbo like 
he advised them not to list themselves in h:s troop, or under his command, 
which was gcdbrally looked upon as imprudent and malicious, and might, 
by the professions the parliament then made, have pnived dangerous te 
him, yet served his turn, and severed from others, and united among them- 
iclves, all the furious and incensed men against the government, whether 
ecclesiastical or cnil, to look upon him as a man for their turn, upon whom 
they might depend, os oue who would go through the work that he tinder 
took." 

The passage I have quoted from Mr. Home's letter appears to me in flat 
eontradiction to what he ttiys at the end of the same letter, ** whoever or 
whatever is sovereign demands the respect and support of the people." Is it 
possible that the paragraph could be written by the same person who 
printed in all the papers that the king’s smiling when the city remonstrancs 
WM presented reminded him that hddled while Rome was bamn^]" 
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ireawry 300/. ; from the lords of the treasury 6C.^/ eairh ; from 
the lords of trade 40/. each &c. The public must ^ve up 
their attention to points of national benefit, and assist Mr 
Wilkes in his attempt — because it liiould mortify the king! 

Should he demand the government of Canada^ or of Ja- 
maica, or the embassy to Constantinople^ and, in cose of 
refusal, to write them down, as he had before served another 
administration, in a year and an half, he must be supported 
in his pretensions, and upheld in his insolence— because it 
would mortify the king ! 

Junius may choose to suppose that these things cannot 
happen ! But that they have happened, norwitbstauding Mr. 
Wilkes’s denial, I do aver. 1 maintain that Mr. Wilkes did 
commission Mr. Thomas AValpole to solicit for him a pension 
of one thousand pounds on the Irish establish inent for thirty 
years, with which, and a pardon, he declared, he would be 
satisfied, and that, notwithstanding his letter to Mr. Onslow, 
Vie did accept a clandestine, prccaitows and eleemosynary pen 
sion from the IiO<*kiiigham administration, which they paic 
in proportion to and out of their salaries ; and so entirely was 
it ministerial, that as any of them went out of the ministry, 
their names were scratched out of the list, and they contri- 
bated uo longer. I say, he did solicit the governments and 
the emlittssy, and threatened their refusal nearly in these 
words — “ It cost me a year and an half to write down the last 
administration ; should 1 employ as much time upon you, very 
few of you would be in at the death.” When these threats did 
not prevail, he came over to England to embarrass them by 
his presence ; and when be found that Lord Rockingham was 
something firmer and more manly than he expected, and 
refused to Vie bullied into what lie could not perform, Mr. 
Wilkes declared that he could not leave Engltmd without 
money; and the Duke of Portland and Lord IWkiiigham 
puiThased his absence with one hundred pounds a~piece; with 
which he returned to Paris. And fur the truth of what I here 
advance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, to Lord Rocking- 

* The RockifijEham party had consented to unite with the Bedford ad- 
miniaimtion on the express stipulation of a reversal of the procefdings against 
Vi'ilkes. They were not. however, able to obtain this stipulation at la«t; 
and, ns some indemnifimtion to YTilkes for the pr«imise they had made to him 
in this respect, they granted him a pennon out thHr oten ta'arie*, apoa 
the proportions stated above, with whicti, at their entreaty, he again returntd 
to the coDlinenU 
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nam. to Lord John Cavendish, to Mr. Walpole, Ac. — I appeal 
to the haiid-writitig of Mr. Wilkes, which is still extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this wholesale 
trade) choose to dole out his pojmlarity l>y the pound, and e.K 
pose the city offices to sale to his brother, his tittorne 3 % Ac. 
Junius will tell us it is only an amhition that he has to make 
them chtimher1ain,toini clerk, Ac., and ho must not he opposed in 
thus robbing the ancient citizens of their birth-right — because 
any defeat of Mr. Wilkes wiuild gratify the king ! 

Should lio, after consuming the whole of his own fortune 
and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of twenty thnmand 
potinds merely by his own private e.vtr»ivaganco, without a 
single service or exertion all this lime for tlie }>iiblic whilst 
his estate remained — should he, at length being undone, 
coininonee patriot, ha\o the good fortune to be illegally fier- 
seiMiled, and in con. si deration of that illogality be espoused by 
a few geiiilemcn of the purest public principles — should his 
debts fthougb none of them were contracted for the public/ 
and all his oilier incumbrances be discharged — slniuld ho bo 
otfored OOUl. or lOOOi. a year to muko liini indcfiendent for 
the future — and ahould lie, after all, instead of gratitude for 
those flcrvi(!e8, insolently forbid his benefactors to besn»w their 
own money upon any other object but liirn'iclf 'Mid revile them 
for setting any bounds to their supplies — Juruun . who.anv nioru 
than Lord Chatham, never contributed one fui thing to these 
enormous expenses) will tell them, that if they think of con* 
verting the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's private extravagance to 
the supixirt of public measures they are as great fools as my 
grandmother ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the strings 
of their jiurses— oa long as he continues to be a thorn in the 
king's side k 

Upon these principles 1 never have acted, and I never will 
act. In my opinion, it is less dishonourable to be tlie creature 
jf a court tb.'in the tool of a faction. I will not be eiiher. J 
understand the two great leaders of opposition to bo Lord 
liocklngham and Lord Chatham ; under one of whose banners 
ill the opposing members of both Houses, who desire to get 

* The quarrel between Mr. WilkM and Mr. Home it taid to have origi- 
Bated in the mode of appropriating the contributions to the Bill of Bighti 
S«iciety, the fnnds of which were profettadiy tubteribed for the purpote of 
pajing ibe debts of the former. 
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places, enlist. 1 can place no confidence iz. sillier of them 
or in any others, unless they will now engage. w*hilst thet 
are out, to grunt certuin essential advantages for the securitv 
of the public when they shall be in administration. These 
points they refuse to stipulate, because they are fearful lest 
they should prevent any future overtures from the cciirt. To 
force them to these stipulations has been the uniform endea- 
vour of Mr Siiwbridge, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Oliver, &c., and, 
TUKUJ':iroKK, they are abused by Junius. I know no reason i>iit 
my zeal and industry in the same cause that Khoiild entitle 
mo to the honour of being ranked by his abuse with j»erst‘ns 
of their fortune and station. It is a duty T owe to ilie memory 
of the late Mr. Heckford to say, that he had no otli«r aim 
than tliis when he provided that sumptuous ent^Ttaiiiment at 
the Mansion House for the members of both Houses in op- 
position *. At that time he drew up the heads of an engage- 
ment which he gave to me with a request that I would couch 
it ill terms so cautious and preci.se as to leave no rorun fi»r 
future quibble and evasion, but to oblige them eiiher to fulfil 
the intent of the obligation, or to sign their own infamy, and 
leave it on record ; and this engagement he was determinfsl 
to propose to them at the Mansion House, that cither by their 
refusal they might forfeit the confidence of the public, or by 
the engagement lay a foundation for confidence. When they 
were informed of the intention. Lord llockinghara and his 
friends flatly refused any engagerneut ; and Mr Jieckford as 
flatly swore, they should theu “ eat none of his broth and 
he was determined to put oiT the entertainment ; but Mr. 

Beckfurd w'ss prevailed upon by to indulge them in 

the ridiculous |iaradc of a popular precession through the 
city, and to give them the foolish pleasure of nii .-imaginar}’ 
consequcDco for the real benefit only of the cooks and pur- 
veyors. 

It w*as the same motive which dictat'd the thanks of the 
city to Lord Chatham, which were expressed to be given fur his 
declaratiou in favour of short parliaments f ; in order thereby 

* On the 2*2nd of March, 1770, at which forty-five noblemen, bveidea • 
great number of niemben of parliament, and other peraone of dUitiiiciioo» wen 
praaent. 

f The vote of thanka and answer were ai follow 

At a Common CoaxirU holleu on the 14th of May, 1770, it was rifolvad ; 
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to fix Lord Chatham nt least to that one rcnstit(iti..iial re- 
medy witlumt which oil others can atford no security. The 
embarrassment no doubt was cruel. lie had his choice eithoi 

** That the grateful thanki of this court be presented to the llight lion. Wil> 
liam Bari of Chatham, for the zeal he has zhown in support of those most 
valuable and sacred privileges, the right of eleciitm, and tlie right of petition ; 
and for his wishes and doclnration, that his endenvotirs shall hereafter be 
used that parliaments iiMy be restored to their original purity, by shorten! rtg 
their duration, and introducing a more full and equal n'presentation, an act 
which will render his name more hononred by posterity than the inemomhlo 
successes of the glorious war he conducted.*' 

To this vote of thanks the Bari of Chatham made the following reply to 
the committee deputed to present it to his Lordship : 

OKMTLKKKSr, 

It is not easy for me to give expression to all I feel on the extranrdi 
nary honour done to my public conduct by the city of London ; a body so 
hiirbly respectable on every account, but above all, for tbeir constant asser- 
tion of the birthrights of Knglishmen in every great crisis of the constitution. 

** In our present unhappy situation my duty shall be, on all proper occa- 
sions, to add the zealous endeavours of an individual to those legal exert’^ni 
of constitutional rights, which, to their everlasting honour, the city of London 
has made in defence of freedom of el<«ction and freedom of petition, and for 
obtaining effectual reparation to the elcHztors of Great Britain. 

** As to the point among the declarations which I am understood to have 
made, of my wishes for the public, permit me to say there has lieen some 
misapprehension, for with all iny dcfeience to the sentiment' of the city, I nui 
bound to declare, that 1 cannot nx-ommend triennial parlian. nts as a remedy 
against that canker of the constitution, venality in elections ; but 1 am ready 
to submit my opinion to better judgment if the wish for that measure shall 
become prevalent in the kingdom. Purity of parliament is the corner 
stone in the commonwealth ; and as one obvious means towards this neces 
sa^ end is to strengthen and extend the natural relation between the con- 
stituents and the elected, I have, in this view, publicly exprt*ssed my earnest 
wishes for a more full and equal representation by the addition of one knight 
of the shire in a county, as a further balance to the mercoiiury boroughs. 

1 have thi#wn out this idea with the just diffidence of a private man 
when he presumes to suggest anything new on a high niatt«T. Aniinnted by 
your approbation, 1 shall with better hope continue humbly to nubmit it to 
the public wisdom, as an object roost deliberately to be weighed, accurately 
examined, and maturely digested. 

** Having many times, when in the service of the crown, and when retired 
from it, experienced, with gratitude, the favour of my fellow-tdiizens^ t am 
now particularly fortunate, that, with tbeir good liking, I can offer anything 
toward! upholding Uiis wisely-combined frame of mixed government against 
tha decays of time, and the deviations incident to all human institutions ; and 
I ahall esteem my life honoured indeed, if the city r>f London can vouchsau 
to think that roy endcavenrs have not been wanting to maintain the national 
honour, to dais^ the colonies, and extand the commetcial greatiiest of my 
TOL. I. €0 
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to oflfon \ the Rockingham party who declared /oniwZ/y against 
short parliaments, and with the assistance of whose uunibers 
in boll'. Houses he must expect again to be minister, or to 
give up the conlidence of the public, from whom iiually all 
real consequence must pmcecd. J^-ord Chatham chose the 
latter, and 1 will venture to say that, by his answer to those 
thanks, he has given up the people without gaining the 
friendship or cordial ossistaia'e of the Kockingham faction, 
wliose little politics are o^uifined to the making of matches, 
and extending llieir family connections, and who think they 
gain more by procuring one additional vote to their party in 
the House of Commons, than by adding to their languid pro- 
perty tuid feeble character, the abilities of a Chatham, or the 
confideiiee of the public. 

Whatever ntay he the event of the present wreUdied state 
of politics ill this country the principles of Junius will suit 
no form of government. They are not to be tolenited under 
any constitution. Piirsonal enmity is a motive fit only for the 
devil. Whoever or whatever is sovereign demands the re- 
spect and su|)[)ort of tlie people. The union is formed for 
tiieir happiness, wliich cannot be had without mutual respect; 
and he couilscIs maliciously who would persuade cither to a 
wanton broach of it. Wlieii it is banished by either party, 
and when every method has been tried in vain to restore it, 
there is no remedy but u divorce ; but even then he must 
have a hard and a wicked heart indeed who punishes the 
greatest criminal merely f : the sake of the punishment: and 
who doe.s uot let fall a tear for every drop of blood that is shed 
in a public struggle, however just the quarrel. 

JOHN HORNE. 

country, as well as to preserre from vioktion the law of tlie land, and thn 
essential rights of the constitution. *’ 

On the subject of triennial parliAmenti, Lord Chatham appears subieqnently 
e < have changed his opinion, at will hie teen by reference to his speech in 
the Lords, April 80, 1771. in which he declaree himself **a cooTert to tri- 
tDnial parliacifiiti.”^Ka. 
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LETTER LIV*. 

TO IHE PUiSTiiii or THE runuc Ai'VEunsEn. 

Sir, An;ru«>t 13, 1771. 

I OUGHT to mako an npolo^y to tlio Duke of (irafton fur 
suiTering any part of my attention to be iliverted from bi'« 
Grace to Mr. Horne. I am not justified l»y the* similarify of 
their dispositions. Private vires, liowever dofcsiable. 
not dignity suflieient to attract the censure of the press unless 
they arc uiiiicd ^^itl^ the p(»\ver of diiing some signal miseliief 
to liie c<miinvinity. Mr. llonn/s siiiiniiim dues not eorresp«»n«l 
with liis intentions. In my own o]>iiiioi) (winch 1 know, will 
he attributed to my usual vanity and presum|»tion) hi.s letter 
to me does not deserve an answer. Rut I understand that the 
public are not satisfied with mv Hileiice ; that an answer is 
expected from me, and that if I persist in refusing to ]»lea(l, 
it will be taker, for conviction. 1 should bo inconsistent with 
the principles I profess if 1 declined an appeal to the good 
sense of the people, or did not willingly submit myself to the 
judgment of my peers. 

If any coarse expres.sions have escaped ino am ready ta 
agree that they arc unfit for JuniiH to make use of, but [ see 
no reason to admit that they have been improperly applied. 

Mr. Horne, it seems, is unable to com prebend how an 
extreme want of conduct and discretion, can consist with the 
abilities 1 have allowed him ; nor can he conceive that a very 
honest man, with a very good understanding, may bo deceived 
by a knave, ^lis knowledge of human nature must he limited 
indeed. Had he never mixed with the worbl one would think 
that even his books might have taught him hotter. Did ho 
hear Lord Mansfield when he defended his doctrine con- 
cerning libels? Or when ho stated the law in pn>secutions for 
criminal conversation? Or when he delivered his reasons fur 
calling the House of Lords together to receive a copy of his 
charge to the jury in WoodfalPs trial? Had he been present 

* Junius, in Private Letter, No. 37, makei tho fallowing ob^ervAtion: 

If Mr. Home Muswen thU letter hasdiomelyi and in point, be skill be mj 
great Apollow’* 


cod 
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ti|)on any of thi^se occasions he would [lavc S(.*on how jpossiMe 
it is for a man of the first talents to confound himself in ab 
Hurdities which would disgrace the lips of an idiot. Perhaps 
the example might have taught him not to value his own 
understanding so highly. Lord Littleton’s integrity and 
judgment are umpicstionahle ; yet he is known toAilmire that 
cunning Scotchuuin, and verily believes him an honest mam 
1 speak to facts with which all of us are conversant. 1 speak 
to men atid to their o\j>erience« and will not descend to an- 
swer tlic little sneering sophistries of a ccdlegian. Distin- 
guished talents are not nece^sarily connected with discretion. 
If there bo anything remarkable in the character of Mr. 
Horne, it is that extreme want of judgment should be united 
with liis very moderate capacity. Yet I have not forgotten 
the ncknoxxlcdgiiK'iit I made him. lie owes it to mj’ lH>iinty; 
and though his letter has lowered him in my opinion, I scorn 
to retract the charitable donation. 

I stiid it would be venj diiUcuH for Mr. Home to write 
din'ctly in defence of a ministerial measure and not be cle- 
tect»*(i ; and even tliat diiliculty I confintsl to his particular 
hit nation. JIu changes the terms of the proposition, and 
supposes tue tu assert that it would he impossible for any man 
lo write for the newspapers and not bo discovered. 

Ho repeatedly ufTinns, or intimates at least, that be knows 
tlic author of those letters. With wdiat colour of truth then can 
he preterul that [ am nowhere to he encountered hut in a news* 
paper? 1 shall leave him to hia suspicions. It is not neces- 
Kfirv that I should confide in the honour or discretion of a 
uiaii who already seems to hate me with as much rancour as 
if 1 had formerly been his friend. But he asserts that he 
has traced me through a variety of signatures. fiTo make the 
discovery of any importance to his purpose, he should have 
proved either tliat the fictitious character of Junius has not 
been consistently supported, or that the author has main- 
tained dilTereiit principles under ditTerent signatures. 1 can 
not recall to my memory the numberless trifles I have 
wntten ; but I rely u|K)u the consciousness of mj owrj in- 
tegrity, and dc{\’ him to fne any colourable chaise of itxNjn- 
siAtency against me. 

! am not bnind to assign the secret motives of bis apparent 
hatred of Mr. Wilkes; nor does it follow that I may not 
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)iidgo fairly of hu conduct, though it were true that I had no 
tomuct of my own, Mr. Home enlarges, with rapture, upou 
the importauce of his services ; the dreadful battles wliich he 
might have been engaged in, and the dangers he has escaped. 
In support of the formidable description, ho quotos verses 
without mercy. The gentleman deals in fiction and naturally 
appeals to the evidence of the jtocLs. Taking him at his 
word, he cannot but admit the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in 
this line of service. On one side we see nothing but iinngiimry 
distresses. On the other we seo real prospcutiuiis -real 
penalties— real imprisonment — life repeaiedly huzanlod— ■ 
and, at one moment, almost thocertninty of death. Thunks 
are undoubtedly duo to every man who does his duty in the 
eugagomeiit; but it is the wounded soldier who deserves the 
reward. 

I did not mean to deny that Mr. ilorno had been an active 
partisan. It would defeat my own piirposo not to allow him 
a degree of merit which aggravHtes his guilt. Tho very 
charge 0 / contributing his utmoht efforts to support a ministtiriul 
measure implies an acknowledgment of liis fonin^r services. 
If he had not once been distinguished by bis apparent /.eul in 
defence of the common cause ho could not now be distin- 
guished by deserting it. As for myself, it is no longer a 
question whether I shall mix with the throng, and *!*ke a single 
thare in the danger. Whenever Junius apjicu-s, ho must 
encounter a host of enemies. Hut is there no honourable 
way to serve the public without engaging in personal (pmrrcls 
with insignificant individuals, or sulnuilting to the drudgery 
of canvassing votes for an election ^ k iherf? no incni in 
dedicating n^ life to the information of rny fcl low* subjects V 
What public question have I declined ? what villain have 1 
spared? Is there no labour in the composition of these let 
ters ? Mr. Horne, 1 fear, is partial to me, and measures the 
fiM^ility of my writings by the fluency of his own. 

He talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant feats he would 
have performed if he had lived in the last century. ^ The 
unhappy Charles could hardly have escaped him. But living 
princes have a claim to his attachment and respect. Upon 
these terms there is no danger in being a patriot If he 
ttieans anything more than a pompous rhapsody, let us try 
how well his argument holds together I presume he is not 
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yet so much a courtier to affirm that the opnstitttttcm has 
liot been gros*<ly and daringly violated uiRler the present 
rein'll. He will not bay that the laws have not been shame- 
fully hrokoii or perverted ; that the ri^dUsof the subieci have 
not lieeii invaded, or that redress has not been repeatedly 
solicited and refused. Grievances like these were the foun- 
dation of the rebellion in the last century, and, if 1 undei*stand 
Mr. Horne, tlicy would, at that period, have justified him, to 
hi^ own mind, in deliberately attacking the life of his sove- 
iVMgM. I shall not ask him to what political constitution this 
doctriiK*. can he reconciled. But, at least, it is incumbent 
np)n liirn to show, that the present king has better excu.^es 
than Charles the Fir?»t for the errors of his government. Ho 
ought to demonstrate to us that the constitution was better 
understood a hundred years ago than it is at present ; that 
the legal rights of the subject, and the limits of the preroga- 
tive were more accuralvly defined and more clearly compre- 
hended 1. If proposition^ like these cannot be fairly main- 
tained. I do not see how he cun reconcile it to his conscience, 
not to act immediately \>iih the same freedom with which he 
speaks. I reverence the character of Charles the First as 
little as Mr. Horne ; hut I will not insult his misfortunes by 
a comparison that would degrade Urn. 

It is worth obser\ing by what gentle degrees tlie furious 
porseouLing zeal of Mr. Horne has softened into moderation, 
iltui and measures were yesiorday his object. What pains 
did he once take to bring that great state criminal Mac Quirk 
to execution ! To-day he confines himself to measures only. 
No penal example is to be left to the successors of the Duke 
of Grafton. To-morrow 3 presume both men and measures 
will be forgiven. The Haming fiatriot who so lately scorched 
us in the meridian sinks temperately to the west, aud is 
hardly felt as he descends. 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to communicate 
to Mr Oliver and Mr. Saw bridge a share in the reproaches 
with which he supposes me to have loaded him. My memory 
fails me if I have meutioued their names with disrespect ; — 
unless it be reproachful to acknowledge a sincere respect for 
the character of Mr. Sawbridge, aud uoc to have questioned 
the innocence of Mr. Oliver’s intentions. 

It seems 1 am a partisan of the great leader of tbe oppo- 
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sitioiL K tlie charge had been a roproath, it sihouKl have 
been better supported. 1 did not intend to make a puitlic 
declaration of the respocl 1 hear Ltird Chathani. I wt ll 
knew what unworthy conclusicnw would bo drawn from it. 
But I am called uj»oti to deliver my opinion; and kuivIv it is 
not in the little ceiisiiroof Mr. Horne to deter nn' from doing 
signal justice (o a man wbo, 1 confess, has grown ujion my 
esteem. As for Uie cotniiion, sordid views of avarice, or any 
purpose of vulgar nmhiiion, I question wheihor the apj>laube 
of .Tullius wuuhl he of service to Lonl Chatham. Mi/ vote 
will hardly recorniiiend him to an increase of his ])onsjoii, or 
to a seal in the cahiiiot. But if hU ambition he upon a hivel 
with lii.s understandiv'r — if ho judges of what is truly 
honourable fi>r hinatf'* Hh the satno sujxu'ior genius which 
Hiiimatea and direJv to ch»<tuence in debau*, to wis^lotii 
in decision, even the^> ^duiiius bhall conlrihiito \t) reward 
him. Becorded honours all gather round his monument 
and thicken over him. K, ' a solid fabric, and will support 
the laurels that adorn it. V am not conversant in tlio lan- 
guage of panegyri(!. I'licso jiniises are <'xtor(ed from me ; 
but they will wear well, for they have been de/irly cann-d. 

My deUistation of the Duke f»f (inifixni is not founded 
upon his treachery to any individual : lhouj.'h I am willing 
enough to suppose that, in public artairs, it wm -Id be impos- 
sible to desert or betray J^ird Chatham wiii» /nt doing an 
essential injury to this country. My abhorrence of the Duke 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his character, and from 
a thorough conviction that his haseness has la-eit the cause of 
greater mischief to Enghind than even ijtc uufurtunalrj ambi 
tion of Lord Bute. 

The shortening the duration of parliaments is a subject on 
which Mr. Horne cannot enlarge U>o warmly; nor will [ ques- 
tion his sincerity. If I did not pr<»fo.ss the same soiitimeuts 
I should he shamefully iiiconsisteiit with myself. It is un- 
lecessary to hind Lord Chatham by the written formality of 
an engagement. He has publicly declared himself a convert 
to triennial purliamcnU ; and though 1 have long been con- 
riiiCGd that this is the only possible rcs/xurcc we have left to 
pr^rve the substantial freedom of the constitution, I do not 
think we have a right to determine "agaiiist tlic integrity of 
Lord Kockingham or bis friends. Other a4^asure9 may uii* 
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doubtedly be supportod in ar^pnnent, as better adapted to the 
disorder, or more likely to be obtained. 

Mr. Horne is \u 11 assured that 1 never was the champion 
of Mr. Wilkes. }bit, tliough 1 am not obliged to answer for 
th3 firmness of bis future adherence to the principles he 
professes, J have no reason to presume that he will hereafter 
dis^rnoo them. As for all those iinn^iiiary cases which Mr. 
Horne so petulantly urges again.stme, 1 have one plain, honest 
answer to make to him. Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall be 
convicted of soliciting a pension, an embassy, or a govern- 
ment, be must depart from that situation, and renounce iliat 
cliiira(‘ter, which he assumes at present, and which, in tny 
<»]>inion, entitle him to the support of the public. By tho 
same net, and at the same moment, ho will forfeit his power 
of mortifying the king; and, though he can never be a favourite 
fit St. James's, his kiseuess may administer a solid satisfac- 
tion to the royal mind. The man 1 speak of has not a heart 
to fi'el for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It is tlieir 
\irtues limt alHict, it is their vices that console him. 

J give every possible advantage to Mr. Horne when I lake 
the facts be refers to for granted. That they are the produce 
of his invent ion, seems highly probable; that they are exag- 
gerated, I have no doubt. At the worst, what do they amount 
to but that Mr, Wilkes, who never wa.s thought of as a per- 
fect pattern of morality, has not been at all times proof 
against the extremity of distress! How shameful is it in a 
mail who has lived in friendship with him, to reproach him 
with failings too naturally connected with des^wir! Is no 
allowance to be made for banishment and min? Does a two 
years’ imprisonment make no atonement for his crimes ? The 
resentment of a priest is implacable. No sufierings can 
soften, no penitence can appease him. Yet he himself. 1 
thiuk» upon his dwn system, has a multitude of political 
olTences to atone for. 1 will not insist upon the nauseous 
detail with which he so long disgusted the public. He seems 
to be ashamed of it. But what excuse will he make to the 
friends of the constitution for labouring to promote ihis con- 
^vmwnt^y had man to a station of the highest national trust 
and importance? U(K>n what honourable motives did be re 
commend him to the iiveiy of London for their represen- 
tative; — to the ward of Farringdou for their Bldermaa;-^!* 
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die eonnty of MiiUllesex for their knight? Will he affirm 
that, At that time, he was ignorant of Mr. Wilkes’s soliciia 
tiona to the mitiislrv ? That he slmutii say so is indeed very 
necessary for his own jastificatioii, but where will he find ere- 
duHty to believe him? 

In what school this gentleman learned liis ethics 1 know 
not. His Ithfic seems lo have hecn studied under Mr. Ihson. 
That miserable pamphleteer, hy dividing the only prceedent 
in point, and taking as much of it ns suited his purpose, had 
reduced his arguinont upon the Middlesex election to some- 
thing like the shape of a svlhigisin. Mr. Homo has con- 
ducted himself with the same ingenuity and candour. 1 had 
affirmed that Mr. Wilkos would preserve tho public favour, 
“ fi8 long as he stood forth against a ministry and parliaiiieiil. 
who were doing everything ilu'V could to enslave the country, 
and as long as ho was a thorn in tho king’s siili!." Yet, from 
the exulting triumph of Mr, Hortui’s reply, one would think 
that 1 had rested mv expectation that jVIr. Wilkes woidd ho 
supported by the pahli<% upon tho single comlition of his mor- 
tifying tho king. This may bo logic at Oambridgo or at the 
treasuiy, but among men of sense and honour it is folly or 
villany in the extreme. 

I see the pitifid ad\nntago he has taken of a single un- 
guarded txprc'isioii in a loiter not intended /#rthc public. 
Yet it is oidy the e,rpren$ion ihiit is unguanb*d. I adhere 
to the true m<Miiiing of (hat nuunher of the Honience, taken 
separately tis /*«? L^kes it; and now, upon (ho coolest delibera- 
tion, re-ossert that, for the pnq>oses 1 referred to, it may be 
highly meritorious to the public lo womnd the ]iersonal icel 
ings of the sovereign. It is not a general pro[K>sitioM, nor is 
it generally* applied to the chief magistrate of this, or any 
other constitution. Mr. Horne knows, as w»dl as J do, that 
the best of j)rim*es is not displeased wiif! tlic abuse vvliieh 
he sees thrown up<iii his ostensible ministers. It makes 
them, I presume, more properly the objects of liia royal com- 
passion. Neither does it escape, his sogneity. that the lowet 
they are degraded in the public esteem the more submis- 
sively they must depend upon his favour for protection. This, 
I affirm, upon the most soleinr* 'Conviction, and the most cer 
tain knowledge, i.s a leading maxim in the fiolicv of the closet 
it » annccessaiy to pursue the argument any further. 
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Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. Ho laments the 
wretched state of politics in this country, and sees in a new 
light the weakness and folly of the opposkion. Whoever or 
whatever is sovereian demands the respect and support of thft 
jteople^ ; it was not so, when Nero fiddled while Borne was 
hurnin(j\. Our gracious sovereign has had wonderful success 
i. creating new attachments to his person and faynily. He 
ow ''s it, I presume, to the regular system ho has pursued in 
the mystery of conversion. He began with an experiment 
upon the Scotch, and concludes with converting Mr. Horne. 
What a pity it is that the Jews should be condemned by Pro- 
vidence to wait for a Messiah of their own ! 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpreting the scrip- 
tures. Mr. Horne lias improved upon his profession. He 
alters the text, and creates a refutable doctrine of his owti. 
Such artifices cannot long delude the understanding of the 
people; and, without meaning an indecent comparison, I may 
venture to forctel, that the Bible and Junius will be read 
when the commentaries of the Jesuits arc forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER I.V. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 

Sir, August 26, 1771. 

The enemies of the people, having now nothing better to ob- 
ject to my friend Junius, are at last obliged to quit his poli- 
tics, and to rail at him for crimes he is not guilty of. His 
vanity and impiety are now the perpetual topics of their 
abuse. 1 do not mean to lessen the force of such charges 
(supposing they were true), but to show that they are not 
founded. If Tadmitted the premises, 1 should readily ame 
in all the consequences drawn from them. Vanity, indeea, is 
a venial error, for it usually cai*ries its own punishment with 
it ; but if I thought Junius capable of uttering a disrespect- 
ful word of the religion of his country, 1 should be the first 

* The very soliloquy of Lord Suffolk beforo he pasMd the Eubicon. 
t This forms a sentence of Mr. Home’s own writing, and was OM a 
his bitterest saFcasms against the Aiug. 
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to nniounce and give him up to tho public contempt and in- 
digrmtion. As a man, I am satisfied that be is a Christian 
fipoii the most sincere conviction. As a writer, he would bo 
grossly inconsistent with his political principles if he dared 
to attack a religion established by those laws which it seems 
to be the purpose of his life to defend. Now for the proofs. 
Junius is accused of an impious allusion to the holy sacror 
inent, where he says that, if Lord Weymouth he denied the cup, 
there will be no keepiny him within the pale of the ministry 
Now, Sir, I affirm that this passage refers entirely to a cere 
monial in the Roman Catholic Church which denies the cup 
to the laity. It has no manner of relation to the Pri»testaiit 
creed, and is, in this comitiy, as fair an object of ridicule us 
transuhstantiation, or any oilier part of Lord Peters history 
in the Tale of the Tub. 

But Junius is charged with equal vanity and impiety in 
comparing his writings to the holy scripture. The formal 
protest ho makes against any such comparison avails him 
nothing. It becomes necessary, then, to show that tlie charge 
destroys itself. If he be vain ho cannot be impious. A vain 
mail does not usually compare himself to an object which it 
is his design to undervalue. On the other hand, if he be im- 
pious he cannot be vain. For his impiety, if any, must con- 
sist in his endeavouring to degrade the holy .'riptures by a 
comparison with his own contemptible writings. This would 
be folly indeed of the grossest nature ; but where lies the 
vanity? I shall now be told, “ Sir, what you say is plausible 
enough, but still you must allow that it is shamefully impu- 
dent in Junius to tell us that his works will live as long as 
the Bible.” My answer is, Ayreed; hut first prove that he has 
said so. Look at his words, and you will find that the utmost 
he expects is that tho Bible and Junius will survive the 
commentaries of the Jesuits, which may prove true in a fort- 
night. The most malignant sagacity cannot show that his 
works are, in his opinion, to live us long as the Bible. Sup* 
pose I were to foretel that Jack and Tom would survive 
Harry ; —does it follow that Jack must live as long as Tom f 
I would only illustrate my meaning, and protest against the 
least idea of profaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually answered, 
uraigned, and convicted. These candid critics never remom* 
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ber anything he says in honour of our holy religioL ; though 
it is true that one of his leading arguments is made to rest 
upon th$ internal evidence which, the purest of all religions 
carries with it, 1 quote his words, and conclude from them 
that he is a true and hearty Christian, in substance, not in 
ceremony ; though possibly ho may not agree with my reve- 
rend Lords the Bishops, or with the Head of the Church, that 
prayers are morality^ or that kneeling is religion, 

rHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER LVI. 

FROM THE REV. MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 

AiigiiAt 16, 1771. 

I CONGRATULATE you. Sir, on the recovery of your wonted 
style, though it has cost you a fortnight. I compassionate 
3 'our labour in the composition of your letters, and will com 
municate to you the secret of my fluency. Truth needs no 
ornament, and, in my opinion, what she borrows of the pencil 
is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of corruption. I 
denied the charge, and called for your proofs. You replied 
with abuse and reasserted your charge. I called again for 
proofs. You reply again with abuse only and drop your ac- 
cusation. In your fortnight s letter there is not one word 
upon the subject of my corruption, 

I have no more to say but to return thanks to you for your 
condescension^ and to a grateful public and honest ministry for 
nil the favours they have conferred upon me. The two latter, 
I am sure, will never refuse me any grace I shall solicit , and 
since you have been pleased to acknowledge that you told a 
deliberate lie in my favour out of bounty, and as a charitable 
donation, why may I not expect that you will hereafter (if 
you do not forget you ever mentioned my name wiUi dis- 
respect) make the same acknowledgment for what you have 
said to my prejudice? This second recantation will perhaps 
be more abhorrent from your disposition ; but should you de- 
dine it, you will only afford one more instance how much 
easier it is to be generous than just, and that men are some 
liiBes bountiful who are not honest 
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At all events, I am as well satisfied with yoor i«negyri; as 
Lord Chatham can be. Monument 1 shall have none ; but 
over my grave it will be said, in your own words, “ Home$ 
tUuation did not correspond mth his intentions,'" * 

JOHN HORNE. 


LETTER LVlIf. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Mv Ltoai), September 28, 1771. 

The people of England are not apprized of the full extent of 
their obligations to you. They have yet no adequate idea of 
the endless variety of your character. They have seen you 
distinguished and successful in the continued violation of 
those moral and political duties by which the little, as well 
as the great, societies of life are collected and held together. 
Eveiy colour, every character, became you. With a rate of 
abilities which Lord Weymouth very justly looks down upon 
with contempt, you have done as much mischief to the com- 
munity as Cromwell would have done if Cromwell had been a 
coward, and as much as Machiavel if Machiavel had not 
known tlmt an appearance of morals and religion are useful in 
society. 

To a thinking man, the influence of the crown will, in no 
view, appear so formidable as when he observes to what enor- 
mous excesses it has safely conducted your Grace, without a 
ray of real understanding, without even the pretension to 
common decency or piinciple of any kindr or a single spark of 

* The epita^ would not be Ul-ioited to the character. At the beat it ia 
but ^quivo^.-^ uNiua 

f The incloaed is of such importance, so rerj material, that it muit be 
given to the public immediately .” — Private Letter, No, 88. 

Juniua'a rage against the quondam friend of Lord Chatham nnd Mr. Wilkei, 
was not to be appeased. He had been unwillingly entangled in the contro- 
v«sy with Mr. Uorne, and he, therefore, made this escape from it with as 
much haste as was possible. But he delighted to hurl all his invectives against 
the Duke of Grafton ; and on this subject he was, therefore, earnestly dis- 
posed to dwell as long the public were not unwilling to listen. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the wonderful power to diversify invective, which the 
writer displays in this letter; and the most damaging pf>*tion of it, as will 
be discovered in a note at the conclusbn, is founded upon false fiicts.«-S& 
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fiersonal resolution. Wliat must be the r peration of that per- 
lucious influence (for which our kings have wisely exchanged 
the nugatory name of prerogative) that, in the highest stap 
tions, can so abundantly supply tlie absence of virtue, courage, 
and abilities, and qualify a man to be the minister of a great 
nation whom a private gentleman would be ashamed and 
afraid to admit into his family! Like the universal passport 
of an ambassador, it supersedes the prohibition of the laws, 
banishes the staple virtues of the country, and introduces vice 
and folly triumphantly into all the departments of the state. 
Other princes, besides his Majesty, have liad the means of 
corruption within their reach, but they have used it with 
moderation. In former times corruption was considered as 
a foreign auxiliary to government, and only called in upon 
extraordinary emergencies. The unfeigned piety, the sanc- 
tified religion, of George the Third, have taught him to new 
model the civil forces of the state. The natural resources of 
the crown arc no longer confided in. Corruption glitters in 
the van, collects and maintains a standing army of merce- 
naries, a!id, at the same moment, inipoveriblies and enslaves 
the country. His Majesty’s predecessors (excepting lliat 
worthy family, from which you, my Lord, are unquestionably 
descended) had some generous qualities in their composition, 
with vices, I confess, or frailties in abundance. They were 
kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites or priests. They were at 
the head of the church, but did not know the value of their 
office. They said their prayers without ceremony, and had 
too little priestcraft in their understanding to reconcile tlie 
sanctimonious forms of religion with the utter destruction of 
the morality of their people. My Lord, this i.s fact, not 
declamation. With all your partiality to the houae of Stuart, 
you must confess that even Charles 11. would have blushed 
at that open encouragement, at those eager, meretricious 
caresses, >vith which every species of private vice and public 
prostitution is received at St. James’s. The unfortunate House 
of Stuart has been treated with au asperity which, if com* 
[•arison be a defence, seems to border upon injustice. Neither 
(Charles nor his brother were qualified to support such a sys- 
tem of measures as would be necessoxy to change the govern- 
ment and subvert the constitution of England. One of 
tlieiu was too much in earnest in his pleasures — the otlier in 
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bis religion. But the danger to this countiy would cease to 
be problematical, if the crown should ever descend to n prince 
whose apparent simplicity might throw his subjects off their 
guard — who might be no libertine in behaviour —who should 
have nc sense of honour to restrain him, and who, with just 
religion enough to impose upon the multitude, might have no 
scruples of conscience to interfere with his morality. With 
these honourable qualifications, and the decisive advantage of 
situation, low craft and falsehood are all llio abilities that are 
wanting to destroy the wisdom of ages, aiirl to defac^e the 
noblest monument that human policy has erected. ] know 
»wh a man — my Lord, 1 know you both — and, with the 
blessing of God (for I, too, am religious), the people of Eng 
land shall know you well as I do. I am not very sure that 
greater abilities w'uuid not, in effect, bo an impodiineut to a 
design which seems, at first sight, to require a superior capa- 
city. A better understanding might make him sensible of 
the wonderful beauty of that system he was endeavouring to 
corrupt. The danger of the attempt might alarm him. Tho 
meanness, and intrinsic worthlessness of the object (supposing 
he could attain to it) would fill him with shame, repentance, 
and disgust. But these are sensations wliicli find no entrauco 
into a barbarous, contracted heart In some men there is a 
malignant passion to destroy the works of geni' ■> literature, 
and freedom. The Vandal and the monk find equal gratificu 
tioii in it. 

Ilellections like these, my Lord, have a general relation to 
your Grace, and inseparably attend you in whatever company 
or situation your character occurs to us ; .they have no imme- 
diate connection with the following recent fact, which I lay 
before the public for the honour of the best of sovereigns, 
and for the edification of his people. 

A prince (whose piety and self-denial, one would think, 
might secure him from such a multitude of worldly necessities,) 
with an annual revenue of near a million sterling, unfortunately 
wants money. The navy of England, by an equally strange 
concurrence of unforeseen circumstances (though not qaito> so 
unfortunately for his Majesty), is in equal want of limber. The 
world knows in what a hopeful condition you delivered the 
navy to your successor, and in what a condition we found it iu 
the moment of distress; you were determined it should cou 
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tinue in the situation in winch you left it it happened, hoia 
ever, very luckily for the privy purse, that one of the above 
wants promised fair to supply the other. Our religious, 
benevolent, generous sovereign, has no objection to selling hi$ 
own timber to his own admiralty to repair his own ships, nor 
to putting the money into his own pocket. People of a 
religious turn naturally adhere to the principles of the church. 
Whatever they acquire falls into mortmain. Upon a represen* 
tation from the admiralty of the extraordinary want of timber 
for the indispensable repairs of the navy, the surveyor-general 
was directed to make a survey of the timber in all the royal 
chases and forests in England. Having obeyed his orders 
with accuracy and attention he reported that the linest timber 
he had anywhere met with, and the properest in every respect 
for the purposes of the navy, was in Whittlebury Forest, of 
which your Grace, T think, is hereditary ranger. In conse- 
quence of this report, the usual warrant was prepared at the 
Treasury, and delivered to the surveyor, by which he or bis 
deputy were authorised to cut down any trees in Whittlebury 
Forest, which should appear to be proper for the purposes 
above mentioned. The deputy being informed that the war- 
rant wRs signed and delivered to his principal in London, 
crosses the country to Northamptonshire, and, with an officious 
Eeal for the public service, begins to do his duty in the forest. 
Unfortunately for him, he had not the warrant in his pocket 
The oversight was enormous, and you have punished him for 
it accj)rding 1 y ; you have insisted that an active, useful officer 
should be dismissed from his place ; you hare ruined an inno- 
cent man and his family. In wliat language shall I address 
80 black, so cowardly a tjrant, thou worse than one of the 

* When the armament took place, in coniequence of the dispute with 
Spain respecting Falkland's Islands, the navy was found to be in a most 
deplorable state. By the exertions of the late Earl of Sandwich, then and 
for many years afterwards first lord of the admiralty, it was greatly reno- 
vated. It is, however, to later periods, to tbs superintendence of the pre- 
sent Earl Spencer and some of his very able snccessors, that we are tc look 
for its true pinnacle of glory — for the manifestation of that expert and 
chivalrous courage which has made it indeed the envy of an individual 
tyrant, but the admiration of the universe. — [This oiiservation, it sboild bi 
lemembered, was made by the former editor (Dr. Mason Goiai) in X814, 
©• earlier, in refei'cnce to the French emperor, Napoleon I. — Ed.] 
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Bruntwuki^ and all the Stuarts! To them who know Lord 
Nortli it k unnecessary to say that he was mean and base 
enough to submit to you ; this, howeTer, is but a small part of 
the fact After ruining the surveyor s deputy for acling with- 
out die warrant, you attacked the warrant itself. You declared 
it was illegal, and swore, in a lit of foaming, frantic passion, 
that it never should be executed. You asserted, upon your 
honour, that in the grant of the rangership of Whittlebury 
Forest, made by Charles the Second (whom, with a modesty 
that would do honour to Mr. Rigby, you are pleased to call 
your ansestor) to one of his bastards (from whom I make no 
doubt of your descent), the property of the timber is vested in 
the ranger. 1 have examined the original grant, and now, in 
the face of the public, contradict you directly upon the fact. 
The very reverse of what you have asserted, upon your honour, 
is the truth. The grant, expresslt/, and by a particular dauss, 
reserves the property of the timber for the use of the crown. 
In spite of this evidence, in defiance of the representations of 
the admiralty* in perfect mockery of the notorious distresses 
of the English navy, and those equally pressing, and almost 
equally notoiious, necessities of your pious sovereign, here the 
matter rests. The lords of the treasury recall their warrant, 
the deputy-surv^eyor is ruined for doing his du^;‘, Mr. John 
Pitt (whose name 1 suppose is offensive to you) sufiinits to he 
brow'beaten and insulted, the onks keep their ground, the king 
is defrauded, and the navy of England may perish for want of 
the best and finest timber in the island. And all this is sub- 
mitted to, to appease the Duke of Grafton ! — to gratify the 
man who has involved the king and his kingdom in confusion 
and distress, and who, like a treacherous coward, deserted his 
sovereign in ohe midst of it ! 

There has been a strange alteration in your doctrines since 
you thought it advisable to rob the Duke of Portland of his 
property, in order to strengthen the interest of Lord Bute's 
son-in-law before the last general election Nullum tempus 


• Pew penons have yet forgotten the enminotion into which the nation 
WM thrown by this outmgeous attempt of the mininter to enlarge the royal 
preiH^tive. By the common law of England no man can he dii>turbed in 
bii title who has been in quiet pnsnesaion of an estate for sixty yevs ; but 
by an old obsolete law, a wretchi*d remnant ot ancient tyranny, it was 
aaserted that nulUm femj 'ts oecurrit reffi, and such was the ci/knmencetn*nt 
TOl. 1. I) D 
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ofiourrit regi was then your boasted raotto» and the ciy of bD 
your hungry partisans. Now it seems a grant of Charles II. 
to one of his bastards is to be held sacred and inviolable ! 
jt must not be questioned by the kings servants, nor sub- 
mitted to any interpretation but your own. My Lord, this 
was not the language you held when it suited you to insult 
the memory of the glorious deliverer of England from that 
detested family to which you are still more nearly allied in 
principle than in blood. In the name of decency and common 
sense, what are your Graces merits, either with king or 
ministry, that should entitle you to assume this domineering 
authority over both ? Is it the fortunate consanguinity you 
claim with tlie House of Stuart? Is it the secret correspond- 
ence you have for so many years carried on with Lord Bute, 
by the assiduous assistance of your cream-coloured parasite*/ 
Could not your gallantry find sufficient employment for him 
in those gentle offices by which be first acquired the lender 
friendship of Lord Barrington ? Or is it only that won- 
derful sympathy of manners which subsists between your 
Grace and one of your superiors, and does so much honour to 
you both? Is tlie union of B/iJil and Blcuik George no longer 
a romance? From whatever origin your inHiience in this 

of the law itself, in plain English, that no term of possession, whetbei 
sixty or a hundred and sixty years, can defend against a claim of the 
crown. This law was attempted to be revived in the reign of James I.; 
but the attempt was so eifectually opposed in its outset by that sound con* 
stitutional lawyer, Sir Edwaird Coke, that a bill of a contrary tendency was 
sudered to pass in its stead, which expressly secured every estate of sixty 
years' possession against all and e\ery person having or pretending to 
have any estate, riglit, or title, by force or colour of any letters patent, or 
grants, upon suggestion of concealment, or defective titles, of nr fur which 
said manors, lands, and tenements, no verdict, judgment,^ or decree, hath 
been had or given.*’ 

This extraordinary and unconstitutional prerogative of the ciown was 
attempted to be re\ived by the Duke of (jrnfton in 1767, who, for the 
m»rc purpose of carrying an election for the county of Cumberland in fiivout 
of Sir James Lowiher against the Duke of Portland, had admitted the 
former to become a royal grantee of an enormous portion of what had for- 
merly been crown lands, but which had been for upwards of seventy years 
in the different families of the actual possessors, 'i his attempt introduced 
Sit George Savilc's famous bill, which was culled the Quieting Dill, and 
was intended to render more \alid the Act of James 1. in fiwour ^ lb 
suiijcct ajraiiist the crown. 

* Mr. Bradshaw. — A lkom. 
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Miontiy arises, it is a phenomenon in the Idstory of human 
virtue and understanding. Good men can hardly believe the 
(act. Wise men are unablo to account for it. Religious men 
dud exercise for their faith, and make it the last effort of 
cheir piety not to repine against Providence. 


To this Letter the following nnawer wiit returned, which, as it proves 
Junius to hiive been misfaiken as to the facts relative to Whittlebiiry Forest, 
is here inserted on the score of impartiality. 

VOR THE PUBLIO ADVBRtlSER. 

The Story of the Oaks, addressed to the Public and to Junius. 

The principles upon which Junius fabricates all his declamations to the 
public have been fairly unmasked and plainly exhibited in two former let- 
tera They need only an e.xp 08 ure to nullify everything he promulgates, 
and render him abominable in the eyes of common sense and honesty. 
But to follow so gross a falsifier through t!m infinity of his wicked libels 
and virulent attacks upon the king, and many of the worthiest characters in 
the nation, is a task too foul for any gentleman to iindertike. Suffice it, 
therefuie, to observe, that Junius’s labours all tend to sinister ends, and they 
are glossed over with a high varnish only to conceal the coarsen of the 
design. Men and not measures are his aim. He a\ailB himself of the 
unhappy licentiousness of the times, and levels all his rhetoiic at your 
passions, not at your reason. 

lie began his career upon the old infamous maxim in political writing, 
that lies are swifter of foot than truth, and, wlien they or roundly and 
boldly asserted, will find believers ; but luckily for us, that h ^ handed wis- 
dom called cunning always detects mid frustrates itself. 

The last charge which he has blaxoned iii such fiery colours against the 
Duke of Gra''tnn relative to the Oaks may serve ns a specimen of his 
vempity. The fact is in no one instance as he has represented it. An 
officer was sent down by the commissioners of the pavy (as he declared) to 
inspect the timber in Salcey and Whittlebury Forests in Norihumptoiishire ; 
and was ordere 1 to make a return of what he found fit fur the purposes of 
ship building. •He accordingly marked upwards of four thnusnnd trees in 
the latter, which are almost all that deserve the name of timber in the 
whole forest. In consequence of his return, an application was made to the 
treasury fi r permission to cut down thirteen hundred loads, and, to make a 
just parody upon Junius’s own words, ** to them who know Loid North it 
is unnecessary to say that he was very ready to give, his assent as tfie 
•dvancement of every public good has ever been the imariable rule of his 
Lordship’s conduct. But it WRs never intended nor suspected that it would 
be carried into a rash unseasonable execution, without due mgard being 
first paid to the drcumatances attendant upon such an operation ; nor was 
the exigency so urgent as to warrant a dagrant violation of private property 
which the adjacent parishes must have suffered in their right of commonage, 
and tho Duke in k's hereditary right jko the underwood, had he not remoar 

D D 2 
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ftnted agniniit it Besidei, the season for felling timber eras so £ir passed, 
that the bark (whuh is n valuable article, and wifi never nm except in Aprii 
or May, while the aip is rising,) would have been entirely lost But there is 
another argument to be adduced, still more cogent than all the rest, it being 
a great national concern, which is to preserve the succession of young trees. 
This can only be dune by carefully clearing away the common underwood, 
so as to expose them to plain view, otherwise they would be inevitably 
demolished, partly by the falling of the trees, and partly by the carelessness 
of workmen, as they grow mostly under them from the acorns which drop. 

Thcro is an established and legal rule against cutting the underwood 
oftencr than once in twenty-one years ; for nine years after it is cut, the 
aime regulation prescribes that the respective coppices shall be fenced in to 
prevent the cattle and deer from destroying the young tender shoots ; 
during w'hich time the vicinage is deprived of the pasture ; and for the 
remaining twelve years of that term the neighbouring villages have a posi* 
tive right of common. Underwood is as necessary to draw young trees up 
srraiglit and produce good timber, as a hotbed is for niising melons and 
iiiusiirooma. There are many secondary considerations which ought to have 
their wtdght, though it is not requisite, after what has been advanced, to 
swell this narmtivu hy enumerating them. Without deliberating upon these 
essential points, so anient was the zeal of the surveyor general tor the public 
service (for the trifling perquisites of the lop and chips, amounting to little 
more than half the value of the timber, cannot be deemed a suffleient incen- 
tive for committing such a depredation), that he immediately dispatched a 
person unauthorized, to hack and hew, without the least previous iiitiroution 
iieing given to the hereditary ranger, deputy- ranger, or the king's wood 
ward. Ill opposition to all this strange precipitancy and irregularity, the 
Duke of Grafton did no more than iiiUirpose a candid representation of the 
case, which wisely put a stop to such unjust proceedings, lie never once 
made use of those absurd declarations which Junius has so invidiously put 
in his mouth, ** that the property of the timber was vested in the ranger." 
And tv) retort a few more of his own precious words, he must here be 
contradicted in the face of the public directly upon the fact. The very 
reverse of what he has asserted is the truth for neither the present Duke 
nor his predecessor ever allowed a single stick of timber to be cut down 
for any i urpose, without first having obtained a regular order from the trea- 
sury ; on the contrary (as it has been heretofore justly remarked) it has 
been preserved for the use of the public, with an attention ar,d integrity not 
to be paralleled in any other royal forest. 

For the better convenience of sur^plying the industrious poor of the cir- 
cumjacent country with firing, it has been always a custom to arrange the 
coppices in a regular progression, so as to cut two or more annually. There 
are, however, two coppices (which c<-ntain a great quantity of fine timber) 
exempt from commonage; and as none of the stated periods for the others 
are yet expired, though they are too young,' yet nther than withhold the 
wood from the navy, the Duke has gi^en orders for fencing and clearing 
tliein, which will be eifeited long ere ihe proper season arrivee for felling 
the trees. The rest will be cut as tht>y fall in course. *'Mr. Junius, this 
IS fact not declariation." The oaks wifi come down ; the king will net be 
defrauded : nor will the navy of BngLuid perish fa: want of tneB I 
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How milt It scandaJi«o all oar iMitrioto» that their oinr. seiont J unin« 
riionld discover such cunsumniate ignorance os to be reduced to the necuasit^r 
of examining the original grant to inform himself of a notorious point 
which he might have learned from every attorney's clerk throughout tlie 
kingdom ; nay, even from Brass Crosby, who wiis only a menial servant to 
an attorney, " that the timber in royal forests is reserved for the use of the 
crown r 

This, I say, may serve for a damning proof of Junius's veracity, and all 
hit slanderous pr^uctions are equally refutable and false. In ihe abun- 
dance of his modesty he has somewhere told us that his writings will be 
handed down to posterity like the Bible I It is needless fur me to censure 
his irreverent comparison ; nor will I altogether deny his prediction ; for 
while the Bible endures os a monument of truth, his wri lings may stand in 
odious contnist as a monument of lies.'^riiiLALKTiiES. 

It is likely that this refutation proceeded from Mr. John Tilt, at that 
time surveyor-general of the royal forests, for Mr. Almon in his edition of 
Juutut, vol ii. p. 200, states, that Mr. Tilt had assured him that Junius's 
statement of the matter was erroneous throughout, and that no blame what- 
•rer could attach to the Duke of Grafton on the subject. — Bn. 


LETTER LVIII*. 

TO TUB LIVERY OF LONDON. 

Gbktleiien, Septenr H-r 80, 1771. 

If you alone were concerned in the event of the ttresent eleo 
tion of a chief magistrate of the metropolis, it would be the 
highest presumption in a stranger to attempt to influence 

• The period was arrived for the election of a, lord mayor for the city 
of London for the year 1771 2. Tlmt election was regulated principally, 
though not exclusively, by the rule of seniority among the aldermen. If 
the senior alderman should be on this occasion advanced to the mayomlty, 
Mr. Nash, a geftlenian unentangled in politics, would be the lord mayor of 
the ensuing year. During his authority the powers of the city would not 
be, as on former years, at the command of Wilkes and the opposition. For 
these reasims the patriots exercised all their activity and influence to dis- 
appoint the hopes of Mr. Nash. But their dhrlsions had greatly diminished 
their influence, and the better part of the citisens were sick of the turbu- 
lence which they had so long kept up : the case was not thought of suffi- 
cient magnitude to justify the violation of the wonted rule ; Mr. Nash 
was elected, and the letter of Junius failed in its aim. Its excellence eon- 
ritts in the pertinency of its application to the design of the writer, in the 
brevity and plainness with which the arguments are stated, and in the skill 
wiik which the eloquence of bold metaphor and vehement inteirogation ii 
iMnrintrd with simple language and the greatest closeness of nasoidng. 
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roar cbcice or even to offer you his opinicns. But ilia sitiui- 
tion of public affaira has annexed an extraordinary importanee 
to your resolutions. You cannot, in the choice of your magie* 
Irate, determine for yourseivea only ; you are going to determine 
upon a point in which every member of the community is 
interested. I will not scruple to say that the very being of 
that law, of that right, of that constitution, for which we have 
been so long contending, is now at stake. They who would 
ensnare your judgment tell you it is a common^ ordinary case, 
and to be decided by ordinary precedent and practice. They 
artfully conclude from moderate peaceable times to times 
which are not moderate, and which ouyht not to be peaceable ; 
while they solicit your favour, they insist upon a rule of 
rotation which excludes all idea of election 

Let rne be honoured with a few minutes of yonr attention 
The question to those who mean fairly to the liberty of the 
people (which we all profess to have in view), lies within a 
very narrow compass. Do you mean to desert that just and 
honourable system of measures w'hich you have hitherto pur 
sued in hopes of obtaining from Parliament or from the crown 
a full redress of past grievances, and a security for the future ? 
Do you think the cause desperate, and will you declare that 
you think so to tho whole people of England? If this be 
your meaning and opinion, you will act consistently with it in 
choosing Mr. Nash. 1 profess to he unacquainted with his 
private character. But he has acted as a magistrate, as a 
public man ; as such 1 speak of him. 1 see his name in a pro- 
test against one of your remonstrances to the crown ; be has 
done everything in his power to destroy the freedom of popular 
elections in the city, by publishing the poll upon a former 
occasion ; and I know, in general, that he has ^distinguished 
himself by slighting and thwarting all those public measures 

* The party interest likely to be served br an observance of the rale of ro- 
tation and consequent elevation of Alderman Nash to the mayoralty, has been 
already noticed ; and the object of the present letter, therefore, is to per- 
suade the livery to overlook Mr. Nash, and by an extraordinary exercise of 
their elective franchise, to retuni Mr. Crosby or Mr. Sawbridge in his stead, 
whose politics were well known to be of the Whig school. But the divi- 
sions which had been i' troduced into the Bill of Rights Society, through 
the vanity 6f Oliver and Home, bad now spread to the city, and almost 
rtiined the popular cause. Many were suspidous of the purity of its lead-* 
ers, and still more were grown indifferent as to its result. 
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wUdi yo\i have engaged in with the greatest wannth, and 
hitherto thought most worthy of your a|)i)rohatioii. From his 
past conduct what conclusion will you draw* but that he will 
act the same part as lord mayor which he has invariably acted 
as alderman and sheriff? He cannot alter his conduct with- 
out confessing that he never acted upon principle of any kind. 
1 should be sorry to injure the character of a man, who per- 
haps may be honest in his inteiitious, by supposing it possible 
that be can ever concur with you in any political measure or 
opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you mean to persevere in those reso- 
lutions for the public good, which, though not always success- 
ful, are always honourable, your choice will naturally incline 
to those men who (whatever they be in other respects) are 
most likely to co-operate with you in the great purposes which 
you are determined not to relinquish. The question is not of 
what metal your instruments are made, but whether they are 
adapted to the work you Jiave in hand f The honours of 
the city, in these times, are improperly, because exclusively, 
called a reward. You mean not merely to pay, but to employ. 
Are Mr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to execute the extra- 
ordinary, as well as the ordinary duties of lord mayor? Will 
they grant you common halls when it shaU be necessary? 
Will they go up with remonstrances to the kinj.' ? Have they 
firmness enough to meet the fury of a venal l :oiiS6 of Com- 
mons ’? Have they fortitude enough not to shrink at impri- 
sonment? Have they spirit enough to hazard their lives and 
fortunes in a contest, if it should be necessary, with a prosti- 
tuted legislature ? If these questions tan fairly be answered 
in the affirmative, your choice is made. P'orgive this passionate 
language, Fam unable to correct it ; the subject comes home ic 
118 all, It is the language of my heart*. 

JUNIUS. 


• Private Lsiter, No. vri. IL 
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LETTER LIX* 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUO ADVERTUEB. 

Sir, October 6, 17TL 

No man laments more sincerely than I do the unhappy differ 
encos which have arisen among the friends of the people, and 
divided them from each other. The cause undoubtedly suffers 

* The diBseiifiions among the reformers were discrediting their cause and 
defeating nil their purpost's. The Kockingham Whigs and the follower! of 
Lord (Jliathiim had each a particular creed respecting the government of 
America. The society for the support of the Rill of Rights bad been 
divided, and in some sort broken up, by mutual recriminations between 
Wilkes and llornc. Amid these divisions the city liberals especially forgot 
their complaints and eflorts against those whom they had accounted the 
common enemy. The aversion which Home excited against Wilkes, and 
the still grenter aversion which was raised against Horne, hindered their 
respective friends from due co-opemtion to defeat Nash's electit)n. The 
ministry ^'w daily stronger in the weakness of the patriots. The former 
letter of J unius had not proved successful ; but he was not without hopes 
that, ns in the oHiiir of tiie shrievalty, the friends of Wilkes bad succeeded, 
so they might now, by a struggle, achieve their object 

The purport of this letter is to persuade the subdivided reformers that, 
notwithstanding the difierences existing among themselves, they ought to 
act in union for a purpose so important os that of electing a mayor favourable 
to their cause. J iinius produces u number of specious arguments. As if 
ashamed of the meanness of city politics, he endeavours to dignify bis 
theme by deriving his illustrations from subjects of grandeur and momest. 
He contrives to escape to the examination of the parliamentary conduct of 
the opposition ; and, showing that its lenders refused no aid, and sacrificed, 
m furtherance of the common cause, some of its own private sentiments, 
strives to recommend, by this example, the same conduct to the city. 
He pleads again the apology of Wilkes. He hints anew at the ftiischievously- 
perplexing spirit of Horne. He pronounces the encomium of Sawbridge, and 
soothes the grumblings of Townshend. He artfully endeavours to rouso 
anew, among the citisens, an indignation against the leaders in the govern- 
ment that should withdraw their minds from their own mutual discontents. 
To Lord Mansdeld he turns, as to a &vourite subject of invective, and 
strives to represent him as the worst, hecniisc he was the ablest and the 
most artful, of all tbe associates of the ministry. He kindles into wiatb 
as he proceeds, and endeavours to animate against the House of Commons 
and against septennial elections that indignation which began to flag. 
The reader cannot bnt remark, with pleasure and surprise, bow artfully 
the latter part of this letter is addressed to rouse a public spirit that shmdd 
itiflt those private disMDsions which its first part strives to sootlM,— H brof 
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NS well hj the diminution of that strength which union carries 
with it as by tlie separate loss of personal reputation, which 
every man sustains when his character and conduct are fre 

J uently held forth in odious or contemptible colours. These 
ifferences are only advantageous to the common enemy of the 
country ; the hearty friends of the cause are provoked and dis 
gusted ; the lukewarm advocate avails himself of any pretence 
to relapse into that indolent indilfercuce about everything that 
ought to interest an Englishman, so unjustly dignified with 
tho title of moderation : the false, insidious partisan, who 
creates or foments the disorder, sees the fruit of his dishonest 
industry ripen beyond bis hopes, and rejoices in the promise 
of a banquet, only delicious to such an appetite as his own 
It is time for those who really mean the caweBXii the people*t 
who have no view to private advantage, and who have virtue 
enough to prefer the general good of the community to the 
gratification of personal animosities, — it is time for such men to 
interpose ; let us try whether these fatal dissensions may not 
yet be reconciled ; or, if that be impracticable, let us guard at 
least against the worst effects of division, and endeavour to 
persuade these furious partisans, if they will not consent to 
dmw together, to be separately useful to that cause which they 
all pretend to be attached to. Honour and honesty must not 
be renounced, although a thousand modes of ri dit and wrong 
were to occupy the degrees of morality betwe«‘n Zeno and 
Epicurus. The fundamental principles of Christianity may 
still be preserved, though every zealous sectary adheres to 
his own exclusive doctrine, and pious ecclesiastics make it 
part of their religion to persecute one another. The civil con- 
stitution, too, that legal liberty, that general creed, which 
every Plnglishman professes, may still be supported, though 
Wilkes and Home, Townshend and Sawbridge, should obsti- 
nately refuse to communicate ; and even if the fathers of the 
church, if Savile, Richmond, Camden, Rockingham, and 
Chatham, should disagree in the ceremonies of their political 
worship, and even in the interpretation of twenty texts in 
Magna Gharta. I speak to the people as one of the people. 
Let us employ these men in whatever departments their 
various abililities are best suited to, and as mucii to tin 


* 8m Private Letter, No. 63. 
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aJvantage of the common cause as their diSerent incHnalioiif 
will permit. They cannot serve U8 without essentially serving 
themselves. 

If Mr. Nash be elected, he will hardly venture, after so 
recent a mark of the personal esteem of his fellow-citizens, to 
declare liimself immediately a courtier. Tho spirit and activity 
of the shorifTs will, 1 hope, be sufficient to counteract any 
sinister intentions of the lord mayor ; in collision with their 
virtue, perhaps he may take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes the virtues of 
a Stoic. They were inconsistent with themselves who, almost 
at the same moment, represented him as the basest of man- 
kind, yet seemed to expect from him such instances of forti- 
tude and sell-denial as would do honour to an apostle ; it is 
not, however, flattery to say, that lie is obstinate, intrepid, and 
fertile in expedients ; that he has no possible resource but in 
the public favour, is, in my judgment, a considei'iible recom- 
mendation of him. I wish that every man who pretended to 
popularity were in the same predicament; I wish that a 
retreat to St. James’s were not so easy atid open as patriots 
have found it. To Mr. Wilkes there is no access. However 
he may be misled by passion or imprudence, I think he can- 
not be guilty of a deliberate treacliery to the public ; the favour 
of his country constitutes the shield which defends him against 
a thousand daggers, desertion would disarm him. 

1 can more readily admire the liberal spirit and integrity 
than the sound judgment of any man who prefers a republican 
form of government, in this or any other empire of equal 
extent, to a monarchy so qualified and limited as ours. 1 am 
convinced that neither is it in theory the wisest system of 
goveniment, nor practicable in this country. Yet, though I 
hope the English constitution will for ever preserve its original 
monarchical form, 1 would have the manners of the people 
purely and strictly republican. 1 do not mean the licentious 
spirit of anarchy and riot^ 1 mean a general attachment to the 
common weal, distinct from any partial attachment to persons 
or families ; an implicit submission to the laws only, and an 
affection to the magistrate, proportioned to the integrity and 
wisdom with which he distributes justice to his people, and 
administers their nffaim. The present habit of our poVitioal 
body appears to me the veiy reverse of what it ought to bo 
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The form of the constitution leans mthcr more tlan enoufrh 
to the popular branch ; while, in effect, the manners of the 
people (of those at least who are likely to take a lead in the 
country) incline too generally to a dejiendance upon the crown. 
The real friends of arbitrary power combine the facts, and are 
not inconsistent with their principles when they strenuously 
support the unwarrantable privileges assumed by the House 
of Commons. In these circumstances it were much to be 
desired that we had many such men as Mr. Sawhridge to 
represent us in parliament. 1 speak from common report and 
opinion only when 1 impute to him a speculative predilection 
in favour of a republic ; in the personal conduct and manners 
of the man 1 cannot be mistaken ; he has shown himself pos- 
sessed of that republican firmness which the times require, 
and by which an English gentleman may be as usefully and as 
honourably distinguished as any citizen of ancient Borne, o( 
Athens, or Lacedajmon. 

Mr. Townshend complains that the public gratitude has not 
been answerable to his desert ; it is not difficult to trace the 
artifices which have suggested to him a language so unworthy 
of his understanding. A great man commands the affections 
of the people, a prudent man does not complain when he 
has lost them : j’ct they are far from being b/:-t to Mr. Towns- 
hend; he has treated our opinion a little t<> ' cavalierly. A 
young man is apt to rely too confidently upoi himself, to be 
as attentive to his mistress as a polite and passionate lover 
ought to be. Perhaps he found her at first too easy a con- 
quest ; yet I fancy she will be ready to receive him whenever 
he thinks proper to renew his addresses. With all his youth, 
his spirit, and his appearance, it would l»e indecent in the lady 
to solicit fiis return. 

1 have too much respect for the abilities of Mr. Home to 
flatter myself that these gentlemen will ever be cordially 
reunited ; it is not, however, unreasonable to expect that each 
of them should act his separate part with honour and integrity 
to the public. As for differences of opinion upon speculative 
questions, if we wait until they are reconciled, the action of 
human affairs must be suspended for ever. But neither are wo 
to look for perfection in any one man, nor for agreement among 
many. When Lord Chatham affirms that the authority of the 
Briti{d& legislatnra is not supreme over tlie colcnies in the 
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same sense in which it is supreme over Great Britain ; nben 
Lord Camden supposes a necessity (which the king is to judge 
of), and, founded upon that necessity, attrihutos to the crown 
a legal power (not given by the Act itself) to suspend the 
operation of an act of the legislature, 1 listen to them both 
with diffidence and respect, but without the smallest deme of 
conviction or assent; yet I doubt not they delivered their 
real sentiments, nor ought they to be hastily condemned. 1, 
too, have a claim to the candid interpretation of my country, 
when I acknowledge an involuntary compulsive assent to one 
veiy unpopular opinion. I lament the unhappy necessity, 
whenever it arises, of providing for tlie safety of the state by 
a temporary invasion of the personal liberty of the subject*. 
Would to God it were practicable to reconcile these important 
objects in every possible situation of public affairs ! 1 regard 

the legal liberty of the meanest man in Britain as much as 
my own, and would defend it with the same zeal. I know we 
must stand or fall together. But I never can doubt that the 
community has a right to command, as well as to purchase, 
the service of its members. I see that right founded originally 
upon a necessity which supei-sedes all argument; I see it 
established by usage immemorial, and admitted by more than 
a tacit assent of the legislature. I conclude there is no remedy 
in the nature of things for the grievance complained of ; for 
if there were, it must long since have been redressed. Though 
numberless opportunities have presented themselves highly 
favourable to public liberty, no successful attempt has ever 
been made for the relief of the subject iu this article. Yet it 
has been felt and complained of ever since England had a 
navy. The conditions which constitute this right must be 
taken together; separately, they have little weight.*^ It is not 
fair to argue from any abuse in the execution to the illegality 
of the power, much less is a conclusion to be drawn from the 
navy to the laud service. A seaman can never be employed 
but against the enemies of his country f. The only case in 

* Janioj alludet to the pivctice of men for •en-serriee ; tbi 

legality of which he allowB, b:it confines it to Mafimng men alone. 

f At the time when the dispute between this country and Spain existed 
relative to Falkland's Islands, for a brief account of which, see note to 
Jdiaeellaneons Letta, No. 88 ; under a persuasion that war was inevitabis 
an armament took plant, and pim warrants wars issaed. The legality of 
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which the king can have a right to arm his subjects in general, 
is that of a foreign force being actuallj landed upon our coast 
Whenever that case happens, no true Englishman will inquire 
whether the king s right to compel him to defend his country 
be the custom of England or a grant of the legislature. With 
regard to the press for seamen, it does not follow that the 
symptoms may not be softened, although the distemper cannot 
be cured. Let bounties be increased as far as the public 

these, in regard to the city, though backed by the lord ma^’or, wai quos* 
tinned by Mr. Wilkes and sercra) other aldermen, who diBchaijged all per- 
BonB brought before them bo impreased. In consequence of these discordant 
views of tho subject, the three following questions were submitted by the 
lund mayor to the opinion of three of the most celebrated counsel of the 
day, which, together with their answers, it has been thought right to 
subjoin. 

(jttcry 1. May the Lords of the Admiralty of themselves, by virtue of 
their commisaion, or under the direction of the Privy Council, legally issue 
warrants for the impressing of seamen 1 
Q^eTy 2. If yea, is the warrant annexed, in point of form, legal t 
Qtco-y 8. Is the lord mayor compellable to b^k such warrants ] if he is, 
what may be the consequance of a refusal 1 
** The power of the crown to compel persons pursuing tho employment and 
occupation of seamen to serve the public in times of danger and necessity, which 
has its foundation in that universal principle of the laws of all countries, that 
private interest must give way to the public s.'ifety, apfiears to us to be well 
established by ancient and long-continued usage frequently recognised ; and, 
in many instances, regulated by the legislature, and notw '^.<1 at least without 
censure by courts of justice ; and wo sec no objection to this power being 
exercised by the lords of the admiralty under the authority of bis 
Majesty's oilers in council. 

** The form of the warrant, as well as the manner in which such vmrrants 
have been usually executed, appear to us to be liable to many considerable 
objections ; but the nature of those objections leads us to think it the more 
expedient that the authority of a civil magistrate should interiiose in the 
execution of«^bcm, to check and control the abuses to which they are liable ; 
and, therefore, although we do not think that the lord mayor is compellable 
to back the warrants, or liable to any punishment in case of his refusal, we 
think it right to submit it to his Lordship's consideration, whether it will not 
be more conducive to the preservation of the peace of the city, and tho pro- 
tection of the subject from oppression, if he conforms, in this instance, to 
what we understand to have been the practice of most of his predecessr.ri 
■pen the like occasion. 

** AL. WSDDBKBUBV, 

" J. OLTHR, 

Dumniia.* 

^Movcttber 82nd, 1770.** 
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purse can snppjrt them*. Still they have a limit, and wEen 
every reabonable e\'j)ensc is incurred, it will be fojnd, in fact; 
that the spur of the press is wanted to give operation to the 
bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the strict right 
of pressing, until I heard that Lord Mansfield had applauded 
Lord Chatham for delivering something like this doctrine in 
the House of Lords. That consideration staggered me not a 
little. But, upon reflection, his conduct accounts naturally 
for itself. He knew the doctrine was unpopular, and was 
eager to fix it upon the man who is the first object of his fear 
and detestation. Tlie cunning Scotchman never speaks truth 
without a fraudulent design. In council he generally affects 
to take a moderate part. Besides his natural timidity, it 
makes part of his political plan never to be known to recom- 
mend violent measures. When the guards are called forth to 
murder their fellow-subjects, it is not by the ostensible advice 
of Lord Mansfield. I’hat odious office, his prudence tells 
him, is better left to sucli men as Gower ami Weymouth, as 
Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hillsborough wisely confines 
ht» firmness to the distant Amoricans, The designs of 
Mansfield arc more subtle, more effectual, and secure. — Who 
attacks the liberty of the press? — Lord Mansfield. Who in- 
vades the constitutional pow’er of juries? — Lord IMansfield. 
What judge ever challenged a juryman, but Lord Mansfield? 
Who was that judge, who, to save the king's brother, 
affirmed that a man of the fust rank and quality, who obtains 
a verdict in a suit for criminal conversation, is eiuiiled to no 
greater damages than the meanest mechanic?— liord Mans- 
field? Who is it makes commissioners of the great seal? — 
Lord MaiifttielJ? Who is it forms a decree for tJiose com- 
mi^sionei-s, deciding against Lord Chatham and afterwards 
(iinding liimself opposed by the judges) declares in Parliament 
that he never had a doubt that the law was in direct oppo- 
sition to that decree ? — Lord Mansfield. Who is he that has 

* This suggf'stion was adopted by the cities of London, Bristol and 
Kdiiihurgn, and the to^ns of Montrose, Aberdeen, Camblctown, and 
Lyiiii. 

+ On the Burton Pynsent estate, which was disputed by the relatives cf 
the d«4:easi'd with the Earl of Chatham. See notr, p. 4i!d. 
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made it the study and practice of his life to undermine and 
alter the whole system of jurisprudence in the Court of King's 
Bench? — Lord Mansfield. There never existed a man but 
himself who answered exactly to so complicated a description. 
Compared to these enormities* his priginiil attachment to the 
Pretender (to whom his dearest brother was confidential 
secretary) is a virtue of tlie first magnitude. But the hour 
of impeachment trill come* and neitiier ho nor Grafton shall 
escape me. Now let them make common cause against Eng- 
land and the House of Hanover. A Stuart and a Murray 
should sympathise with each other. 

When 1 refer to signal instances of unpopular opinions de- 
livered and maintained by men who may well be supposed to 
iiave no view but the public good* 1 do not m(‘an to renew the 
discussion of such opinions. 1 should be sorry lo revive the 
dormant questions of Stamp Act, (>orn DHL oriVess Warrant 
I mean only to illustmte one useful proposition, which it is 
the intention of this paper lo inculcate: — That we should not 
generally r^ect the friendship or services of any man became 
he differs from- us in a particular opinion. This will not ap- 
pear a superfluous caution if wc observe the ordinary conduct 
of mankind. In public afliiirs, there is the least chance of u 
perfect ctmcurrence of sentiment or inclination. Yet every 
man is able to contribute something to tbecioo non sto(!k, and 
no man's contribution should be rejected. If itnlividuals have 
no virtues, their vices may be of u.se to us. l cure not with 
what principle the new-born patriot is animated, if the mea- 
sures he supports are beneficial to the community. I’lic nation 
is interested in bis conduct. His motives are his own. Tlio 
properties of a patriot are perishable in the individual, but 
there is a .quick succession of subjects, and the breed is worth 
preserving. The spirit of the Americans may l»e an useful 
example to us. Our dogs and horses are English only upon 
English ground ; hut patriotism, it seems, may he improved 
by transplanting. I will not reject a hill wliiclt tends to 
confine parliamentary privilege within reasoniiblc hounds, 
though it should be suden from the House of Cavcndisli, and 
introduced by Mr. On.slow. 'J'he features of the infant are a 
proof of the descent* and vindicate the noble birth from the 
baseness of tlte adoption. I willingly accef>t of a sarcasm 
from Colonel Barre, or a siiniJe from Mr. Burke. Even tlie 
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silent vote of Mr. Galcraft is worth reckoning in a di' ision 
Wliat though he riots in the plunder of the army, and has 
only determined to be a patriot when he could not be a peer*. ^ 
l-,ct us profit by the assistance of such men while they are 
with us, and place them, if it be possible, in the post of dan- 
ger, to prevent desertion. The wary Wedderbunie, the 
pompous SulTolk f, never threw away the scabbard, nor ever 
went upon a forlorn hope. They always treated the king's 
servants as men with whom, some time or other, they might 
possibly be in fnendship. When a man who stands forth for 
the public has gone that length from wliich there is no prac- 
ticable retreat, when he has given that kind of personal 
otfence, which a pious monarch never pardons, I then begiL 
to tbiiik him in earnest, and that he never will have occasion 
lo solicit the forgiveness of his country. But instances of a 
determination so entire and unreserved are rarely met with. 
Let us take mankind they are. Let us distribute the 
virtues and abilities of individuals according to the offices 
they affect, and, when they quit the service, let us endeavour 
to supply their places with better men than we have lost. In 
this couQtiy there are always candidates enough for popular 
favour. The temple of fame is the shortest passage to riches 
and preferment. 

Above all things, let rnc guard my countrymen against the 
meanness and folly of accepting of a trifling or moderate 
compensation for extraordiimiy and essential injuries. C*'ir 
enemies treat us as the cunning trader does the unskilful 
Indian. They magnify iheir generosity when they give us 
>aubles, of little proportionate value, for ivory and gold. The 
same House of Commons, who robbed the constituent body 
of tlicir right of free election, who presumed to make a law 

* Calcraft was introduced into political notice by Lord Holland, to wLom 
fie bad been private sccrt'tary, and afterwards accumulated an immense 
private property by becoming army agent. He subsequently deserted his 
patron, and strove to obtain a peerage from administration. He died with- 
out liaving obtained his object One of bis mistresses was the celebrated 
George Ann Bellamy. 

f In allusion to his L*^rdsbip*s manner. T et it must also be recollected 
that be headed the renegade Whigs who deserted to the ministry on the 
death of George Grenville. See Miscellaneous Letters, Not. 96 and 97« 
vol ii., in which his Lordship's conduct is reprobated in veiy scvei’e terms, 
p:irticuUu‘ly so in the latter. 
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niider pretence of declaring it ♦ ; who paid our good king's 
debts, without once inquiring how they were incurred ; who 
gave thanks for repeated murders committed at home, and lor 
national infamy incurred abroad; who screened Lord Mans- 
Held ; who irnpriaonod the magistrates of the metropolis for 
asserting the subject s right to the protection of the laws ; 
who erased a judicial record, and ordered nil proceedings in a 
criminal suit to he suspended f ; -this very House of Com- 
mons have graciously conseiilod tliat their own memhei’s may 
be compelled to pay their debts, and that contostod elections 
shall for the future bo determined witli some decent regard to 
the merits of the case. The event of the suit is of no con- 
sequence to the crown. While parliaments are septennial, 
the purchase of the silling member or of the peLilioiier makes 
but the ditrercnce of a day. Concessions such as those are 
of little moment to the sum of things; unless it bo to 
prove that the worst of men arc sensible of tiio injuries 
they have done us, and perhaps to demonstrate to us the 
imminert danger of our situation. In the shipwreck of the 
state, trifles float and arc preserved, while everything solid 
and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LX. 

10 THE PHINTEU OF THE PUBUC ADYKIITISEB. 

Sir, OctolMTlS, 1771. 

I AM convinced that Junius is incapable of wilfully misre- 
presenting any man's opinion, and that his inclination leads 
him to treat Lord Camden with j>articiilar candour and re- 
pect. The iloctrine attributed to him by Junius, as far ns it 
goes, corresponds with tliat stated by 3’our corro^pandent 
Scsevola], who seems to me to make a distinction without a 

* The Nullum Tewpna bill, which was passed in the yoar 1700. 
f For a further explanation on this subiect, see noto to AlihcellMieouS 
Letter, No. 92. 

t The letter of Scaevola here referred to oxurs in the Public AdverlheP 
of October 12, and is as follows : — 

TO JUNIUS. 

Sir, 

iron have mistaken Lord Camden’s opinion, and chaiiged it into ns wcas 
VOL. 7. ax 
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difTereuce Lord Camdon, it is agreed, did certainly mabitain 
that, in the recess of parliament, the king (by which w’e all 
mean the kiwj in council, or the executive power) might sus- 
pend the operation of an act of the legislature; and he founded 
his doctrine upon a supposed necessity, of which the king, in 
the first instance, must be judge. The Lords and Commons 
cannot be judges of it in the iirst instance, for they do not 
exist : thus far Junius. 

Hut, says Scaevola, Lord Camden made parliarnent, and 
not the king, judges of the necessity. That parliament may 
review tl»c acts of ministers, is unquestionable; but there is a 
wide dilference between stiying that the crown has a legal 
power, and tliat ministers may act at their ])eril. When we 
say an act is illegal, we mean that it is forbidden by a joint 
resolution of the three estates. How a subsequent rosoliuion 
of two of those hmnehes can make it legal ab initio, will re- 
quire explanation. If it could, the consequent'e would be 
truly dreadful, especially in these times. There is no act of 
arbitrary power which tlic king might not attribute to neces^ 


and midchlevous n tenet as could have proceeded from Scroggs or Jefferies. 
You have made it the counterpart of the ship-money doctrine. In this 
representation you follow Lord Mansfield, who gave that colour to the 
argument in the House of Lords. The great point of difference between 
the rvpt'mntaliou and the truth is, that the funner makes Lord Camden 
pronounce the king judge of the necessity, and the latter, namely, niy Lord 
Camden's real speech, makes parliament the judge of it, and cxi>oses the 
head of the minister wlio advised the illegal act upi>n the plea of its neces- 
sity, to the mercy of parliament. Lord Camden's opinion, which I heard 
him twice deliver in the House of Lords, was this : — That ** if the king 
should, in the recess of parliament, issue a proclamation, dircirting a step to 
be taken fiat against a subsisting law, and at the next meeting of parlia- 
ment, the step should appear to them, to have been necessarj fur the good 
of the state, their declaration of that necessity would operate as a retrospect, 
so ns to make the act legal ab initio ” — (which is an idea countenanced hy 
Mr. Loi'ke). 

That this was the scope and tenor of the noble Lord’s argument, I appeal 
to himself and nil that heard him. Whether the opinion so restored be or 
he not erroneous in point of law is a question foreign to this letter, which 
has no other view but to convince the public that his Lordship nevef 
delivered that pernicious and foolish opinion which J unios, by mistake^ and 
Lord Mansfield, by the basest miBrepresentation, has imputed to him. 

SCJtVoLS. 

For Junius’s oninion of this writer, see the note to Private Letteb 
No 47 
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•tly, and for which lie would not be secure 0 :“ obraiuing the ap- 
probation of bis prostituted Lords and CVunumus. if I.i>rd 
Camden admits that the subsequent sanction of parliament was 
necessary to make the proclamation IcijaK why did he so ob- 
stinately oppose the bill, which was soon after brought in, for 
indemnifying all those persons who had acted under it.? If 
that hill had not been ])assod, 1 am ready to maintain, in di- 
rect contradiction to Lord (hnnden s doctrine (taken na Scicvola 
states it), that a litigious exporter t»f C(»rn, who h/id Hullered in 
his property in coiisequoiicc of the proclamation, might have 
laid his action against the custom house ofllccrs, and would 
infallibly have recovered damages. No Jury could refusr* 
them; and if I, who am by no means litigious, had been so 
injured, 1 would assuredly have instituted a suit in West- 
minster Hall, on purpose to try the question of right. I 
would have done it upon a principle of deliunco of the pre- 
tended power of eitlicr or both Houses to make declarations 
inconsistent with law, and I have no doubt, that, with an act 
of parliament on my side, I should have been loo strong for 
them all. Tins is the way in which an Englishman should 
speak and act, and not suffer dangerou.s precedents to ho 
established because the circumstances are favourable or palli- 
ating. 

With regard to Lord Camden, the truth .< that ho inad- 
vertently overshot himself, as appears plainly by that un- 
guarded mention of a tyranny of forty days, uhicli 1 myself 
heard. Instead of asserting that the proclamation wa.s hynl, 
he should have said, “ My Lords, 1 ^know the proclamation 
was iUeyal, but I advised it because it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to save the kingdom from famine, and 1 subriiit my- 
self to tli^justice and mercy of my country.” 

Such language as this would have been manly, rational, and 
consistent : not unfit for a lawyer, and every way worthy of a 
great man. 

PHILO-JUNIUR 

P.S. If ScBDvola should think proper to write again uiK>r. 
this subject, 1 beg of him to give me a dWeet answer, that is, 
a plain affirmative or negative to the following question.s : — In 
the interval between the publishing such a proclamation (or 
ordfi in council) as that in question, and its receiving the 
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saiiction of the two Houses, of what nature is it — ^is it legal 
or illegal f or is it neither one ncr the other ? I mean to be 
candid, and will point out to him the consequence of liis 
answer cither way. If it be legal it w’ants no farther sanction. 
If it be illegal the subject ia not bound to obey it, consequently 
it is a useless, nugatory act, even as to its declared purpose, 
liefure the meeting of parliament, the whole mischief which 
it means to prevent will have been completed*. 

* The following extract of a subsequent letter from Scsvula, inserted in 
tlie P^lhlic Adaeriisert October 24, 1771, proves sufficiently that this writer 
lit last admitted Lord Camden to have maintained an erroneous doctrine. 

My Lord Camden certainly tliought the vote of the two Houses in thU 
case equivalent to a parliamentary declaration ; he also thought such decla* 
ration made the act (illegal before) legal ab initto. Now ns Lord Camden 
is no patron of mine, I am free to declare that I am satisfied he was wrong 
in both those points, on the foot of strict law ; that he was wrong upon 
Ills conviction, Junius himself has once admitted ; and that he was wrong 
upon fair and rational though not satisfactory grounds, will appear to every 
man of good understanding. The shade between his erroneous doctrine and 
the true one being in sense and reason hardly distinguishable ; both doc- 
trines admit the proclamation to be illegal, and at the minister's peril till 
the meeting of parliament — both doctrines admit the two Houses of Por- 
liiimcnt (in this or that mode) sole judges of the necessity — both doctrines 
agree in exposing the minister to impeachment if the two Houses of Pnr- 
harociit should decide against his plea of necessity. AVhether upon the 
declaration of necessity the act becomes good in law ab initio, or not, is the 
only question. Locke (no Tory) holds the affirmative. The law, in my 
opinion, strictly taken, is in the negative ; for 1 conceive that nothing but 
ail indemnity bill could justify the crown for iiaving superseded a positive 
act of parliament.*’ 

To these remarks Junius, on the following day, puts the subjoined 
questions ; — 

1st. ** In what part of Mr. Locke's writings is it maintained that the 
king may suspend an act of parliament, and that the subsequent approba- 
bation of the two Houses makes the suspension legal ab initib, or to that 
effect r 

2iid. ** Docs Scacvola think that an act of the whole legislature is as 
easily obtained and compUted as a vote of the Lords or Commons V'-—Tht 
lest is a dispute about vroi b not worth continuing. 
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LETTER LXI. 

10 ZENO’**, 


Sir, October 17, 1771. 

The sophistry of your letter in defence of Lord Mansfield is 
adapted to tho cbiiracter you defend. But Lord Mansfield is 
a man of /arm, nnd seldom in his bohnviour transgresses tho 

• The letter of Zeno here referred to ocenra in the Ptihlk Adt'fiikcVf 
dated October 15, 1771, and is addressed To Junius, alias Kdmund thii 
Jesuit of St Omer’s." This writer, however, was not the only one of the 
■amc period who erred in attributing the letters of Junius to Mr. Ilurke. 
See Frelinunary Ksssiy, in which the reasons f(»r disludieving that gcntloinun 
to have been the author of them are more particularly given. 

As Junius thought Zeno's letter worthy of n reply, the reader may not 
think it unworthy of a [>crusal. It is as follows : — 

Srii, 

Yomi letter of the 8th is a greater miracle than any you have hitherto pro- 
duced. I do not mean in its argument, language, .ind arrangement. In 
these jiarticulars you have been invested with a creative power, and what- 
ever you are pleased to bring forth is not for ns to approve, hut to admire^ ; 
but, Sir, your letter of tho 8th is not written in the single spirit of calumny; 
you have now turned the elforts which formerly were exerted in creating 
divisions atnongst the good, to cement those which never fail to arise 
amongst the bad. I have no objection to your succcys this underuiking. 
Let the fathers of your church and the sons of the ci / unite. Let them 
club their arts and their powers. Let Wilkes enjoy his fertility in expedi- 
ents, he will have need for it all. Knt neither that fertility, the republican 
firmness of Sawbridge, no, nor the youtli, spirit, nnd graces of Townshend 
will avjiil to overturn the constitution, or even procure to them or to y«)u 
the ultimate object of your desires — a little m^ney. 

Yet, Sir, why, in a letter professedly written to reconcile the patriots of 
the city, do you make a digression to abuse Lord Mansfield ! Is it becauso 
of the dianrntrical opposition of his chanicter to theirs 7 Certainly it irinst 
be BO ; and Junius is less a fool than 1 believed him. Nothing more likely 
to reconcile rogues who rail at each other than railing at hone.it men. if 
your dogs are of the true breed they will leave off worrying one another, 
and join in the cry against the common enemy. 

It is on tho subject of this abuse that 1 take the liberty to address the 
mighty J unius. 

This pheeniz of politiciont and of reasoners tells the public that '' he 
never had a doubt about the strict right of pressing, till he knew Lord 
Mansfield was of the same opinion. That indeed staggered him not a 
little;'* and to be sure it was a staggering consideration: fur who is to 
laatn that Lord Mansfield is utterly ignorant of the law) and that his 
judgment is avowedly so weak and perverse, that a wise politician (1 mMn 
bo veiy wise a politician as Junius) viU examine no further, but at once 
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rules of decorum 1 shall imitate his Lords bp s good man- 
ners, and leave you in full possession of his principles. I 
will not call you /mr, jesuit^ or villain; but, with all the po* 
litenc&s iniaginable, perhaps I may prove you so. 

conirtude th.'it proposition in law to be false, which Lord Mansfield holds to 
be true. 

Sir, when you arc only puerile, blundering, inconsistent, and absurd, 1 
treat you as you di‘8or\e, witli ridicule and contempt. But when you asst^rt 
positive falsehoods, the mildest usage you can expect is to have them 
irannned down the foul throat from which they issued. Of this nature are 
the questions you make, and the answers you are pleased to give to yourself, 
in relation to Lord Mansfield. 8» many infamous lies as these answers 
tontain were never crowded together hefore—not even by Junius. You 
insinuate (and you dare but insinuate) that Lord Mansfield was the secret 
adviser of sending out the guards when the atlair of Kt. George’s Fields 
happened. That his Lordship was in any shape ostensibly or othcrw'ise con- 
t erned in that matter, that he knew uf it till days after it happened, » a lis 
of the first magnitude ; and 1 dare you to bring even the shadow of proof 
of your infamous assertion. 

It is also a lie that Lord Mansfield attacks the lilierty of the press. He 
has endeavoured, indeed, by legal and constHiUional methods, to restrain 
the abuse of that liberty, and in doing so he has shown himself a good 
citizen. Are you a politician, mid ignorant that the abuse of the best 
things makes them degeiurate into the worst 1 Arc you a pretender to 
reason, and ignorant that the abuse of a laluable ]»ri\ilege is the certain 
ineiins to lose it 1 Arc not you a public defamer of every re^ 1 >ectable charac- 
ter in the nation ? Have not you carried the licence of the press beyond 
the bounds not only of decency and humanity, but even of human concep- 
tion ? And dare yon complain that its liberty is attacked 1 Your reliance 
on the ignorance of those to whom you write must be great indeed, when 
you dare affirm a fact which is coutmdicted and proved a lie by the very 
affirmation of its truth. 

Nor is it less false that Lord Mansfield invades the constitutional power 
of juries. I refer all who are not willing to believe a lie upon the credit of 
a common liar, to the letters of Phileleutherus Anglicanus, and those under 
the signature of A Candid Enquirer, for information on this subject The 
letters are in the Public Advertisers ot November and December last ; and 
from th(Mu, all who are able to form a judgment on a question of law, will 
see it clearly domonstrated that Lord Mansfield’s opinion with respt^ to 
the power of juries is no less the law of the land than the advantage of 
the subject. 

Tour question relating to Lord Mansfield’s cballenipng a juryman, I con- 
fess 1 do not understand, neither do I know to what it alludes ; a charge of 
that nature ought to have been accompanied wirJb circumstances of time, 
place, and orcasion. When, where, and on what account was this donel 
Answer me these questions, and I pledge myself to the public that I shaU 
prove, to the conviction of every reasonable man, that if it was so don# it 
was legally done. 
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Like other fair pleadera in Lord Mansfield’s school of justice, 
you answer Junius by misquoting liis words, and misstating 
his propositions. If I am candid enough to admit that this is 
the very logic taught at St. Omcr’s, you will readily allow that 

Your next accuMition ahowt you no less void of judprmout and consiHtcncy 
than of jiifttii'e and truth. You nccuno Lord MaiisHeld to the public, fur 
aaying a lord is entitled to no greater damages in a suit for the debauching 
of his wife than a mechanic. Lord Mansfield did say that, in an action of 
damages for criminal conversation, the law did not consider the rank of the 
person injured ; and in this he uttered not only the dictates of law, but the 
dictates of common sense and humanity, neither of which you seem to under- 
stand. Had Lord ManKfictd said that the law did not consider tlic rank of 
the injuring person, it iniglit have been argued that lie meant to screen the 
icing's brotiicr; but the dilfercncc between light and darkness is not greater 
than between this proposition and tiie proposition he nuiintaincd. None but 
an Irish understanding could possibly take the change, nr suppose them con- 
vertible propositions. But can you, Junius, seriously make your court to 
the people by telling them there is a wide difference between the crime of 
debauching the wife of a lord and one of their own t Yo were bred at 
St Omer's. You were destined for a church, nut that indeed of which 
Savile, &c., arc the fathers ; but, however, a church which rcquiri^s some 
reading, llcading the Scriptures, it is true, is forhid by your canons ; but 
surely you have heard of the prophet Nathan’s address to David on a sub- 
ject of this nature 1 The prophet, w'*rse than Lord Mansfield, thought that 
debauching the wife of a pour man was u greater crime than dcbaucliiiig the 
wife of a lord ; for this plain and bumiiiic rea-on, thin poor inuirb wifo 
w'as his all, his only comairt and consolation, whcrcHS a .. h man had iiiuiiy 
others 9 yet Junius, the popular Jnniiis, tidls the pM»pb* plainly that 
debauching one of their wives is nothing in comparison of King with a loui's, 
and arniigiis the upright and disceniing judge who says that the injury to 
the husband is in both cases equuL 

Who makes commissioners of the great seal ^ Lord Mansfield. Indeed, 

I thought that power had only resided in the king. To see how idain 
men may mistake I If you, Junius, by making commissioners mean 
advising thejeing to make coinniissioners 1 understand you. The expres- 
sion is rather inaccuinte, but that one is often obliged to ]iass over in Junius. 
In my turn give me leave to ask you a qiicstion. Who so proper to advise 
bis Ma'esty in the choice of a law officer as Lord Muiisfiedd I 

But Lord Mansfiidd not only made the conunsssi oners of the great sea), 
he also framed their decree, and then disavowed the decree of his own 
framing in the House of Deers. This is an absurd and an improbable lie. 
It is absurd and improbable to suppose Lord Mansfield framed a decree for 
three judges very capable to frame one ibeinstdves. It is more absurd to 
suppose I^rd Mansfield would disavow the dci ree which he himself had 
Blade, in the presence of the thr<^ commissioners for whom he hiul rniide 
it, and who could so easily have detected his duplicity. And it is a din-ct 
•od public lie that Lord Mansfield said be never had a doubt that the law 
WBs in direct opposition to that decree. He did not give an opinion in tba 
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it is the constant ])mctice in the Court of King's Bench 
Junius does not sinj iluit he never had a doubt about the strict 
right of pressing till he knew Lord Mansfield teas of the same 
opinion. Ills words are, nntd ho heard that Lord Mansfield 
had applauded Lord Chatham for maintaining that doctrine 
in the Home of Lords. It was not the Jiecidental conciirrenco 
of L(»rd Mansfield’s opinion, but the suspicious applause given 
by a cunning Sootchiimn to the man he detests, that niiscd 
and justified a doubt in the mind of Juiiitis, The question is 
not whether Lord Mansfield be a man of learning and abili- 
ties (wliich .1 unins has never disputed), but whether or no he 
abuses and misapplies his talents. 

Junius dill not say that Lord Mansfield had advised tlie 
calling out the guards. On the contrary, his plain moan- 
ing is that he left that odious office to men less cunning than 
himself. Whether Lord Mansfields doctrine concerning libels 
be or bo not an attack upon the liberty of the press, is a ques- 
tion which the public in geiutral are very well able to deter- 
mine. I shall not enter into it at present. Nor do I tliink 

lIousQ of Peers. He only stated the question ; and the decree was rever'«ed 
on the unaniiiiuus opinion of the ci^ht judges who attended. For the truth 
of this I appeal to all who were present. 

The lost charge of Junius represents Lord Mansfield making it his study 
to undermine and alter the whole system of jurisprudence in the King’s 
Dench. One would scarcely believe that there could be un iiiiders^aMding 
so twisted, or n heart so corruptly malignant fis to make that nn article of 
accusation, which, fairly taken, includes in it the most exalted merit and 
virtue. If there be n siipiTlatively eminent quality in Lord Mansfield's 
great and deserved character, it is the unremitting and unwearied efforts he 
consUintly has made to rescue injured and oppressed innocence from the 
harpy fangs of chicane and quibble. The nation does him justice in this 
particular ; and all the arts and lies that have been employf^ to defame 
him have never been able to stagger the public confidence in nis judgment 
and integrity. The proof of this is in the breast of every man to whom 1 
write ; and the crowd of suitors in the court where he presides gives the 
most honourable testimony to the truth which I aflirm^ and the most palpt> 
ble lie to the assertion of the abandoned Junius. 

And now, Sir, having answered all 3 'our questions, you are worth no 
further notice. 1 shall, in my turn, address a few queries to the public ; 
and I am sorry that the temper of the times should oblige me to recall to 
their memory things which ought to be indelibly engraven on the h« art ol 
every Kngbshmnn. 

By whose adviie was it that his Majesty, immediately on his accession to 
the throne, made the judges places for life, thereby rendering them inde- 
pendent on king or minister ] Lord Mansfield. Vfhen Lord Ghathain aud 
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it necessary to say much to a man ^vho had tho daring confi* 
deuce to say to a jury, “ Gentlemen, you are to bring in a ver- 
dict guilUj or not guilty, but whether tho defendant be guilty 
or innocent is not matter for your consideration.” Clothe it 
in what language you will this is the Bum total of Lord Mans- 
field s doctiiiio. If not, let Zeno show us tlie ditFerence. 

But it seems the liberty of the jtress may he alnmetl and t/w 
abuse of a valuable privilege is tho certain weans to lose it. 
The first I admit; but let the abuse bo submitted to a jury, 
a sufficient and indeed the only legal and roiislitutional clieek 
upon the licence of the press. The second J flatly deny. In 
direct contradiction to Lord Mansfield, 1 alliriii, that “ tho 
abuse of a valuable ]»ri\ilege is not tho certain moans to lose 
it.” If it were, the ihiglisli nation would liave few privileges 
left, for where is the privilege that has not, at one time or 
other, been abused by individuals? But it is false in reason 
and equity, tliat particular abuses should produce a gcmcral 
forfeiture. Shall the community bo deprived of the protec- 
tion of tho laws, because there are robbers and murderers ? 


Lord Ciiindcn attempted to revive the Impious and unconstitutional doctrine 
of a power in the crown to dispense wiih the laws :•( the land (which was 
prt^cisely t)ie point on which the glorious revolution hiv ‘ 'I, and the doctrine 
for maintaining of which James II. lost his crown), wh: «itood in the breach, 
and wi|h eloquence and argiiniont, more than lninuin, de'eoted the wrnicious 
attempt] Lord Mansfield. Who supported and carried through the Houso 
of Peers the bill called the ytUlum Tempus bill ; that law by which the 
minds of the people were quieted against apprehension of claims on the part 
of the crown ? Lord Mansfield. To whom Jo we owe the success of the 
bill for restraining the privilege of parliament, of such esientuil service to 
Che internal commerce <if the nation, and especially U) that part of it which 
could least afford to lie under any disadvantage, the industrious shopkeeper 
and tradesman] Lord Mansfield. Who carried Mr. Grenville’s hut legacy 
Co the nation through the House of Peers, that hill by wliich questions of 
elections in the House of Commons are henceforth to be tried in a manner 
which will prevent the injustice supposed to have been done in the Middlc- 
sei election, and guard against the bad coTis'^quences which it was feared 
might follow from that determination ] Lord Mansfield. 

I might add many other constitutional questions in which Lord Mansfield 
has ever been on the side of public liberty. But if what I have already 
nid be not sufficient to vindicate the first clmractcr in the nation from the 
false aspersions of an unprincipled scribbler, 1 am bold to say that the time 
is now arrived when it is unworthy of an honest inan to 1al>our for the 
public ; and the character of an Englishman, onctf so respectable, will nc 
longer bo known but by its folly and ingratitude. — Z fxo. 
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Shall the community bo punished, because individuals have 
offended? Lord IVbinsfield says so, consistently enough with 
his principles, but I wonder to find him so explicit. Yet, for 
one concession, however extorted, I confess myself obliged to 
him The liberty of the press is, after all, a valuable privir 
hf/e, 1 agree with him most heartily, and will defend it 
against him. 

You ask me, What was challenged by Lord Mans- 

field? 1 tell you his name was Benson. When his name 
was called Lord Mansfield ordered the clerk to pass him by. 
As for his reasons, you may ask himself, for he assigned 
none*. But I can tell you what all men thought of it. This 
Benson \ had been refractory upon a former jury, and would 
not accept of the law us delivered by Lord Mansheld, but had 
the impudence to pretend to think for himself. But you it 
seems, honest Zeno, know nothing of tho matter ! You never 
read Junius’s letter to your patron I Y’ou never heard of the 
intended instructions from the city to impeach Lord Mans- 
field! You never heard by what dexterity of Mr. Paterson 
that measure was prevented J ! llow wonderfully ill some 
people are informed ! 

Junius did 7iev€r affirm that the crime of seducing the wife 
of a mechanic or a peer is not the same, taken in a moral or 
religious view. What he affirmed, in contradiction to the 
levelling principle so lately adopted by Lord Mansfieli^, was, 
that the damages should be proportioned to the rank and Jor» 

• On a motion made in the House of Commons, Nov. 27, 1770, by the 
Hon. Mr. Phipps, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the act of William the 
Third, which empowers the attomey-geneml to hie informations e!:c officio, the 
late Lord, then Mr., Thurlow, solicitor-general, thus defended l^ord Mansfield 
from the chaise here brought against him by Junius: — ** Indeed, if a jury* 
man has been rejected without a challenge from the parties, there is room fur 
clamour. Such an act is highly criminal. No man is able, no honest maa 
would wish, to defend it. But let us not be rash in passing sentence. Let 
the fact be well authenticated before we condemn. Rumour is not a sufiio 
cient grnup.d for proceeding. As w’e found it a liar in other articles, we 
have this reason to doubt its veracity ; though I frequent Westminster Hall, 
I know nuthing of it ; but 1 must confess that 1 cannot give it the least 
credit. The great judge who is suspected was incapable of such an 
action.’* 

i* See Letter 68, post, p. 438. 

I Mr. Paterson was one of the common council for the ward of Farring- 
doD VTithiii, and took an active part in favour of goveronient 
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iane of the parties: and for ibis plain reason (nin:iittedT)y 
eveiy other judge that ever sat in Westminster ITail), becauH9 
nhat is a compensation or penalty to one man is none to 
another. The sojdiistical distinction you attempt to draw ho- 
tween the person injured und the person injuring is Mans- 
field all over. If you can once establish the proposition that 
tho injured party is not entitled to receive large damages, it 
follows pretty plainly that the party injurintj should not be 
compelled to jmy them; consequently tho kings brother L 
effectually screened by Lord Mansfield s doctrine. Your re- 
ference to Nathan and David comes naturally in aid of your 
patron s professed system of jurisj»rudencc. lie is fond of in- 
troducing into the ('ourt of Kiny's Jienrh any law that con- 
tradicts or excludes tho common law of Plnghind ; whether it 
he canon, civit, jus yentium, or LeviticaL J3ut, Sir, the Bible 
is tlie code of our religious faith, and not of our municipal 
jurisprudence; and tliough it was the pleasure of God to in- 
flict a particular punishment upon David s criino (taken as a 
breach of his cli\iiie commands), and to send his prophet to de- 
nounce it, an English jury have nothing to do either with 
David or tho [U’ophet. They consider the crime only as it is 
a breach of order, an injury to an individual, and an offence 
to society, and they judge of it hy certain ‘ositivo rules of 
law, or by the practice of their ancestors. Vpon the whole, 
tlie man after God's oini heart is much indei»tt;d to you for 
comparing him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his Kuyul 
Highness may be the man after Lord Mansfield s own heart 
seems much more probable, and you Lthink, Mr. Zeno, might 
succeed tolerably well in the character of Nathan. The evil 
deity, the prophet, and the royal sinner, would be very proper 
company fdV one another. 

You say. Lord ^lansfield did not make the commissioners of 
the great seal*, and that he only advised the king to appoint. 
1 believe Junius meant no more, aud the distinction is hardly 
worth disputing. 

You say he did not deliver an opinion ujion Lord Chatliam s 

* It haa been niready obierTMl, that the great ical was put in comniiinen, 
upon the aodden death of Charles Yorke through pjlitical chagrin. Lord 
Mansfield was upon this occasion made speaker of tre House of Lords, and 
received the fees, which were supposed to nmr unt to 5000/. per uoaiii. 
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^poal. 1 affinn tiuit he did, directly in favour of the appeal*. 
Tills is a point of fact to be determined hj evidence oiity 
But you assign no reason for his supposed silence, nor for his 
desiring a conference with the judges tlie day before. Was 
not all Weslininster Hall convinced that he did it with a view 
to puzzle them with sonic perplexing question, and in hopes 
of bringing some of them over to him ? You say the com 
inissioners were very capable of framing a decree for them- 
selves By the fact it only appears that they were capable of 
framing an illegal one, which, 1 ap)»rchend, is not much to the 
credit cither of their learning or integrity. 

Wo are both agreed that Lord Mansfield has incessantly 
laboured to introduce new modes of proceeding in the court 
where he presides ; but you attribute it to an honest zeal in 
behalf of innocence oppressed by quibble and chicane. I say 
that he has introduced neiv law too, and removed the land- 
marks cstahlishcd bv fornier decisions. 1 say that his view 
is to change a court of common law into a court of equity, 
and to bring everything within the arhitriutn of s-pratorian 
Court, 'i’ho public must determine between us. But non 
for his merits^ First, then, the establishment of the judgefi 
in their places for life (which you tell us was adxised by 
Lord Mansiicld) was a concession merely to catch the 
pcojde. It boro the appearance of royal hounty, but liad 
iioihing real in it. The judges were already for Kfe, ex- 
cepting in the case of a demise. Your boasted bill only 
provides that it shall not he in the power of the kingV 
successor to remove them. At the best, therefore, it is only 
a legacy, not a gift, on the part of his prest iit Majesty, since 
for himself he gives up nothing. That he did oppose Lord 
Cnindeii and Lord Northingtuii upon the prochima*iion against 
the exportation of corn, is most true, and with great ability 
With his talents, and taking the right side of so clear a 
question, it was iinjHissiblc to speak ill. His motives are 
not so easily penetrated. They who are acquainted with the 
state of politico at that period, will judge of them somewhat 

* iSir YTin. Fynsent had hequoatbi'd an estate to Lord Chatham, which 
bequest was contested by his immediate heirs. The chancellorship, then 
in commission, was appealed to. Lord Chatham lost his cause by the 
decision of the commissioners ; but gained it upon a further appeal to the 
House of Lords. 
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differently from Zeno. Of the popular bills, which you 
say he supported in the House of Lords, the most material 
is unquestionably that of Mr. Grenville for deciding con- 
tested elections. But I should be glad to know upon what 
possible pretence any member of the Upper House could 
oppse such a bill, after it had passed the Home of Coni’ 
mons f r do not protend to know what share he had in pro- 
moting the other two bills, but I am ready to give him all the 
credit you desire. Still you will hnd that a whole life of do- 
liberate iniquity is ill -atoned for by doing now and tlicn a 
laudable action upon a mixed or doubtful principle. If it be 
unworthy of him, tints ungratefully treated, to labour any 
longer for the public, in Gods name let him retire. His 
nrotlicr's patron (wliose health he once was anxious for) is 
dead, but the son of that unfortunate prince survives, and, 1 
dare sav, will be ready to receive him. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER LXII 

TO AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE*. 

SiRjj O-Ujber 18, 1771. 

Vou do not treat Junius fairly. You would not have con- 
demned him so hastily, if you had evor read Judge Fosters 

* The letter thus subscrihed appeared in the Pufdtc Advertiser, Oct. 10, 
1771, and deserves a penisal, as it was deemed entitled to a reply. 

a TO jusn’a 

Sii^ 

Teese is a bigotry in politics as well as in religion. Precepts which, on 
examination, we should have found to be erroneous, are often implicitly 
received by us, because we have formed an opinion of the integrity and 
sound judgment of those by w'hom they were penned ; but the majority of 
the people are biassed by those principles entirely which they have imbibed 
in their youth, and pay deference to those persons and things which their 
parents instructed them to revere. The greater, therefore, the reputation of 
a writer, the stricter guard I must keep over my belief, for the easier he 
might lead my judgment astray. 1 even think it my duty, when such 
a writer errs, to sound the alarm, lest my fellow-citizens be unwarily misled. 
Junias is their favourite guide; but shall they fdlow him biin^old b» 
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argument upon the legality of pressing seamen. A man who 
has not read that argument is not qualified to speak accumtely 
upon the subject. In answer to strong facts and fair reason* 
ing, you produce nothing but a vague comparison between 
two things which have little or no resemblance to each other. 
General unrrants^ it is true, had been often issued, but they 
lunl never been regularly questioned or resisted until the case 
of Mr. Wilkes. Jle brought them to trial, and the moment 
they were tried tliey were declared illegal. This is not the 
rase of jwens trarranfs. They have been complained of, ques- 
tioned, and resisted, in a thousand instances; but still the 
legislature have never inteqiosed, nor has there ever been a 
formal decision against them in any of the superior courts 
Oil the contrary, tliey have been frequently recognized and ad- 

enuso he affirms it to be darkt No, let them walk with their eyes open, and 
see if there be not a my of light. Credulity and superstitious veneration 
liave ever held in darkness the human mind. It was not till the Pope nnd 
his priests had forfeited their character of holiness and infallibility that the 
Kefonuation took place, and mankind began to think for themselves ; the 
8cri|)tures Ijegan to bo understood in their original meaning, though nianv to 
this day interpret them, not as they have cimsidered them in their own 
minds, but as, by their priests or their parent^ they are taught to Ixfliove. 
It was not till the prerogative of the crown wns abused by the House of 
Stuart, that the revtdution succ eded in the government of Britain. Men 
then lost that fe.*ir and reverence with which they used to behold their 
king ; and they began to imagine it would be better for the common weal 
that his pnw'er ami prerogative were curtailed. The authorit^’ of the 
monarchical law-writers became also disregarded ; and customs which, 
l»efore that period, were peaceably received as the laws of the land, were 
then found to be illepil anti ipctmsisteiit with the rights of a free man. 
Our minds are, becoming still flaily more enlightened; general warnintl 
ha\e lately Iwen abolish^ as illegal; and you, Jurmis, have publicly ar- 
raigned the conduct of our chief magistrate with a freedom hitherto un- 
known. A few years ago a jury of your own coiinlrymetf would have 
IHTiised your sentiments of their king with almost the "same horror and 
detestilion as they w’dild have read blasphemy against their God. You 
have indeed. Sir, beon the greatest reformer of oiir political creed, and I 
revere you for your enlarged mind. But, though in g*>neral I assent to the 
articles of your faith, I cannot entirely agree with you in the opinions 
delivered to us in your letter of the 8tb of this month. What you have 
there w'ritten on the subject of press warrants does not become your pen. 

1 wish, fcsir, for your own honour you would give that matter a sMond con- 
sideraion. Y’ou say, ** I see the right (of jiressing men into the sea ■e^ 
▼:ce> founded originally upon necessity, which supersedes all argument I 
ee it established by u«age immemorial, and admitted by more than ^ tacit 
assent of the Icgisliture. I conclude there is no remedy in the nature ol 
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mitted by parliament, and there are judicial opinions given in 
their favour by judges of the fii*st character. Under the 
tarious circumstances stated by Junius, he has a right to con- 
clude for hhmeff that tlicre is no remedy. If you have a good 
one to propose, you may depend upon the assistance and ap- 
plause of Junius. The magistrate who guards the liberty of 
the individual deserves to ho commended. But let him re- 
member that it is also his duty to provide for, or at least not 
to iiazard, the safety of the coinnuinity. If, in the case of a 
foreign war, and the expectation of nn invasion, you would 
rather keep your fleet in harbour than man it by pressing 
seamen who refuse the l>ounty, I have done. 

You talk of disbanding the army, with wonderful ease and 

things for the grievance coinplained of ; for, if there were, it must long 
since have been redressed.” — Now really. Sir, this conclusion is more like 
the argument of a bigoted priest of the cbiircb of Home than the sound 
reasoning of a rroU'staut divino. You might as well have told us to reve- 
rence the Pope, to believe in transubstantiation, and to kneel to all the 
images of the popish aniiits, bi'cause, if it were not proper so to do, oui 
ancestors would not have done so before us. Would you not have been 
laughed at if, in tlic debate on tho legality of general warnints, you had 
dc*c)arcd there was no remedy against tbeni, beciiuse, if there were, they 
must long sinco have beeii declared illegal ? Were not general warrants as 
much established, by usage iiniiieinorinl, ns is the ar1)it - ry custom of press* 
ing men 1 and were they not as anciently ndmitUHl b\ ihu tacit assent of 
the legislature 1 t^urely, Sir, if you had been scriouslv inclined to investi- 
gate tlE truth, you would have delivered yourself in a more rational style. 

A man of your fertile imagination could easily have thought of a remedy 
again-st the grievance coiiiphuned of in the custom of pressing men. You 
could have shown us that a body of seamen kypt in constant pay W'us iinich 
more necessary for the defence of this country than a standing army. Yon 
could, during the peace, have found employment for those seamen in the 
dock -yards, in the herring fishery, in the custom-house cutters, nnd in fully 
manning tbfWe inactive nien-of-wor now most impropeily called guard-ships, 
though originally intended to guard our isle. In short, Kir, if those seamen 
were to do nothing daring the peace, they would still be more requisite 
than an army in pence, only employed to add force to the prerogative fif the 
crown. But Junius was not in earnest. He i", perhaps, one of our dis- 
carded ministers (or rather one of their secretaries, tor niiiiistf^s rarely write 
BO well). He expects to be employed aguii ; nnd as be may then have 
occasion for men, suddenly to put a fleet to sea, he must not deliver bis 
opinion against press warrants ; if it were received, be might hereafter find 
a difficulty to equip bis fleet ; the remedy, tbnugb found by him, being 
Bot yet applied to the grievance of which tho mation would complain. 

Am Advocate is the Calse of the 
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indifference. If a wiser man held such language, I should be 
apt to suspect liis sincerity. 

As for keeping up a mmh greater number of seamen in 
time of peace, it is not to be done You will oppress the 
merchant, you will distress trade, and destroy the nursery of 
your seamen, lie must be a miserable state.smau who volun- 
tarily, by tlie RAuio act, increases the public expense and 
lessens the means of supporting it 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER LXIII. 


October 22, 1771. 

A FHiKND of Junius desires it may be observed (in answer to 
A Ba rrister-a t-La w * ) — 

1. That the fact of Lord Mansfield’s having ordered a jury 
man to bo passed by (which poor Zeno never beard of), is now 

• The letter here referred to appeared in the Pulltc Advertiser of Oct 
19, 1771, and is os follows : — 

LORD HAKSFIELD DEFENDED AGAINST JUNIUS AND HIS PART7. 
Junius derives iin}K)rtance from every reply. His pride is flattered by 
the number of his opponents; and e\en detection itself is a triumph to a 
man who has no honour, no fiime to lose. In the absence of all character 
he enjoys the security which others owe to a reputation invulncQ>hle ftn 
every side ; and he is singularly independent of rebuke, under the unparal- 
leled depravity of his mind. But there ore charges which require an 
answer, notwithstanding the discredit which is aimexed to them on account 
of the qiuirter from which they come. Junius is not more wicked than 
some of his readers are credulous; and this consideration was the sole 
inducement to the following disiiassionate answer to his late attack upon a 
great law Lord who is an ornament to the present age. 

The charge that his Lordship challenged a juror is at once impossible and 
absurd. It answers itself, and bears the lie on its face. But Junius may 
found his accusation upon a misrepresented fiicL A juryman, about fifteen 
years ago, for a suspicion conceived upon something which happened i:i 
court wiB passed by with the acquiescence and consent of the connsel on 
both sides. Neither of the parties complained. A factious attorney, *to 
gain consequence to himself, began to mutter. He met with no encourage- 
ment, and he dropped the affiiir. Junius ought to know that jurors ore 
passed by w*ith the acquiescence of both parties, without a formal challenge* 
Without the consent of ftoih, it cannot be dene. Sneh a maasure would 
be a mis trial ; and, upon motion, would Le set aside of comse by the 
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formally admitted. When ^Fr. Denson s name was calh^d. 
Lord Mansiield wus observed to flush in tlie face (a si*^nal ol 
gnilt not uncoinmuii with liimK and cried out, /hiss him h/ 
I'his I take to be someihing more than a peremptory chal 
Icnge. It is an unluuful command, without any reason 

court. But when the {Uirties ore Batisfied, nobudy else hoi any right to 
complain. 

IlisLordsMp has destroyed the litc^iy o/ the press. Junius, in this chnrgc. 
gives himself the lie. No writer e\*er used the liberty of the press with 
such unrestrained freeddm as himself; no times were ever so much maiked 
as the present w'ith public scurrility and <lefuinatii>ii. A reply to the charge 
is in etrry column of vrert/ ]ta(ier. Thi*y are the most dangerous enemies 
who abuse the liberty of the press like Junius and his adherents. 

His lordship, not content w'ltli destroying the liberty of tlic press, 1ms, if 
we believe Junius, restrained the power of juries. Juries, it bus ne'er yet 
been doubted, have a power of doing either right or wrong, m'cnrding to 
their will and pleasure. The only question is, by what rules should they 
govern themselves if they mean tci do right. Till the year 173(h there was 
some doubt whether the construction of a libel wus not n question of law ; 
but in Fniiiklin 8 trial, the rule, w*hicb has liceii invariably ever since fol- 
lowed, was admitted by Lord llardwicke, then attorney ‘general, agreed to 
by eminent counsel on the other side, and adopb^d by the court. Lord 
MansHeld made a late opinion of the court very public, undoubtedly with it 
view that it should be taken up constitiitioimlly in {larlmine.nt by those who 
pretended to differ from him in opinion, by a Ml, in the i « ogress of which 
the matter might be discussed, with the assistance of the judges. It was 
in this light understood ; and the most considemble jiart rl those who dif- 
fered fr^n that opinion in the House of Coinniuns, being clear that there 
WHB no colour for a declaratory law, moved for a bill to make a law for the 
future, which was rejected. The enormous crime trum()ed up by Junius 
and his party then is, that a judge tells the jiiry^what, in his opinion, the 
law is, and leaves them afterwards to do as they please, without interposi- 
tion. If he thinks his opinion right, as he most certainly does, it is not in 
his power to do otherw'ise ; and he must repeat the same conduct w}iene\er 
a similar caa^comes before him. 

J unius next affirms, that ** t » Mve the king's brother, Lord Mansfield 
declared that, in a verdict for uriminol co'* venation, a man of the first 
quality is entitled to no nente* damages thai. the meanest mechanic." 1 
have talked with some who ntU^nded the trial, ^ have read the spurious 
accounts of it in print. We li.iow how falsely and ignorantly such notes 
aiMiken. even when the writcis mean no harm. They are generally tin- 
intelligible till they are corrected by the persons concerned. But I suspect 
that malice joined issue with blunder in what is made Lord Mansfield's 
opinion. It is full of nonsense, contradictory, and manifestly imperfect 
Much depends upon a word or two, a rerriction or a qiialifirniion. The 
published opinion makes Lord Mansfield tell the jury tliat the measure ol 
damages must be formed from lUl the circumskinces of the case takes 
together. In aimtlur place, it nuikee him state many of the circuinsiancee 
VOL. I. F F 
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aasipictl. That the counsel did not resist, is true ; but tlii# 
uiif^ht happen eitlier from iiindverteiiee or a criminal com- 
plaisance to Lonl JVIansfiehl. You Barristers are too apt to 
be civil to rny Lord Chief Justice, at the expense of your 
clients. 

nnd 8uy they are not at all material, without .my restriction or qiL'ilificntion. 
lint the 8C(>|)ti and occasion of the diiectiuii arc \t*ry }iliiin, in ^hatevef 
words the din ction iUelf was exprcMcd. 

A very eniinent and able counsel had, with n torrent of eloquence, applied 
to the y)as8i(>ns of the jury. He laboured with ^reat art and address to 
carry them, it is impossible to say where, merely on account of the rank 
and Bitu.ition of the parties. The Duke of York, he informed the jury, 
reniVGred one hundred thousand pounds af;nin»>t n man f r calling him £. 
papist, w'hicii was no .additional damtage to Ins character, for all Knglaiid 
knew him to Vte actually a papist. If, therefore, continued the counsel, the 
king's brother reiovercd so ranch, the rule sliould be reciproi-al, and the 
defendant ought to pay much more, as the inj'iry nas crciiter. The learned 
C'ltiMHcl judiciously {Missed over the many c.ises in Knu^lond — of a Duke ol 
Nnrfidk. a Duke of Beaufort, a Puke of Orafton, and manv other peers 
who had recoven d moderate damages from men of fortune. But he rested 
on an Irish case, of which he stated no ciunmslances, where the rule was 
to give such damages as should ruin the defendant, lie, therefore, contended 
for ati exorbitant icnltct by way of pmiislmient. 

It nns the indispensable doty of the Judge to extricate the matter from 
the passions of the jury, worked up and biassed by intlammatory eloiinence, 
that fMiwerfiil instrument of deceit, and to bring it b.ick to their cool and 
sound judgments. They were, therefore, told that damages are by way of 
retribution or compensation to the phiintilT for the injury, and to^^bc esti* 
muted from all the circumstances. The rank and situation of the parties 
were not of themselves decisive. A peer, under some circumstances, may 
be entitled to less damages for this injury th.m a tr.ido.Hman under other 
circumstances. That it might be just, in certain situations, to gi%c small 
damages for this injury against a defendant of grrat wealth, and in other 
situations to give ten thousand pounds against a person of low degree. 
Even from the spurious opinion published, the rafrc appears to have lieen 
left to the jury, upon all the circumstances, without a single rental k on any 
of them, w'ithout a word of alleviation. No c.ases w'cre menttoiied where 
moderate damages had been given to peers of the highest rank fur this 
injury agtiinat persons of great fortune. 

'1 he next chorge of J uiiius and his party against the noble Lord is, ** that 
he iias changed the system of jurisprudence.'^ The uncandid p.arty dc^iiot 
recollect that Lord Mansfield has had three assistants most eminent for 
knowledge and integrity. The only change wc of Westminster Hall either 
know or have heard of is, that the decisions inform and satisfy the bar . 
that hitherto no one has been reversed, and. which is a main point to tlie 
•aitor. and perhaps new, tliere is no dday. Since Lord Mansfield sat tbeve^ 
the business which flows into that channel, and leaves every other almost 
dry. is iiicreaaed beyond belief. I have licen assured that, besides ail the 
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Junius did never say that Lord INraiisneld had dentrojfed 
the liberty of the press. “That his lord&liip has laboumi to 
dtziroy — that his doctrine is au attack upon the liberty of the 
press — that it is an invasion of the right of juries,” are tlio 
propositions maintained by Junius, llis opponents never 
answer him in point, for they never meet him fairly uj)on hii 
own ground. 

3. Lord Mansfield’s policy, in ondoavonring to screen hiii 
unconstitutional doctrines liehind an ac't of the b'gishtlure, is 
easily understood. Let every Englishman stand upon his 
guard ; the right (d* juries to return a general verdict, in all 
cases whatsoever, is a part of our constitution. It stands in 
no need of a bill, cither enacting or declaratory, to conlinn 
it*. 

4. With regard to the Grosrenor cause, it is pleasant to 
observe that the doctrine attrihulcd by Junius to J>t»rd 

other biiJiiTieBi*, there are not f-wor than seven or en/ttl hundred tnuBei 
entered every year at the Bittinga h«*foro hia LonUhip for Londoii aiul .Mid- 
dlesex. It ia at once niijuat and tin<nndid to take from him all merit 
while he goes through the: itiirnciiac fatigue which ariies from a high rc]»wt«i* 
tion. 

As to Lord Ohathaiifa cause, the malevolent writer lias aat down to invent 
a lie, without giving hmia If the trouble to inquire into v luit paa>«cd in pub- 
lic upon that subject. I, as many more of the profi'i' " n, attended that 
cause. Lord Mansfield moved the question, which was [ojt to the judges, 
peiiiiej with a view to that point, upon which, it ap{M{iied iifterwarda, he 
thought the cause depended. Though it had been argued, both above and 
below, upofi another point, the judges considered the point on which it had 
been argued. They were divided and prepared to give diflerent opinions. 
Lord Mansfield, apprized of the disagreement Among the judges, aiiggestrd 
that point upon which he thought the cause turned, he the other as it 
might He proposed to the judges to consider it in that light. The Houm 
was adjouiped expressly for this purpose ; and when the judges came to 
consider the cause on the point suggested by Lord Mansfield, they were 
unanimous, which terminated the cause, whatever the law might he 
the other point on which it was decided below. The allegation that Lord 
Mansfield made the decree for the commissioners, bears on its face the marks 
of a palpable fiilsehood. It is a mere invention of Junius; never men- 
tioned, never suspected by any other writer. 1 am convinced, hotli from the 
delicacy of the commissioners and that of his Lordship, that not a single 
word ever passed between them on the subject 

Temple, Oct. 16. A Babkistbb-at-Law. 

* This subject was agitated in the House of Commons, in the spring of 
the year 1771, on the motion of Mr. Howdeswell for leave to bring in an 
spucung bill ; which was rejected by u majority of 218 against 72. zief 
aitfo note, aiUe, p 84.- Bo. 
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Maiisfield is admitted by Zeno, and directly defended Tha 
barrister has not the assunince to deny flatly, but he evades 
the cliurgo, and softens the doctrine by such poor contemptible 
quibbles as eanuot impose upon the mcaneat understanding. 

5. Tlie quantity of business in the Court of Kiutfs Bench 
proves nothing but the litigious spirit of the people, arising 
from a great increase of wealth and commerce. These how- 
ever arc now upon the decline, and will soon leave nothing 
but law suits behind them. When Junius affirms that Lord 
Alanstielil has laboured to alter the system of jurisprudence 
in the court where his Lordship presides, he speaks to those 
wlio arc able to look a little further than the vulgar. Besides 
that the multitude are easily deceived by the imposing names 
of equity and suhstantial justice, it docs not follow that a 
judgo, wlio introduces into his court new modes of proceed- 
ing and nc.vv principles of law. intends, in every instance, to 
deride unjustly. Why should ho where he has no interest? 
Wo say that Lord Munstield is a bad man and a worse judge ; 
but we do not say that he is a mere da il. Our adversaries 
\v(»nlil fain reduce us to the difficulty of proving loo much. 
This artitice. however, shall not avail him. The truth of the 
matter is plainly this : — When Lord Mansfield has succeeded 
in his scheme of changing a court of common law to a court 
of equity, he will have it in his power to do justice whenever 
he thinks proper. This, though a wicked purpose, is neither 
absurd nor unattainable*. 

* Th^ iinfaTounible coTistmctione by Juntos of the judicial merits of Lord 
Mansheld liuTe not been raiilied by the delibemte opinions of a later gene- 
ration. In the above paragraph he is ch.irged with making it his study to 
undermine and alter the w'holc system of jurisprudence in the Kn.g*f Bench ; 
upon which allegation the explanatory defence of Lord Mansfield’s biographer 
may be fitly introduced. ** His Lordship’s ideas,” says Mr. Holliday, ** went 
to the gnidiuil melioration of the law, by making its liberality keep pace 
W'ith the demands of justice, and the actual concerns of the world ; not 
restricting the infinitely diversified occasions of men and the rules of 
national justice within urtificial circumecriptions. Cases in law depend on 
the circumstances that give nse to them. A statute can seldom take in all 
cases. Q'herefore the common law, which works itfc// pure by rules draws 
from the fountain of justice, is for this reason superior to act of parliament. 
From the period of Lord Mansfield to the present time the law has gone on 
contiiioally working itself pure by rules (to use his Lordship’s expression) 
drawn from the fountain of justice. * general rales/ said he on the bench, 

'are wisely established lor obmiiiing justice with case, certainty, and 
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0 Tt e last paragraph, relative to Lord Chatham's cause, 
cannot >e answered, it partly refers to facts of too secret 
a nature to be ascertained, and partly is unintclligiblo 
** Upon one point the cause is decided against Lord ChalTiam , 
upon another point it is decided for him." lioth the law uiid 
language are well suited to a Banister ! If I have any guess 
at this honest gentleman’s meaning it is, that ** whereas the 
commissioners of the great seal saw the question in a point 
of view unfavourable to Lord Chatham, and decreed accord 
ingly, Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love to Lord Cliatlmin, 
took the pains to pliico it in a point of view more favourable 
to the appellant,'' — Credat Jitdtrus Apelln. So curious an 
assertion would stagger the faith of Mr. Sylva. 


LETTER LXIV. 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE PCDMC ADVERTISER. 

Sir, November 2, 1771. 

\Vk are desired to make the following decianition in behalf 
of Junius, upon tlirce material points, on wh ii his opinion 
has been mistaken or misrepresented. 

1. Junius considei's the right of taxing the colonies, by an 
act #f the Jlriiisli legislature, as a speculative right merely, 
never to* be exerted nor ever to be renounced, ^I’o his judg- 
ment it appears jdain, ** that the general reasonings whicli 
were employed against that power, went directly to our wholo 
legislative right, and that one part of it could not be yielded 

def patch, ^ut the great end of them being to do justice, the court wiil see 
that it be really obtained.' *’ — Life of Lord Manefieldf pp. 121-’ 3. 

Lord Brouffhnin, in his gre;it speech on the Stale tf'the J^aw, Feb. 8, 
1828, makes honourable mention of the Chief Justice, with a reference to 
the opinion of Junius. 

" Lord Mansfield, whose luminous mind was never understood except by 
those who were either jealous of his fame or ignorniit of his value in the 
science of jurisprudence — whom no man ever attacked for a deficiency in his 
knowledge of the laws (with the exception of one yreai vrriUr, whose style 
gave irirrency for a time to the assertion, though accomfiatiicd by an obvious 
want of legal knowledge in himself), that great roan had noticed many of 
the discrepancies of the law with the eye of a philosopher, which were not 
to be ckiaged by the habits of the practitioner.”— Kn. 
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to such arguments Avitliout a virtual surrender :f all the 
rest.” 

U. That, with regard to press warrants, his argument 
should be taken in his own words and answered strictly : 
that comparisons may sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing ; 
and thill, ill this case, an appeal to the passions is unfair and 
inneccssury. Junius feels and acknowledges the evil in the 
most express terms, and will show himself ready to concur 
in iiny rational plan that may provide for tho liberty of the 
individual without hazarding the safety of the community. 
At tlie same time he expects that tho evil, such ns it is, he 
not exaggerated or misrepresented. Jn gone nil it is nut 
nnju^it that, when the rich man contrihntes liis wealth, tho 
pour man should .serve the .state in person ; otlierwiso the 
latter contributes nothing to the defcnco of that law and 
conslilulion from which lie demands safety and protection. 
Hut the question docs not lie between rich and poor. The 
laws of England make no such distinction^, Ncitiicr is it 
true that the ]>oor man is torn from the care and support of 
a wife and family helpless without him, I’he single ques- 
tiim is, whether the seaman*, in times of public, danger, 
*ihall servo tho merchant or the state in that profession to 
which he was hivil, and by the exercise of whicli alone lie 
cun honestly sup|iort liim.self and his family, (lemn'al argu- 
inenls against the doctrine of necrssitif, and the dangcroi^s use 
that may bo made of it, are of no weight in tlii'* particular 
case. Necessity includes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it 
is so, it creates a law to which all pos/f/rc laws and all jmitire 
rights must give way, I u this sense tho levy of i/i/p-money 
by the kings warrant was not necessary, bccaiise the business 
might have been as well or belter done by parliament. If the 
doctrine maintained by Junius bo confined within this limita- 
tion, it will go but very little way in support of arbitrary 
power. That the king is to judge of the occasion is no 
objection, unless we are told how' it can possibly be otherwise. 
There are other instances not less important in the exercise, 
nor less dangerous in the abuse, in which the constitution 
relies entirely upon the kings judgment The executive 
{H>wer proclaims war and peace, binds the nation by treaties, 

* I confine myself itrictly to ifamcn ; — if any otheri are preteed, it it • 
gross abuse, which the magistntes can and should correct — J cviut. 
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orders general embiirj^oes, and imposes quarantines, not to 
mention a multitinlo of ]»n'rogiitives which, though liable to 
the greatest abuses. w(*ro never disputed. 

8 . It has been urg<-d as* a roproa<-h to Junius, that he has 
not delivered an opinion upon iho gtiino laws, luid pariiiMilarly 
the late />07 L Jhit Junius tluiiks ho has much greater 
reason to complain that he is never assisU'd by those who nro 
able to assist him*, and that almost tho wliole labour of the 
press is tlmnvn upon a single hand, from whit li a di.seus^^0Il 
of every public question wliatsoe\er is unreasonalJy exjHi ted. 
lie is not paid for Ins labour, and certainly has a right to 
clioovso bis em[tIoyinr‘iit. As to the ff<rme Itnrs^ he never 
scruj>lc*d to dcclarci his opinaui that they an) a species of the 
forest ImvSy tliat they are o|»pressi\e to iluj Hubject, and that 
the spirit of tlietii is iiK'onipatiblo with legid liberty; tiiat 
the penalties imposed by these laws bear no ]>n)portion to the 
nature of the otlcnce ; that the mode of trial, ami the degree 
and kind of evidence necessary to convict, not only d<*privo 
the subject of all tho bt'nelits of a trial by jury, but are in 
themselves too .summary, and to llio last ilogrcc Jirbilrary and 
op[»resMve ; tliat, in particular, the lato jicts to prevent dog- 
sieuling, or killing game between mui and hun, are disliji- 
guisbed by their absurdity, extravagaiHx*, ;>nl pernicious 
tendency. If these lerms are weak or lunli. 'uoiis, in wlnit 
laugimge can Junius e.v]»rcss himself / It i^ no e.xcuso for 
Lord Manslield to say that he happened to l>e ub-cjit when 
these bills passed tlic riouse of lAU'ds. It was bis duty to 
be present. Such bills (vmld ne\er have passed the Uuiiso 
of Commons without his knowledge. Thjt we very well know 
by what rules lie regulatc.s his attendance. When that order 
was mad# in the House of Lords in the case of Lord iVuii' 
fret* at which every Knglishniaii .shudders, my hfua st l.ord 
Mansfield found liimscif hy mere accident in tho (’ourt of 
King's Ilench. Otherwise he would h».vo done wonders in 
defence of law and jiroperty ! The fatiful evasion i.s adapted 

* In Private Letter. No. 06^ nddrrsxed to Mr. Wilkes, Junius coinplaini 
•f his want of ** suprurt if) the new«ii:ifK>rA.” 

4 A case brfmght by Lord Pnr.ifrei br-fnre the Tlnu<ic, from one of the 
faiferior courts, in reference to a tnict of ground claimed by the parish in 
which be resided as sommon land, but maintained by his Lordship to Ite a 
part of his own freehold. 
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to the character. But Junius will never justify himself bj 
the example of this bad man. The distinction between 
fioinff wrong and avoiding to do right belongs to Lord Mans- 
Geld. Junius disclaims it. 


LETTER LXV. 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 


November 2, 1771. 

At the intercession of three of your countrymen you have 
hailed a man, who, 1 presume, is aKo a Sc«)lchman, and 
wljoin the lord mayor of London Itad rcfusc-d to bail* ** 
1 do not mean to enter into an exaininatiiai of the partial, 
sinister motives of your conduct ; hut, confining myselt 
strictly to the fact, I affirm, that you have done that \Uiich 
hy law you were not warranted to do. The thief was taken 
ill the tlioft, the stolen goods wore found upon him, and he 
made no defence. In these circumstances (the truth of which 
you dare not deny, because it is of public notoriety), it could 
uot stand inditTerent whether he was guilty or not, much less 
could tliere he any presumption of his innocence ; al.d, in 
these circumstances, 1 nilirm, in contnidiction to YOU, Loiu) 
Chief Justice Mansfield, that, by the laws of England, be 
was not bailable. If ever Mr. Eyre should be brought to 

* In explanation of this assertion, the editor extracts the following para* 
graph from the Public Adi\itUer^ Oct. liO, 1771 ^ 

** Yesterday application was made to the lord mayor by the friends of 
John Eyre, "Esq., committed on the oaths of Thomas Fielding, William 
Bolder, Williiun Payne, and William Nash, for feloniously stealing elexea 
quires of writing iiaper. The circumstances were so strong against the 
prisoner, on whom the goods were found, and no defence whatever being 
si't up by him before the magistrate who made the commitment, that the 
lord mayor refused to bail him. The alderman w'ho committed him had 
before refused to bail him, as it was alleged that no instance whatever bad 
been known of a person bring bailed under such circumstances. Mr. Byre 
was, however, hailed yesterday by Lord Mansfield, himself in only SuOI. 
and three Seettish securities in 100/. each, a Kinioch, Farquar, and Innia 
Sgrt has iinct inode his utapeJ* 
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trial we shall hear what you have to say for youroclf ; and 
I pledge myself before God and my country, in proper lima 
Lnd place, to make good my charge against you. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LX\T. 

FOR THE ruiiuc ADVEinisr.n. 

Novrmbpr 0, 1771 . 

Junius engages to make good his charge against Lord CiiiEr 
Justice Mansfield, some time before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, in order tlmt the lioiisc of C'onnnons may, if they 
think proper, make it one article in the impeachment of the 
said liOrd Chief Justice. 


LETTER LXVlIf. 

TO Ills GRACE TUB DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Ni.vr-W 2S, 1771. 

What is the reason, my Lord, that, when aim ^t every man 
111 tlas kingdom, without distinction of principles or party, 

• The fiicts of the case were as follow; — On the 2 ?id Oct., 1771 , Eyre 
was committed to Wood Street Compter, by Mr. Aidemiiin Halifax, for 
privately stealing out of a r<Him at Guildhall tirfoc quires of wriiiiiq-paper 
which were found upon him ; on searching his h^gings, there wen; disco- 
▼ered in a box eight quires more of the same sort of |>nper, which Imd been 
marked prifhtely for the discovery of the thief. K3 re had attended at the 
justice-room for a considemble time, under the pretence of learning the 
business of a magistrate, to which situation, he snid, he shortly cx{>ecti‘d to 
be appointed. On the day preceding the date of this letter, he surrenderc'd 
himself at the Old Bailey to take his tiid for stealing the paper, to whii h 
charge he pleaded guilty, and threw himself on the mercy of the 
court. He w.'is sentenced to be transported. T'his sordid wretch wac 
asserted at the time of committing 10 miserable a tlieft to be worth at least 
thirty thousand pounds, 

t The litigation which had arisen in consequence of the attempt to grant 
away the Duke of Portland’s estate to Sir James Lowtker, had enM in 
favour af the Duka. Inglewood Forest was found to have been not lagiUly 
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exults in the viiliculous defeat of Sir James Lowthep*, ^hea 
good and bad men unite in one common opinion of tliel 
baronet, and triumph in his distress, as if the event Uvithout 
any reference to vice or virtue) were interesting to human 
nature, your Grace alone should appear so miserably de- 
pressed end allliclcd ? In such universal joy I know not 
where you \\'\\\ look for a compliment of condolence, unless 
yuu Hpj>eid to the tender sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Brad- 
shaw. That cream-coloured gentleman's tears f, affecting as 
they are, carry consolation along with thorn, lie never 
weeps but, like an April shower, with a lambent ray of sun- 
shine upon his countenance. From the feelings (>f honest 
men upon this joyful occasion I do not mean to draw any 
conclusion to your Grace. ^7ie^ naturally rejoice when they 
see a signal instance of tyranny resisted with success, of 
treachery exj)osed to the derision of the world, an infamous 
informer defeated, and an impudent robber dragged to the 
public gibbet. But in the ct/nr class of mankind, 1 own 
J expected to meet the Duke of Grafton. JMcri \\ho have no 


pranted to Sir Jamos, and to be not legally n*gninable from the Duke of 
Portland, The Duke of Grafton was minisior when the grant to Sir /ames 
Lowther {mssed from the treaoury ; and Junius, therefore, eagerly seizes 
this Inst opportunity to insult his feelings. 

The letter chiefly repeats the old tlionies of opprobrium levelled against 
the Duke, is interspersed with digressions respecting the Liittrelii, with 
exultations over Sir dames Lowther, and with hinted abuse of the king. It 
is eloquent and caustic ; but contains little to demand new illustration. In 
his Private Letter, No. 44, Junius declares that it was written in conse- 
quence of a coniniunication from Garrick to Ramus, and from the latter to 
the king, that Junius would write no more ; nml hen.-e the questions in the 
concluding paragraph. Ilis words are, ** David Garrick has literally forced 
me to break niy resolution of writing no more,” for the subsequent letter 
addressed to Jjord Iklansfleld was completed sometiine previous to the date 
of this letter, as may be seen in Private Letter, No. 40, where, and in that 
which follows it, will be found an explanation of the curiout circumstance of 
the communication to the king, the author's early knowledge of the fact, 
and A copy of the very severe letter which be sent to Mr. Garrick, in con- 
sequence of the infonn.ation which he had given to Mr. Ramus.— Ei>. 

* He refers to the case of Lowther against the Duke of Portland, in tba 
contest concerning Inglewood Forest, &c.. in Cumberland. See the dotifl 
and determination of the dispute ^which lost hod now just token place) in 
note, anf<\ p. 402. 

f Miscellaneoiis Letter 71, vol ii 
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regard for justice, nor miy sense of honour, seem as honrtil; 
pleased with Sir James Low ihors well deserved pnniahiiient 
as if it did not constitute an example aj^'ninst theinseUes. 
The unhappy baronet has no friends, oven amon^ those vsh.i 
resemble him. You, iny I^>rd, are not yet reduced to so 
dejdorable a state of dereliction. Every villain in the lung- 
doru is your friend, and, in complimeut to such amity, I tliink 
yon should sulTer your dismal coiuilonance to clear up. 
Besides, my Lord, 1 am a little anxious for the consistency 
of your character. You violate your own rules of decorum 
when y(m do not insult the man wlioni you have hel rayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now to Imve begun 
its progress. Deliberate treachery entails punishment njion 
the traitor. There is no possibility of escaping it, even in 
the higliest rank to which the consent of society can exalt the 
meanest and worst of men. The forced, unmiturul union of 
Luttrell and ^Jiddlesex was an omen of another unnatural 
union, by which iiidefoa.sihlo infamy is attached to the lloust^ of 
BrunswicK. If one of those acts was virtu(»us and lamourahlc, 
the best of princes, I thank (iod, is hoppily rewnrdi'd for it 
by the other. Your (i race, it /io.v /^mi son/, had some share 
in recommending Colonel Luttivdl to the king. Or, was it cnily 
the gentle Bnidftliaw who made himself answo ddo for the 
good behaviour of his friend? An iiuiinafc eo -nection has 
long ^ihsisled between him and the worthy i.ord Irnham. 
It arose from a fortunate similarity of principles, cemented by 
tlie constant mediation of their common friend, Miss Davis*. 

* There is n certain family in this country, on wtich nature Recmi to have 
entailed an hereditary haacneHS of diapoaition. As far as their hihtory hue 
been known^^ihe son has regularly iiiiprtH»*d upon the vices of hii father, 
and has tukt'n care to transmit them pure and tindiiniiiished into the bosom 
of his successor. In the senate, their abilities ha\c confined them to those 
humble, sordid services, in which the scavengers of the ministry are usually 
employed. IJut in the memoirs »»f private treachery they stiiiid first and 
unrivalled. The fullowing story w'ill serve tr> illiistmte the character of this 
respectable family, and to convince the world that the present fmssessor baa 
as clear a title lu the infamy of his ancestors as he has to their estate. It 
deecnres to he recorded for the curiosity of the fact, and should be given tc 
the public as a warning to every honest member of society. 

The present Lord Inihani, who is now in the decline of life, lately cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with which be 
had lived in some degree of intimacy and friendship. The young man had 
long been tbc dupe of a most unhappy attacbiuent to a common prostitutOb 
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Yet I confess I should be sorry that the opprobrious infamy 
of this match should reach beyond the family. Wc have novt 
a lietter reason than ever to pray for the long iife of the best 
of piinces, and the welfare of his ro^'nl issue. 1 will not mix 
anything ominous with my prayers, but let i>arliament look b; 
it. A Lnttrell shall never succeed to the crown of England* 
Jf the hereditaiy virtues of the family deserve a kingdom, 
Scotland will be a proper retreat for them. 

Tiie next is a most remarkable instance of the goodne.ss of 
Providence. The just law of retaliation has at last overtaken 
the little, contemptible tyrant of the north. To this son-in* 
law of your dearest friend, tlie Earl of Bute, you meant to 
transfer the Duke of Portlands property f; and you hastened 
the grant, with an expedition unknown to the treasury, that 
ho might have it time enough to give a decisive turn to the 
election for the county. The immediate consequence of this 
ilngitious robbery was that he lost the election, which you 
meant to ensure to liim, and with such signal circumstances 
of scorn, reproach, and insult, (to say nothing of the general 
exultation of all parties,) as (excepting the king s hrother-in* 
law, Colonel LuttrellJ, and old Simon, his father-in-law,*; 
hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in this country. *Iu the 

Ilia friends and relations fores.*) w the consequences of this connection, and 
did everything that depended upon them t» satc him from ruin. Rut ho 
hnd a friend in Lord Irnhnm, whose advice rendered nil their eiulcavoiin 
inefTectuiil. This hoary Ictcher, not contented will? the enjoyment of his 
friend's mistress [the notorious Polly Davis, mentioned in tho letter above], 
was base enough to take advantage of the passions and folly of a young 
man, and persuaded him to marry her. He descended even to perform the 
office of father to the prostitute. He gave her to his friend, who was on 
the point of leaving the kingdom, and the next night lay with her himself. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart con produce tfriything more 
liase and detestable than this foci, must be left undetermined until the son 
shiill arrive at his father's age and experience. — Juxius. 

This note appeared in the Public AdvertiMVf April 7. 1769, under the 
signature of Itccen$ ; and w'as republished hj* Junius in the edition of hii 
JjtUtrtf revised by himself. — En. 

* The Duke of Cumberland w'as now married to Mrs. Horton^ Colonel 
Luttrtdl's sister. Miscellaneous Letter, No. 102, vol. ii. 

i* Sec note, p. 402. 

t MiKellaneoua Letter, No. 102. Our author thus denominates his 
Majesty, because, by the marriage of Luttrell's sister, Mrs. Horton, with ths 
XHuce of Cumberland, Lnttrell was legally become brother in-lair to tbf 
king^s brother ; as was Luttrell's fiiiher, fatberin-law to him. 
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ereLt, ho loaeg the very property of whi^'h he ihouf^ht he Imd 
gotten possession, nnd nfter an expense which would have paid 
the value of the land in question twenty times over ; the forms 
of villany, you see, are necessary to its success. Hereafter 
you will oct with greater circumspection, and not drive so 
directly to your ohjcct. To sfiatch a ffrace, beyond the reach 
of common treachery, is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my gf>od I.ord, docs not your conscious heart 
inform you that llie justice of retribution begins to operate, 
and that it may soon nppn^ach your ])erson ? Do you think 
that Junius has renounced the Middlesex election? that 
the king's timber shall be refused to -the royal navy with im- 
punity*? Or that you shall liear no more of the sale of that 
patent to Mr. I line, which you endeavoured to screen by sud- 
denly dropping your proseeulion of Samuel Vaughan f, when 
the rule against him was made absolute? 1 believe, indeed, 
there never was such an instance, in all the hi8U)ry of negative 
impudence. But it shall not save yon. The very sunshine 
you live in is a prelude to your dissolution. When you are 
ripe you filmll be plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

# 

P.S. — I beg you will convey to our gracit>u^ master my 
humble congratulations upon the glorious succc^»^ of peeroges 
and pensions, so lavishly distributed os the rewards of Irish 
virtue* 


LETTER LXVlll:. 

m 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSnCE MAN6F.ELD 

January 21, 1772. 

I HATE undertaken to prove that when, at the intercession of 
three of your countiymen, you bailed John Eyre, you did that 


* Note, ante, p. 403. 

f Letter 33, ante, p. 249, and Prirate Letter, No. 15, for the paiticnlan 
of the tranaaetinn here alluded to. 

t Thii if the threatened proof of the char^ of illegality in the admitting 
of Eyre to boil. It aitempu to show that the fuperior power of the 
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u:hic1i by law you were not warranted to do, and that a felon, 
under tho circumatanccs of heiny taken in the fact, with the 
itolen goods upon him, and snaking no defence, is not hailahh 
by the laws of England. Your learned advocates have inti^i 
preted this charge into a denial that the Court of Kings Bench, 
or the judges of that court during the vacation, have any 
greater authority to bail for criminal otrcuces than a justice of 
peace. With the instance before me I am supposed to ques- 
tion your power of doing wrong, and to deny th»' existence of 
a power, at tho same moment that 1 arraign the illegal e.vercise 
of it. But the opinions of such men, whether wilful in their 
malignity or sincere in their ignorance, are unworthy of niy 
notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not understand me so, and 
1 promise you your cause requires an abler defence. 1 am 
now' to make gcx)d my charge against you. However dull my 
argument, the subject of it is interesting. I shall he honoured 
with tho ntteutioii of the public, and have a right to demand 
the attention of the legislature : supported, ns I um, by the 
whole body of the crimiuul law of Ktigland, I iiave no doubt (d 
estttblisliing nty charge. If, on your part, you should have no 
plain, substantial defence, but sbould endeavour to shelter 
yourself under the quirk and evasion of a practising law*yer, or 
under the mere insulting assertion of j>owcr without riglit, the 
reputation you pretend to is gone for ever ; you stand degraded 
from the respect and authority of your office, and are no l^mger, 
dejure, lord chief justice of England. This letter, my^Lord, 
is addressed not so much to you as to the public. Learned os 
you are, and quick in apprehension, few arguments are neces- 
sary to satisfy you, that you have done that which by law you 
were not warranted to do; your conscience already tells you that 
you have sinned against knowledge, and that whatev?r defence 
you make contradicts your own iiitenial conviction. But other 

Court of King's Bench to bail rests not upon positive law ; that in a case 
so clear as that of Eyre, there was no scope for the discretion of the judges ; 
that, considering all the circumstances of that case, no juridical authority 
known to the law of England could legnliy admit the culprit to hail. There 
are iiitinito ingenuity and elaborate erudition in the argument. VaUat quan- 
tum vafei-e poUtt. The invective connected with it degenerates occasionally 
bto vulgar abuse, and is inconsistent with the gravity of the investigation. 

Junius, in speaking of this letter, says, ** The |iaper itself is, in tn^ 
opinion, of the nighest t^le of Junius^ and cannot foil to mU.** Private 
Letter, N s. 
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men are ^'illing enough to take the law upon tnist. They relj 
upon authority, because they are too indolent to search for 
information ; or, conceiving that there is some mystery lu the 
laws of their country which lawyers are only qualified lo 
explain, they distrust their judgment, ami voluntjirily renounce 
the right of thinking for tiiernsolvoa. With all tho evidence 
of history before them, fromTrosillian toJelFt*ries,from.Tcireries 
lo Maiistield, tliey will not believe it possible that a learned 
judge can act in direct contradiction to those laws which ho is 
supposed to have made the study of his life, and which he has 
sworn to administer faithfully Superstition is certainly not 
the characteristic of this ago. Yet somo men are higolcd in 
politics who are infidels in religion. — I do nut do'jpaii* of 
making them a*>hained of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against you is expressed in terms 
guarded and well considered. They do not dci.^ the strict 
power of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench to hail in 
raises not bailable by a justice of peace, nor replevisaldo by 
the common writ, or ea officio by the sheritT. I well knew the 
practice of the court, and by what legal rules it ought to be 
directed ; hut far from meaning to soften or dimini.sli the force 
of those terms 1 have made use of, I now go beyond them, and 
affirm — 

I. That the superior power of bailing for f lony, claimed 
by tl^ Court of King’s Bench, is founded upon iho opinion of 
lawyers, and the practice of the court ; that the assent of the 
legislature to this power is merely negative, and that it is not 
supported by any positive provision in any statute whatsoever: 
if it be, produce the statute 

II. Admitting that the judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
are vested with a discretionary power to exaniine and judge of 
circumstances and allegations which a justice of the peace 
is not permitted to consider, I affirm that the judges, in the 
use and opplication of that discretionary power, are as strictly 
hound by the spirit, intent, and meaning, as the justice of 
peace is by the words of the legislature. Favourable circum- 
stances, alleged before the judge, may justify a doubt wh^ 
ther the prisoner be guilty or not; and where the guilt is 
doubtful a presumption of innocence should in general Imj 
admitted. But when any such probable circumstances are 
alleged, they alter the state and condition of the prisoner. 
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Tie is no lonpier that aJ Unit convicted felon, whom the law 
intends, and who by law is not bailable at all. If no cir- 
eumstuiKies whatsoever are alleged in Ids favour, — if no 
allegation whatsoever he made to lessen the force of that 
evidence which the law annexes to a positive charge of felony, 
and particularly to tho fact of being talcen with the maner, 
— I then say that the lord chief justice of England has no 
more right to hail him than a justice of peace. The discre- 
tion of an English judge is not of mere will and pleasure — 
it is not arbitrary — it is not capricious ; hut, as that great 
lawyer (whose authority T wish 3 'ou respected half as much as 
1 do) truly says*, “Discretion, taken as it ought to he, is 
disccrncre. per legem quid sit justnm. If it be not directed 
by the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, and ap- 
[»careth to be unla\\ful.” If discretion were arbitrary in tho 
judge, he miglit introduce whatever novelties he thought 
proper ; but, says liOrd Coke, “ Novelties without wan-ant 
of [»recedents are not to be allowed ; some certain rules are 
to be followed — Quicqiiid jndicis authoritati subjicitur^ ?ioW- 
tati non subjicitur;'* and this sound doctrine is applied to the 
Star Chamber, a court confessedly arbitrary. If you uill 
abide by the authority of this great man, you shall have all 
tho advantage of his ujiinioii wherever it appears to favour 
you. Excepting the plain, express mcaTiing of the legisla- 
ture, to which all private opinions must give way, I desjjre no 
better judge between us than Lord Coke. 

III. 1 atlirm that, according to the obvious, indisputable 
meaning of the legislature repeatedly expressed, a j)crson 
positively charged with jelonionsly stealing, and taken in 
flagrante delicto, with the stolen goods upon him, is not 
bailable. The law’ considers him as differing in noriiing from 
n convict but in the form of conviction, and (whatever a cor- 
rupt judge may do) will accept of no security but the coniine- 
ineiit of his I^dy witliin four walls. 1 know it has been 
nlleged in your favour that you have often bailed for murders, 
mpes, and other manifest crimes. Without questioning the 
fuel, I shall not admit that you are to be justified by 3 *our 
own example. If tliat were a protection to you, where is the 
crime that, as a judge, you might not now securely commit? 


* 4 Inst 41 , 66 . 
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But neither shull I suffer myself to be drawn aside from my 
present argument, nor you to profit by yonr own wrong 
To prove the meaning and intent of the Icgisl.n nn> will 
require a minute and tedious deduction. To in\«‘s(igate a 
question of law denmnd^ seme lnt)uur and altiMiiion. tliongh 
very little genius or sagacity. As u practical prof'easiou the 
study of the law requires but a modcruto jiortion of ahiliries. 
The learning of a phuider is usually uptm a lovid wiili his 
integrity. Tlio indiscriminate defence (‘f right and wrong 
contracts the understanding while it corrupts the lieart 
Subtlety is soon mistaken for wisdom, and iinimnily for 
\irtue. If there bo any instances upon record, as some there 
are undoubtedly, of genius and moraliiy uniteil in a lawyer, 
they are distinguished by their singularity, uud operate as 
e.xcepi ions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers. This is no 
liglit matter, nor is it any more susceptible of ornainoiit than 
tlie comhict of J^ord Mansfield is capahlo of aggravation. 

As the law' of hail, in charges of felony, has been e.\actly 
ascertained by acts of the legislature, it is at present of Jiltlo 
consequence to inquire how it stood at Ciuninon Liw before 
the statute of Westminster. And yet it is wor'h the reader's 
attention to ohserNo )i(»w ncarl}', in the ideas ol -nr ancestors, 
the circumslanoo of being tiiken with the mam r ajiproaelKMl 
to tii 9 conviction of the felon. It “fiviid the niilhoritaiivo 
stump of veri^imilitudc upon the accuMition, and, by the 
common law, when a lliief was taken icitJi the mam r (tljiit is, 
with tlio thing stolen upon him in inanu,) he might, so 
detected, jlayrantc ddlclo^ he brought into court, iirniigned, 
and tried without indictment; a-J, by the I);nii*.h l.iw, he 
might he taken and hanged upon the spot, wilhout. ivcu-^ation 
or trial.”* It will soon appear that our statute law iu this 
behalf, though less summary in point of proceeding, is 
directed by the same spirit. In one instance the very form 
i9 adhered to. In offences relating to the forest, if a man 
was taken with vert, or venison, it was dcclareil to he 
equivalent to indictment f. To enable the rearkr to jiulgc 
for himself, I shall state, in due order, the several statutes 
relative ti; bail in criminal cases, or as mucii of them muy ^ 

• SUnehtiom^, *v. 

1 1 Kd. HI. cap. 8-^aiid 7 Bick 11. cap. 4. 
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be material to the point in question, omitting superfluous 
words. If 1 tnisrepresent, or do not quote with fidelity, it 
will not he difiicult to detect me. 

The statute of Westminster the first*, in 1275, sc*6 forth, 
that, Forasmuch as sheriffs and others, wlio have taken and 
kept in prison persons detected of felony, and incontinent 
have let out hy replevin such as were not replevisable, because 
they wf)iild gain of the one party and grieve the other ; uiid 
fornsinuch as before this time it was not determined which 
]»crsons were replevisable and which not, it is provided, and 
by the king commojided, that such prisoners, &c., as be taken 
with the maner^ &c., or for manifest offences, shall be in no 
wise replevisable by the common writ, nor without writ.”^ 
Lord Coke, in his exposition of the last part of tins quota 
tion, accurately distinguishes between replevy by the common 
writ or ex ojfidoy and bail by the King’s Bench. The words 
of the statute certainly do not extend to the .judges of tiiat 
court. But bo.sides that the reader will soon lind reason to 
think (liiit the legislature, in their intention, riiade no dif- 
ference between bailable and replevisable, Lord Coke liiinscll 
♦if Jic be understood to mean nothing but an exposition of the 
statute of Westminster, and not to stiile the law generally), 
d*K’s nor adliere to his own distinction. Jn expountiing the 
other offences which, by this statute, are declared not reple- 
ricMe, he constantly uses the words fwt bailable. That 
out law .s, fur iiHtancc, are not hadahle at all; tliat persoiis 
who have uhjurod the realm are altuiuted upon their own 
coiifes>ion, and therefore not bailable at all by law; that 
proxeis are not bailable; that notorious felons are not bail 
Me." 'J’he reason why the superior courcs were not named 
in the stnliitc of Westminster was plainly lliis,< “ because 
anciently most of the businc>s touching bailment of prisoners 
for felony or misdemeanors was performed by the sheriffs, or 

• “ Viditur qve U stalvt€ ih mainpHsc nest que. rtlermU dti cornea 

— Bro. Mainp. 61 . 

t ** Then* arc three points to be corif^idered in the coii^tructii^n of ill 
tTmedia) ntatutee — the old hiw, the luiechief, and the remedy ;'->that is, how 
the coiitinon law mood at the leaking of tlie act, whnt the mischief was foe 
which the common law did not provide, and w')>at reme<ly the {^arliaiiMttt 
noth pn»vtded to cure this mischief. It is the business of the judges so to 
nt.vtiue the act os (o luppreas the mischief and advance tho 

iCitstonc, i 87. 
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special bailiflFs of li)»ertips. either by writ or virtuU offim ^ 
cotiHequemly (he superior courts had little or no opportunity 
to Lunnnit tht>se abuses which the statute imputes to the 
eheriifs. With suhiijission to Do<rtor Blackstone. I think he 
has fallen into a eontrarliction which, in terms at least 
apfM^ars irreconcilable. After enumerating several offences 
not bailable, he asserts, without any condition or limitation 
whatsoever, “all winch arc clearly not admissible to Iwiil .”f 
Yet in a few lines after he says, is agreed that the (/oiirt 
of King s Bench may hail for any crime whatsoever, accordiug 
to the circuwsitnice of the case.” To his first proposition ho 
should have a(M(‘d hy siieeijfs or justices, otherwise the two 
pr(»pf»sitions coninidict each other, with this difforcnce, how- 
ever. (hat the first is a!)solure. the second limited hy « con- 
siderntion of circumstaticos. 1 say this without the least 
intended disrespect to the learned author. His work is of 
public utility, and should not hastily be condemned. 

The statute (»f IT Itichard II cap. 10, in IJlUO, sots forth, 
that “ Forasniucli as thieves notoriously defamed, and others, 
taken ivith the maner, by their long abiding in prison werc 
deliverod l»y charters, and favourable inguests jirocured, to tbe 
great hiiub.Tanoo of the pef»]»ie, two men of law shall l>e 
ttssigiioil in every cornniissiori of the peace to proceed to iho 
deliverurice of such felons,” &c. It soein.=? • y this act that 
there^was a coiHtant struggle between the legislature and tho 
officers of jusiice. Not daring to admit feions taken with 
the matter to bail or mainprise, they evaded the law by 
keeping the party in prison a long time, and then delivering 
him without due trial. 

The .vtatiite of 1 Richard If*!., in M8fl, sets forth, that 

Forasmfich as divers persons have been daily arrested and 
imprisoned for suspicion of felony, sometime of malice, and 
sumeliine of a light suspicion, and oo kept in prison without 
bail or niainprize, be it ordained, that every justice of peace 
shall have authority by his discretion to let such prisoners 
and persons so arrested to bail or muinprize.'* By this. act it 
appears that there had l>6en abuses in matter of impri.son 
ment. and that the legislature meant to provide for the immo 
diate enlargement of persons arrested on light suspicion of 
felony. 

* 2 Half, P. C. 128. 136. f Blarhstme, iv. 12W. 
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The statute of 3 Heniy VII. in 1486, declares, that “ under 
colour of the preceding act of Richard the Third, persons, 
Buc/i as were fiot mainpemabic, were oftentimes let to boil or 
niainprizo, by justices of the peace, whereby many murderers 
and felons escaped, the king, i^c., hath ordained, that the jus 
tices of the peace, or two of them at the least (whereof one to 
be of the quorum) have authority to let any such prisoners or 
persons, luainpenuihle by the law, to bail or inainprize.” 

The statute of 1st and 2nd of Philip and Mary, in 1554, 
sets forth, that ** notwithstanding the preceding statute of 
Henry the Seventh, one justice of the peace haili often times, 
by sinister labour and means, set at large the gi-eatest and 
notables t otrendors, such as be not replvvisahle h\f the lairs of 
this realm; and yet, the rather to hide their jinecliuus in that 
behalf, have sigiujd the cause of their appivhen^iion to be but 
only for suspicion of felony, whereby the said otlcnders have 
escaped unjainished, and do daily, to the high displeasure of 
Almighty Crod, the great ])enl of the king and queen's true 
subjects, and encouragoment of all thieves and evil-doers; — 
for reformation whereof be it enactcil, that no justices of 
peace shall let to bail or mainprize any such persons, wliich, 
for any offence by them committed, bo declared not to be 
replev'iscd or bailed, or bo forbidden to be replcvised or hailed 
by the statute of Westminster the first; and, furthermore, 
that any persons arrested for manslaughter or felony, 
bailable hp the law, shall not l>e let to hail or mainprizo by 
any justices of peace, but in the form thereinafter prescrihocl.” 
In the two preceding statutes, the words bailable, replcvisable, 
and viainpernahle are used synonymously ♦, or promiscuously 
to express the same single intention of il)e legislature, viz., 
not to accept of aui/ security but the body of the offender; and 
when the latter statute proscribes the form in which persons 
arrested on suspicion of felony \heiny bailable by the law) may 
be let to bail, it evidently sujqioses that there are some cases 
not bailable by the law. It may be thought, perhaps, that ] 
attribute to the legislature an appearance of inaccuracy in the 
use of terms, merely to serve iny i>resent purpose. But, in 
tiuih, it would make more forcibly for my argument to pre- 
sume that the legislature were constantly aware of the strict 


* 2 Hale, P. a U. 124 
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.efful <)istinction botweeu hail and replevy, and that they 
always mennt to ndliero to it*; for if it be true that replevy U 
by tlic sherifVa, and hail by the higher courts at Westminstei 

S which I tliink no lawyer will deny), it follows that, when the 
egislaturtf expressly say that any particular offenco is by law 
not bailable^ llie superior courts are conipivhendod in the pro* 
hibition, and bound by it. Otherwise, unless there was a 
positive excejnioii of the superior courts (which I affirm there 
never was in any statute relative to hail), the legishiture would 
grossly contradict themselves, and th(5 manifest intimtion of 
the law lie evaded. It is an established rule that, when the 
law is special, and the reason of it general, it is to be yeiicrally 
undersi<K«l ; and though, by custom, a latitude be allowed to 
the Court of King s Bench (to consider ciren ms lances induct ivo 
of a doubt wbelher tbc prisoner be guiliy or inn(»cent), if tliis 
latitude be taken as an arbitrary power tr) bail, when no cir- 
cumstances whatsoever are alleged in favour of th(3 prisoner, 
it is a power without right, and a daring violation of the whole 
Englh'h law of hail. 

The Act of the Jllst of Charles tho Second (commonly 
called tho Habeas Corpus Act) particularly declares that it is 
not meant to extend to treason or felony plainly and specially 
expressed in the warrant of commitment. The prisoner is 
therefore left to seek his habeas corpus at ?'c»umon law; and 
80 far w'as the legislature from supposing thi.s persons (com- 
mitfeil for treason or felony plainly and specially expressed in 
the warrant of commitment) could be let to bail by a single 
judge, or by the whole court, that this very act provides a 
remedy for such persons in case they are not indicted in the 
course of the t<3rra or session subsequent to tbeir commitment. 
The law neither suffers them to be enlarged before trial, nor 
to be imprisoned after the time in which they ought regularly 
to be tried. In this case the law Rays, ** It shall aud may be 
lawful to and for the judges of the Court of Kings Bench and 
justices of oyer and terminer, or genera! gaol delivery, and 
they are hereby required, upon motion to them msulo in open 
court, the last day of the term, session, or gard delivery, either 
by the prisoner or any one in his beluilf, to set at liberty tbo 

* Vide 2 Inti. 150. ISC. — '*The word rvplevuMt nerez tigctfiei hmU. 
Mi. Bailable is in a court of record by the king • juftices ; Vat npkrim^ 
Ui if by the SmU Tr^ vil 140. 
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prisoner upon bail ; unless it appear to the judges and justices, 
upon oaih made, that the witnesses for the king could not be 
produced the same term, sessions, or gaol delivery.” Upon 
the whrjle of this article I olworve — 

1. 'J'littt the provision made in the first part of it would be 
in a great nu'asuro useless and nugatory if any single judge 
might liavo hailed the prisoner ex arhitrio, during the vacation ; 
or if the court might have bailed him immediately after the 
cominenceFiieiit of the term or sessions. 2. When the law 
bays. It .shall and may be lawful to hail for felony under par- 
ticular ciroumstuncos. we must presume that, before the pasbing 
of that act, it was not lawful to bail utider tliose circumstances. 
I'he terms used by the legislature are enaciiny, not declara 
tory. 3. Notwithstanding the party may have been iinpri 
sonod during the greatest part of tlie vacation, and during the 
whole session, the court are expressly forbidden to hail him 
from that session to the next, if oath he made that the wit- 
nesses of the king could not be produced that same term or 
sessions. 

Having faithfully stated the several acts of parliament 
relalive to hail in criminal cases, it may be useful to the 
reader to lake a short historical review of the law of bail, 
through its various gradations and improvements. 

By the ancient common law, before and since the Conquest, 
all felonies were bailable till murder was excepted by sta^te; 
so that persons might be admitted to bail, before conviction, 
almost in every case. The statute of Westminster says that, 
before that time, it bad not been determined which otfences 
were replevisahle and which were not, whether by the common 
writ de homine repUyiando, or ex officio by the sheriff. It is 
very remarkable that the abuses arising from this unlimited 
power of replevy, dreadful as they were and destructive to the 
peace of society, were not corrected or taken notice of by the 
legislature until the Commons of the kingdom bad obtained a 
share in it by their representatives; but the House of Com- 
mons had sciu*ce begun to exist when these formidable abusef 
were corrected by the statute of Westminster. It is highly 
probable that the mischief had been severely felt by the 
people, although no remedy bad been provided for it by the 
Norman kings or barons. *'The iniquity of the times was so 
great, as it even forced the subjects to forego that which was 
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in account a great liberty, to stop the course of a growing 
mischief.”* 'i’he preamble of the sfalutes made by tlie first 
jparliaincnt of I’idward tlie First assigns the reason of calling 
It: “beenuso the people had l>ecn oiherwise entreated tlnin 
they ought to be. tlie p(»aco less kept, the laws less used, and 
offenders less fmnished than tbt\v ought to lie, by reason whereof 
the people feared le.ss to i>trcnd;*‘t mid the first attempt to 
reform tliese various abuses was by contracting the fiover of 
replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following it does not appear that 
any alteration was made in the law of bail, except that beintf 
taken with vert or venison was declared to bo equivalent to 
indictment. The legislature adhered tirmly to the spirit of 
tlie statute of Westuiinstor. 'J'he statute of ‘dTth of Kdward 
the First directs the justices of assize to inquire and punish 
officers bailing such as were not hailnhle. As for tlie judges 
of the superior courts, it is prohiiblo that,, in those days, they 
thought themselves hound by the obvious intent and meaning 
of the iegi.slature. "J‘hcy coiiHidorcd not so much to what par- 
ticular jiorsons the prohibition was addressed, as what the 
thing was which the Icgislafurc meant to prohibit, well 
knowing that in law, qunndo aliqnid prohihetnr^ prokihetnr et 
omne, per quod deveuitvr ad ilhtd. When anything is for- 
bidden, all the moans by which the same lb ig may be com- 
pasmd or done are equally forbidden ” 

By the statute of llkdiard the Third the ]K)wer of hailing 
was a little enlarged. Kvery juhtiee of peace was authorized 
to bail for felony ; but they were expressly confined to persons 
arrested on light suspicion; and even This power, bo limited, 
was fouyd to produce such inconveniences that, in three years 
after, the legislature found it necessary to rejical it. Instead 
of trusting any longer to a single justice of peace, the act of 
8rd Henry VII. repeals the preceding act, and directs “that 
no prisoner {o/ those who are mainpernable by the law) shall 
be let to bail or mninprize by less than two justices, whereof 
one to be of the quorum.” And so indisjiensably necessary 
was this provision thought for the administration of justice, 
and for the security and peace of society, that at this time an 
oath was proposed by the king, to be taken by the knights 
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and esquires of bis househoUb bj tbc members of the Houre 
of Commons, and hy the peers spiritual nnd temporal, and 
aecepted and bworii to quasi umi vocc by them all, >vbich, 
among other engagements, hinds them “ not to let any man 
to bail or main prize, knowing and deeming Inm to he a felon, 
uy>on your honour and worsliip. So help you God and all 
saints.”* 

In about half a century, however, even these provisions 
were found insuffioirnt. The act of Henry the Sevenili was 
evaded, and the legislaluro once more obliged to interpose. 
The net of 1st and tind of Philip and Mar}* takes away 
entirely from the justices all power of hailing for offences 
declared uot bailable by the statute of Westminster. 

The illegal iiiijirisonnu id of several pei-suns who had 
refused to conirihuto t(» a loan exacted by Charles the First, 
and the delay of the habeas corpus and subsecpient refusal to 
hail them, constituted one of the tirst and most important 
grievances of that reign. Yet when the House of Commons 
which mot in the year 16*48 resolved upon inoa.surc.s of the 
most linn and strenuous resistance to the power of imprison- 
ment n.ssumed by the king or pnvy council, and to the refusal 
to hail the jmrty on the return of the habeas corpus^ they did 
expressly, in all their resolutions, make an exception of com- 
mitments where the cause of the restraint was expressed, 
and did by law justify the commitment. The reason this 
distinction is that, whereas when the cause of commitment is 
expressed, the crime is then known, and the offender must 
he brought to the ordinary trial ; if, on the contrary, no cause 
of commitment he expressed, and the prisoner be thereupon 
remauded, it may operate to perpetual imprisonment. This 
contest with Charles the First produced the act of ‘the 10th 
of that king, by which the Court of King’s Bench are 
directed, within three days after the retuni of the habeas 
corpus, to examine nnd determine the legality of any commit- 
ment by the king or privy council, and to do what to justice 
shall appertain in deliveriiig, bailing, or remanding the pri- 
soner. Now^ it seems, it is unnecessary for the judge to do 
what appertjiins to justice. The same scandalous traffic in 
which we have seen the privilege of parliament exerted or 
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volaxed to gratify the i>rc8Ciit luiniour, or to serve the imme- 
£ate purpose, of the crown, is iiitrothiccd into the administra- 
tion of justice. The magist)*ate, Jt socms, luis now no rule 
to follow hut the dictates of personal enmity, natiunul par- 
tiality, or pcrliaps the most prostituted corruption. 

To complete this histtirical inqnirv it only remains to he 
observed, that the Jlaht^ns Corpm Act of diet of Charles the 
Second, so justly consiilcrcd as another inagiia chartn of the 
kingdom, “extends only (o the case of comm it men ts for 
Bucii criminal charg«' as can produce no iticonvcnienco to 
public juNlico by a temporary enlargement of ili<! pristmer."* 
So careful were the legislature, at Uk! very moment when 
they were proxiding for the liberty of the subject, not to fur- 
nish any colour or pretence for violating or evading the esia- 
hlishcd law of hail in the highcM* criminal oHcmTs. Jhit (he 
exception, suited in the body of the act, puts the matter out 
of all doubt. After directing the judges how they are to 
proceed to the discharge of the prisoner upon recognizance 
and surety, having regard to the quality of the yuMsonor and 
nature of the olTence, it is expressly added, “ unless it shall 
appear to the said lord ehuiuadlor, A'c., that the party so com- 
mitied is detained for sneh matters or oiYviiccs for the which 

BY THE I.AW THE i’UlSONr.U IS .NOT UAlLABrt; '* 

When the lows, jilain of themselves, arc .hus illustrated 
by f^ts, and their uniform meaning established by bislory, 
wc do not wair. the authority of opinions, however respectahlo, 
to inform our judgment or to confirm our belief. lUit I am 
determined that you shall have no CJH'ape. Authority of 
every sort shall he produced again.st ybu, from Jacob to I«onl 
Coke, from the dictionary to the classic. In vain shall you 
appeal flora those upriglit judges whom you disdain to imi- 
tate, to those whom you have mode your example. With one 
voice they all condemn you. 

“To be Uikcn with the mnner, is where n thief, having 
stolen ttiiything, is taken with the same about him, as it were 
in liis hands, which is called flaffrante delicto, 8uch r cri- 
minal is not bailable by lau\** — -Jacob, under the word Maner, 

“Those who are taken with the maner are excluded by tha 
statute of Westminster from the benefit of a r<*p1eviii **•— 
Uawkint' P. C. ii. 98. 


* Staekdom, it . 137 . 
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**Of such heinous oflTences no one, who is notoriously 
guilty, seems to hi* hnilnble by the intent of this statute.' - - 
Hmvk'tm' P, C. 0(1. 

“The coiTjuion praclioe and allowed general rule is, tliat 
hail is only then proper where it stands indifferent wliether 
the party were guilty or -innocent .” — Ibid 

'rhere is no doubt but the bailing of a person, who is not 
haiiable by law is punishable, eitlier at common law as a neg- 
ligent escape, or as an ollcnce against the several statutes rela- 
tive to bail.” — Ibid. 89. 

“ It cannot bo doubted but that neither the judges of this 
nor of any other superior court of justice are strictly within 
the purview of that statute, yet they will alw^ays, in their 
discretion, pay a due regard to it, and not admit a person to 
hail who is expressly declared by it irreplevisable, without 
some particular circumstance in his farour ; and therefore it 
seems difficult to find an instance where persons attainted of 
felony, or notoriously guilty of treason or manslaughter, &c., 
by their ow’ii confession or otherivuie, have been admitted to 
the benefit of boil without some special motive to the court to 
grant it.” — Ibid. 114. 

“If it appears that any man hath injury or wrong by his 
imprisonment, we have power to deliver and discharge him ; 
if otherwise, he is to be remanded by us to prison again.” — 
Lord Chief Justice Hyde — State Trials, vii. 1 15. i 

“ The statute of Westminster was especially for direction 
to the sheriffs and others, but to say courts of justice are 
excluded from this statute, 1 conceive it cannot be.” — Attorney- 
General Heath— State "Trials, )3*^. 

“ The court, upon review of the return, judgelh of the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of it. If they think the*prisoner 
in law to be haiiable, lie is committed to the marshal and 
bailed ; if nol, he is remanded.” Through that whole debate 
the objection on the part of the prisoners was, that no cause 
of commiimer.t was expressed in the warrant; but it was 
uniformly admitted by their counsel that, if the cause of com- 
mitment had been expressed for treason or felony, the court 
would then have done right in remanding them. 

The Attorney-General having urged, Wore a committee of 
both Houses, tl^t, in Beckwith's case and others, the lords of 
the oouncil sent a letter to the Court of King’s Bench to 
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lau. it was r€plie<l h\ the nmnnf^crs for the of Canh 

inoiis that tlu^ was of no iiuanent, “ for tliiit eiihoi (he 
priinonci* was hailMe hy the fuw or imt hailahle ; if ha! ahle 
by ilio law. ilien he was to be bailed without any such ietiei’ ; 
if nut bailable by the la\v» then plainly the jndfjes could not 
ha\e, bailed liiin upon the letter without breach of their oath, 
which is, thnt thetf are to do justice accordinfi to (he law, tfc/' 
— State Trin h, \ i i . 1 7 (» 

So that, in hailing upon such oiTcnces of the hifrhost 
nature, a kind of discretion rather than n eonatinit law hath 
been cxi’rcised wlnni it stands wholly indifferent in tho eye of 
the court, whclluT tlio prisoner be Rudty or not.” — Selden — 
State 'J rials, vii. v!30-I, 

“ I deny that a irian is ulwa^^s bailable wlion imprisonment 
is impo^ed upon him for custA»dy.” — Attorney-General Heath — 
State Trials, Hy these cpiotations from tho Slate Trials, 

though otherwise not of authority, it appears plainly that, in 
rejjard to bailable or not bailable, all parties agreed in ad- 
mitting one proposition as ineontix»vcrtihle. 

** In relation to capital offences, there are especially those 
acts of parliament, that are the common landmarks^ touching 
olfonees bailable or not bailaldo.” — Hale a /\ C\ ii. ISi7. 
Tlie enumeration includes the several acts cited in tliis 
paper. 

“l^rsons taken with ihc nmnourre aro notladable, because 
it is jnrtnm waiiifeatum.*' Ibid. 

“The writ of habeas coi-pus is of n high nature; for, if 
persons be wrongfully couimiUed, they are to ho discharged 
upon this writ returned, or if Unihilde, Ihey are to he hailed ; 
if not bailable, they are to he committed.'' — Ibid. 143. This 
doctrine Lord Chief Justice ilalc refers immediately to 
the superior courts from whence the writ issues. “After the 
return is filed tho court is either to discharge or bail, or 
commit him, as the nature of the cause requires.'* —> 
Ibid. 146. 

“If hail be granted oilmrwise than the law aUowcth, the 
party that alloweih the same shall be fined, iraprisonedf 
render damages, or forfeit bis place, as the case shall re« 
quire.”— by N. Bacon, 1851. 


It hat been the study of Lord AUmfield to remove landmarkl. 
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“This induces an nbsoli^te necessity of expressing upon 
every roinmitinent the reason for ^^hich it is made, that the 
court, upon a haheas coijms^ may examine into its validity, 
and, accordimj to the circttmHtaticcs of the case, may dis- 
chiifoe, admit to hail, or remand the i>risoncr.” — Black- 
siohc. iii. IJIS. 

“ Marriot vstis committed for forging indorsements upon 
])ank hills, and, upon a habeas cotyns, \Aris bailed, because the 
crime was only a great misdemeanor; for, though the forging 
the hills he felon v, yet forging the indorsement is not.” — 
tialhdd, \. U)i. 

“Ap[)ell de niahein, Ac., i<leo ne fuit lessc a bailie, nient 
plus <pie in iippell do robbery ou murder; quod nota, ct que 
in rohry et murder le panic nest baillable.” — JJro. Main- 
jirisc, 07. 

“ I’ho intendment of the. law in bails is quod stat indif- 
ferenter, whether he be guilty or no; hut when he is convict 
by verdict or eoufeshion, ibon be must bo deemed in law to 
be guilty of the felony, and therefore not bailable at alL**^ 
Coke ii. Imt. 188 — iv. 17S. 

“ Jhtil qua ado stat indiJFemiter, and not vvltec the offence 

Isopen and manilest.” — lust, 180. 

“ In this case non stat iudifferenter, whether ho be guilty 
or no, being taken with the manc)\ that is with the thing 
stolen, as it were in his hand." — Ibid. 

“ If it appearetli that this imprisonment be just auu law- 
ful, he shall he remanded to the former gaoler; but, if it 
shall aiqiear to tlie court that be was imprisoned against the 
law of the land, they ought by force of the statute to deliver 
liini ; if it be doubtful and under cousiderutiun, he may be 
bailed."— 12 lust. O.*). • 

Jt is uiiuecossary to load the reader with any further quota- 
tions. If those authorities are not deemed sufficient to esta- 
bli.-%h the doctrine maintained in this ])aper, it will lie in vain 
to appeal to the evidence of law books or to the opinions of 
judges. They are not the authorities by which Lord Mans- 
field will abide. He assumes an arbitrary power of doing 
right, and, if he does wrong, it lies only between God and his 
conscience. 

Now, my Lord, although I have great faith in the pre- 
oediug argunen « 1 will not say that every’ minute part of it 
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b al/So]/itciy invulnof'ablc. I urn too well urqjAinted with 
the practice of a certain court directed by your exaniple, as it 
is governed by your aiilbontw to lliink there ever yet wits an 
argument. bow<;ver eonforniable to law and reason, in v^liicli 
a cunning quibbling atiiwney might not discover u Haw. 
But, taking the whole of it together, 1 Alljnii that it consti 
lutes a mass of (lenion^tnition than \\)ik*b nothing more com- 
plete or balislariorv cun be olVered to the human mind. 
How an evasive indirect reply will shind with your repula- 
tion, or how far it will answer in point of defeni-o at the har 
of the House, of J.onls, is worth your consideration. If, after 
all that has been said, it should still ho muintainod that, the 
Court »»f King's Ifcnc.h, in hailing felons, are exempted from 
all legal rules whatsoever, and that the Judge has no direction 
to pursue hut his private aiVcetions or nicro uiiqiiesiionnhle 
will and jdeasure, it will follow plainly that the distinction 
between iHiilabie and not haihthle undbrinly expressed by the 
legislature, current through all our law hooks and admitted 
by all o’lr great lawyers witliont exception, is in one sense ti 
nugat(»rv, in anotluM' a pernicious distinction. It is nugatory, 
as it snjipoM;s a dill'ercnco in the hinluhlo quality of ortencos, 
when, in elVect, the distinction refers only to the rank of iho 
magistrate. It is peniieious, as it iriipUes a rule of law 
which yet the Judge is not hound to pay the I- ist regard to, 
and impressi:.'^ an idea upen the minds of the | cople (hut the 
judge U wist r and greater than the law. 

It remains only to Hp])ly the law thus stated to the fact in 
qucvsiion. By un aullujiiiic copy of the mittimm^ it appears 
that John lOyre was committed fur ferony jilainly and speci- 
ally ex[»ressed in the warrant (»f commitment. Ho whs 
charged 'fiefore Alderman Halifax, by the oath of Thomas 
Fielding, William Holder, William Payne, and William 
Nash for Jeloniouahj stealintj eleven quires of writing-paper, 
value six shillings, the property of I'horjiaa Beach, 

By the exaininations upon oath of tho four persons men- 
tioned in the viittimus, it was proved that large quantities ol 
paper had been missed, and tliat eleven quires (previously 
marked, from a su.spicion that Kyre was the thief,) were found 
upon him. Many other quires of paper marked in the same 
manner were found at his lodgings ; and, after he had been 
some time in Wood Street Compter, a key was found in his 
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Ti>om there, which af)pcarefl to l»e a key to the closet at 
Ouiltlhttll, from wlienco the paper was stolen. When asked 
whai he Imd to say in his defence, his only answer was, 
“ I hope you ivlU bail me.*' Mr. Holder, the clerk, replied, 
“ That is imjiossible. There never u'as an imtance of it vhen 
the stolen goods were found upon the thief." I’he lord mayor 
wjjs then applied to, and refused to hail him. Of all these 
cirr II instances it was your duty to have informed yourself 
ininiitely. The fact was remarkable, and the chief iim'»is- 
trate of the city of London was known to have ndused to 
bail iho oflender. To justify your compliance with the aoli- 
ritarinns of your three countrymen, it should he proved that 
such iille^iitions were olYered to you in behalf of their asso- 
cijito as honestly and bond fide reduced it to a matter of 
doubt and indilVerence whether the prisoner was innocent or 
j^uilty Was anythinfj olTercil hy the Scotch triuinvirate that 
tended to invali<late the positi\o charge made against him hv 
four credible \Nitnessos upon oath ? Was it even insinuated 
to \ou, either by biins»df or bis bail, that no felony was eom- 
initted, or that 7*^ was not the felon ; that the stolen goods 
were not found upon him, or that ho was only the re<‘civer, 
rot knowing tliem to be stolen? Or, in short, did they 
attempt to produce any evidence of his insanity? To all 
tluNc (juoslions I answer for you, without tlie least foar of 
contradiction, positi\ely NO. From the moment Uq was 
arrested he never entertained any hope of avM|uittal ; mere- 
fore thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that be might 
ha\e lime to settle his alTairs. convey his fortune to another 
cumitry, and spend the remainder of his life in comfort and 
nllluence abroad. Jn this pi*udciitial scheme of future hap[>i- 
ness the Lord Chief Justice of England most readily and 
heartily concurred. At sight of so much virtue in distress 
your natural benevolence took the alarm. Such a man as 
JVIr. Eyre, struggling with adversity, must always be an 
interesting scene to Lord Mansfield. Or was it that lilteral 
anxiety by which your whole life has been distinguished to 
enlarge the liberty of the subject? My Lonl, we di«l not 
want this new instance of the liberality of your principles. 
We already knew vhnt kind of subjects they were for wliose 
liberty you were anxious. At all events the piildic are much 
indebted to you fo^ fixing a price at wLicki felony inity be 
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oommicied with iinpniiity. Yen bound a felon* notoriously 
worth thirty thousiind jtounds, in tho sum of three hundretf. 
With }(Hir nsitural turn to equit\', and knowing? us you arc iu 
tlie doetrino of preoeilinit'^, you undoubtedly nieunl to settle 
the proportion belwoen the fortune of tlio felon and llie fine 
by uhi li he iniiy eoinpound h»r his felony. Tlie ratio now 
upon ret'ord, and traiiMnittod to posterity ninler llto anspuee 
of Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to a hundred. ]\ly J^^ord, 
without intending it, yon have laid a cruel restraint iipfui the 
genius uf your countrymen. In the warmest indnl^mco of 
tlieir passions lliey ha\e an eye to the expense, and. if their 
other virtues fail us, wo have a resonreo in their economy. 

By faking so trilling a scenrity from John Kvre, yon in- 
vited and maiiife^tly exhorted him to esea|>o. Although in 
hailable oasis, it ho usual to take four securities, you left him 
in the rustialy of tliree Seotchrnen, whom lie might have 
easily satisfied for eonniving at his retreat. I’hat he did. not 
make use of (ho opjiortuiiity you indnsiriouNly gave him, 
neither jnstifie.s your eonduet, nor can it he any way aceounted 
for, hut hy his c.\eossive and monstrous avarice. Any other 
niiui, hut this hosorn friend of three Sc(*h hmcn, would gladly 
base sacrilieetl a few hundred pimnds, rather than submit to 
tbo infamy td‘ pleading gnilly in open court It is possible, 
indeed, tliat lie might Imve tlaUcrod hiiiise ^ and not un 
rea'^mably, with the liopes of a pardon. That he would have 
been pardoned seems more than prohable if I had not directed 
the public ntteiiiion to the leading step you took in favour of 
him. In the present gentle reign, we well know what use 
has been imule of the lenity of tlic court anrl of the mercy of 
tlie crow n. The Lord Chief Justice of Kngland accepts of 
the huriflrcdth part of the property of a felon taken in I lie 
fact, as a recognizance for his appearance. Your brother 
Sinylhc browbeats a jury, and forces them to alter (licir ver- 
dict, l»y which they had found a Scotch acrjeani guilty of mur- 
der; and though the Kennedys were convicted of a rrioNt 
deliberate and atrocious murder, they still had a claim to the 
royal mercy*. They were saved by tlic chastity of their cori- 

• The case of the Kennedys is staterl’in note, ante, p. 302. Thm <jI 
John Taylor is as follows : — lie was a seij»*ont in the fifHt, or royal S«-ju 
fegimeiu of fo4»f, and was tried at the (iuildfnrd summer assifes in the 
year 1770«for murder of Jonn^ Smith, the master cl the Wbeatshmil 
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nexioTiB. They had a sister ; — ^yet it was not her beauty, bat 
the pliancy of her virtue that recommended her to the king 

neni Wostriiin»ter Bridge. It appeared upon the trial, that the decensed 
had uttf'red ftoine n^>gravating expreftaiana ug.iiiist the Scots ; in cansequenca 
of wiiicli, the prisoner bring suddtMih' thrown off his guard, drew hi» swaid 
and Btabiied him. The jury, after driiherating a conBulemble time, branglit 
in a verdict of ffifi/tv, on wliich Mr. liaron Sniythe expres«i*d his surprise, 
adding, that he had told them it was only luunslaughter, and desired that a 
verdict should he drawn up, whicli the i/dimiilattd jury I'igned. On 
this Mr. Jasper Smith, a near relaiion of the deceased, aildressed the court 
in the following words >-*' .My Lord, I am the nearest of kin to the unfor- 
tunate man wlin was murdered. I always thought, my Lord, when a v«r* 
diet was ouce given it was unalterable, but Im tlic pre.scnt method of pro- 
ceeding, tliere need not have been any jury at all. It is ai* plain a murder 
IIS can be, and I am pi'rsuadt d your Lordship thinks so.” To this speech 
no reply was given. The decision of tlic judge, in the above case, occa- 
aioned .some severe animad^ersioius on his conduct, and several qiieiies aere 
addressed to him upon the subject, which were repeatedly insiTted in the 
ViiUlc Admrti^ifr, so as to become extremely consjdcuous. Tlu-s account, 
however, extract!^ from that piqicr, does not seem to contain tlie w hole train 
of the circunistiMKvs which preceded this unfortunate catastrophe, for when 
Taylor was brought to the har of the King's llencli, Fcliruary 8, 1771, Lord 
Maii.«liel(l, wlio read tlie minutes of the e\ideuc(; ns Uiken down by Baron 
Fun the, who pu*sided at tlie trial, obsiTved, that it appt ared that tiie pri- 
soner had been three times assaulted by Smith, the deceased, collared and 
violently thrown bockwaid upon a bench without any provocation, turned 
out of the house, and called by the most opprobrious namc’) ; and furtlier, 
that when out in the street, he was piirsu^ and nllacked by two men, 
before he offerrd to ilraw his sword; from which circumstances the' >.ourt 
was uminimously of opinion that he had only been gniUy of manslaughter, 
and si'ntcnccd him to be burnt in the hand, wliich was pt'rfornu'd accord- 
ingly, behind the bar. Mr. Diinning, also, a strong opimsitioiiist. defended 
Mr. Baron Smythe’s conduct in respect to the trial alluded to by Junius, in 
a speech spoken on a motion made by Mr. Serjeant lilynn, December 6, 
1770, for an inquiry into the administration of criminal juslic.i, and the 
procet'dings of the judges in Westminster Hall, particularly in cases relating 
to the liberty of the press and the constitutional power and duty of juiies.*' 
Mr. Dunning’s words are as follow: — It is not that the characters of the 
judges are not traduced by groundless accusations and scandalous aspersions. 
These are grievances w'hich every one ic’es, and every one laments. Judge 
Smythe, for example, has, to my knowledge, been very injurio’-sly treatii. 
His conduct in trying the Scotch serjeant at Guildford, for which he baa 
been so much abus^ in print, and now arraigned in Parliament, was, in my 
opinion, very fair and honourable. I was consulted on the affair ns an 
advocate, and 1 must say that I •perfectly coincided with him in sentiment. 
Had I been in his place, I must have fiiilen under the aime odium, for 
conscience would not have allowed me to use any other language bnt tliat ot 
Baron Smythe.” 
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The holy author of our leiigion wur seoii in tbo company of 
sinners ; but it was iiis gmcioua pur|K)se to convert ibcm from 
their sins. Another ihun, who in the ceremonies of our faith 
Blight give lessons to the great enemy of it, u})on different 
principles keeps much the same company, llo advertises for 
patients, collects nil the diseases of the heart, and turns a 
royal palace into an hospital for ineurableB. A man of honour 
has no ticket of admission at St. James's. They receive him, 
like a virgin at the Magdalen : — Go thou and do likrwuie. 

My charge against you is now made good. 1 shall, how- 
ever, be ready to answer or to submit to fair objections*. If, 
whenever this matter shall be agitated, you suffer the doors 
of the House of Lords to be shut, 1 now protest that 1 shall 
consider you as having made no reply. From that moment, 
in the opinion of the world, you will staiui self-convicted. 
Whether your reply be quibbling and evasive, or liberal and 
in point, will be matter for the judgment of your peers 
but if, when eveiy possible idea of disrespect to that noble 
House (in whose honour and justice the nation implicitly con- 
fides,) is here most solemnly disclaimed, you should endea- 
vour to represent this charge os a contempt of their authority, 
and move their Lordships to censure the publisher of this 
paper, 1 then affinn that you support iii justice by violence, 
that you are guilty of a heinous aggravation of your oilence, 
and &at you contribute your utmost iufiuencc to promote, on 
theipart of the highest court of judicature, a positive denial 
of justice to the nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXlXt. 

TO TRB BIGHT HOKOUIUBLE 1X)BD CAMDBV. 

Mt Lobd, 

I TTTBN with pleasure from that barren waste, in which no 
salutary plant takes root, no verdure quickens, to a character 

* Uiaoellaneoiu Letter, No. 106, in which Juninf defendc the preieBi 
letter egeinit cevcnl attache which had been made upon it in the PMii 
ddverUter. 

f Lord Gemden stood in rivalship to the Earl of Mansfield. Ha hal 
VOL. L B ■ 
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fertile, as 1 willingly believe, in every great and good quali- 
fication. 1 call upon you. in the name of the Englihh nalioii, 
to stand forth in defence of the laws of your country, iiinl to 
exert, in the cause of irnth and justice, those great abilities 
with \shich you wore intrusted for the benefit of mankind. 
To iiscertain tin; facts set forth in the preceding paper, it may 
he ncees'>ary to the [)erHons mentioned in the mittimna to 
tho bar of the House of Lords*. If a motion for that pur- 
noso should he rejected, wo shall know what to think of Lord 
Manhfiold's iniio< cnco. Tlie legal argument is submitted to 
yoiiLLordship s judgment. After tho noble stand ymi made 
9giiinst Lord Mansfield upon the question of libel, we di«l ex- 
pect that you would not have sulfered that matter to have re- 
mained undoterinin(‘d. But it was said that Lord Chief 
Justice Wilinot had been prevailed upon to vouch for an 
opinion of the late Judge Yates, which w’as supposed to make 
against you; and we admit of the excuse. When such de- 
tectable arts are enqdoycd to prejudge a question of right, it 
niighi have been impriulent at that lime to have brought it tjo 
a decision. In the present instance you will have no such 
opposition to conteiul with. If there he a judge or lawyer of 
any note in Wostniinstcr Hull who shall be daring enough 
to ailirm that according to the true intendment of the laws of 
Lnglaud, a felon, taken with the waner, in flarfrante delicto^ 
is bailable, or that the discretion of an English judge is 
merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules of law, I shi/uld 
00 glad to be acquainted with him. Whoever he be, I will 

l>ironti>nc‘d Itini in tbc last sossion of parliament But Lord Mansfu-ld eluded 
e>ory attempt to draw him into an open ami lengthened contention relative 
to his principles of doeisiou. Hopes were eiiU-rtuined that another session 
of piirliament might Boe the contest renewed with Lord MansficlJ; It was 
with a view to this that Junius so laboriously resumed his attack against 
the Chief Justice. In this letter he calls on Lord Camden, almost with 
threats and with reproach, to niake the builing of Eyre the subject of a new 
motion against Lord Alaiisheld in the House of Peers. The call was 
fruitless. 

This letter ends the political series, and followed the preceding in the 
Public AUvcHistr, apfM-aring under the sitme date as that addressed to Lord 
Mansfield, namely, January 21, 1772 . — Ed. 

* In the cose of Lord Mansfield’s having hailed Eyre, Lord Camden had 
tpenly expressed his opinion that the bail was illegal, and had given reaioD 
to exp<H;t that be would make it the subject of a parliomeDtaij inquiry on 
tha pommenceinent of the ensuing session. 
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fiikc care that lie shall not give you much trouble. Your 
Lonlsliip's character assures mo that you will assume that 
principal (lart which belongs to you. in supporting iho laws of 
I'higlaiul against a wicked judge, who makes it the oc*ein«itiou 
of Ins life to misinterpret ami pervert them. Jf you decline 
this hououmblo oilbe, 1 fear it will bo said lluit for some 
months past you have kept loo much ct)in()!iiiy with the Duke 
of Grafton. When the contest turns upon the intorpratation 
of the laws you cannot, without a forninl siirremler of all your 
reputation, yield tlie post of honour oven to Jiord Cliutlmm 
Coasidering the situation and abilities of Lord iManstield, I do 
not s4!nipJo to atlinn, with the most solemn appeal to God for 
my sincerity, that, in nnj jiidginont, ho is the very worst and 
most dangerous man in iho kmgd(»rn. Thn.s far J have done 
uiy duty in ( ndeuvouring to hritig itiru to punishment. Jlut 
mine an inferior ministerial oiUcu in the temple of jiistieo. 
I have hound tlio viciim, and drugged him to the altar. 

J UNI IKS. 


POSTSORirT. 

The Reverend Mr, John llurno having, v%'it! his usual vera- 
city and lionest indu.slry, cireulatcil a reporl hat Junius, in a 
letter to the sujiporiers of the Rill of Rights, had warmly do- 
clail'd liiinsclf lu favour of long parliaments and rotten 
boroughs, it is thought necessary to biihmit to the public tlie 
following extract from his letter to John Wilkes, J'isq., dated 
the Till of SeptemlM^r, 1771, and lufd before the society on 
the *i4th of the Mime month*. 

“Wiili regard to tho several articles, taken separately, [ 
own 1 am coiieerued to see that the gmit condition, which 
ought to be tbe nine qua non of parliamentary qualihcalioii, 
which ought to bo the basis (as it assuredly will be the only 
support) of every barrier raised in defence of the constitution, 
1 mean a declaratwn upon oath to shorten the duration oj 

• Thia letter w givpn entire in the private correspondence between Jiini ji 
and Hr. Wilkes, No. 66. vol. ii. of the prcBcut edition. It is a remarkable 
prod^ietion, both from the important political quesUons it disciiBscA, and tU 
Miiiijct on Uie great secret of the anonymous authorship of t^e Let 
lets — Ki>. 


H H a 
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parliamenU^ is reduced to 4he fourth rank in the esteem 
of the society ; and even in that place, far from being insisted 
on Avith firmness and vehemenco, seems to have been parti* 
cularly slighted in the expression. You shall endeavour 
to restore annual parliaments ! — Are these the terms which 
men, who are in oamest, make use of when the solus rei* 
puhliae is at stake? 1 expected other language from Mr. 
Wilkes. }3esides my objection in point of form, 1 disapprove 
highly of the meaning of the fourth article as it stands. 
Whenever the question shall be seriously agitated I tvill en- 
deavour (and if 1 live will assuredly attempt it) to convince the 
English nation, by arguments to my understanding unanswer- 
able, that they ought to insist upon a triennial, and banish 

the idea of an annual, parliament I am 

convinced that, if shortening the duration of parliaments 
(which, in eftect, is keeping the representative under the rod 
of the constituent) be not made the basis of our new parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence, other checks or improvements signify 
nothing. On the contrary, if this be made the foundation, 
other measures may come in aid, and, ns auxiliaries, be of con- 
siderable advantage. Lord Chatham's project, for instance, 
of increasing the number of knights of shires, appears to me 

admirable As to cutting away the rotten 

boroughs, I am as much offended as any man at seeing so 
many of them under the direct influence of the crown, or at 
the disposal of private persons. Yet, I own, I have both 
doubts and apprehensions in regard to the remedy you pro- 
pose. 1 shall be charged perhaps with an unusual want of 
political intrepidity, when I honestly confess to you that I am 
startled at the idea of so extensive an amputation. In the 
first place, 1 question the power, dejure, of the legiskture to 
disfrancliise a number of boroughs, upon the general ground 
of improving the constitution. There cannot be a doctrine 
more fatal to the liberty and property we are contending for 
than that which confounds the idea of a supreme and an arhi^ 
trary legislature. 1 need not point out to you the fatal pur- 
poses to which it has been, and may be, applied. If we are 
sincere in the political creed we profess, there are many 
things which we ought to affirm cannot be done by King, 
Lords, and Commons. Among these I reckon the disfnun- 
ebisiug of boroughs with a general view to improvement. I 
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consider it as equivalent to robbing the parties oonoemed of 
their freehold, of thoir birthright. I say, that, although this 
birthright may bo forfeited, or the exercise of it suspended 
in particular cases, it cannot be taken away by a gcneml 
law for any real or pretended purpose of improving the 
constitution. Supposing the attempt made, I am persuaded 
you cannot mean that either King or Lords should take 
an active part in it. A bill which only touches the repre- 
sentation of the people, must originate in the House of 
Commons. In the formation and mode of passing it the 
exclusive riglit of the Commons must be asserted as scrupu- 
lously as in the case of a money hill. Now, Sir, I should be 
glad to know by what kind of reasoning it cun he proved, 
that there is a power vested in the representative to destroy 
his immediate constituent. From whence could ho possibly 
derive it? A courtier, 1 know, will be ready enough to main- 
tain the affirmative. The doctrine suits him exfu^tly, because 
it gives an unlimited operation to the iniluence of the crown. 
But wo, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a different language. It 
is no answer to me to say, that the hill, when it imsses the 
House of Commons, is the act of the miyority, and not of the 
representatives of the particular boroughs concerned. If the 
majority can disfranchise ten boroughs, why not twenty, why 
not the whole kingdom ? Why should not . hey make their 
own seats in parliament for life? When the Septennial Act 
pafted, the legislature did what, apparently and palpably, they 
had no power to do; hut they did more than people in general 
were aware of: they, in effect, disfrancjiiised the whole kingdom 
for four years. 

** For argument's sake, I will now suppose, that the ex-' 
pedieitty of the measure, and tlte power of parliament are un- 
questionable. Still you will find an insurmountable difficulty 
in the execution. When all your instruments of amputation 
are prepared, when the unhappy patient lies bound at your 
feet, without the possibility of resistance, by what infallible 
rule will you direct the operation ? When you propose to cut 
away the rotten ports, can you tell us what parts are perfectly 
sound f Are there any certain limits in fact or theoiy, to in* 
form you at what point you must stop, at what point the 
iDortincation ends ? To a man so cajmble of observation and 
reflection as you are, it is unnecessaiy to say all that might 
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ho sold upon llie subject. Besides that I approve higljly of 
Ijord Chatham B idea, of infusing a portion of new health into 
the constitution to enable it to hear its infirmities (a brilliaul 
expression, and full of intrinsic wisdom), other reasons concur 
in persuading me to adopt it. J have no objection,” A'C. 

Tlie man who fairly ainl completely an.swers this argument, 
bhall have my thunks and iny applause. My heart is already 
with him. 1 am ready to be converted. J admire his mo- 
JuiJty, and would gladly subscribe to the articles of his faith. 
(J rateful as I am to the good beusg whose bounty has im- 
parted to me this reasoning intellect, whatever it i.s, I i old 
myself proportionably indebted to him from whose en- 
lightened understanding another ray of knowledge communi- 
cates to mine. But neither should I think the most exalted 
faculties of the human mind a gift wcitliy of the Divinity, 
nor any assisbnice in the improvement of them a subject of 
gratitude to my fcllow-creaturc, if I were not satisfied tliat 
really to inform the understanding corrects ai:d enlarges tiie 
Vieart. 

JUXIU.k 



APPENDIX, 


Mil. WOODFALL*S TIUA.L*. 


Aectmni (if If*^ Ti-ial n.1 OitUdkaH of tJu original PnJffiihcr of Jvtiixj^h 
Letter to the King. 

Yksterdat moniinjr, {June 13, 1770;, about niiio o'c lock, rtinie on beforH 
Lord AlaoHrield, in the (yourt of King'd Delicti at (iiuKihall, the trial of Air. 
Woodfull, the original printer of Juniua’H Letter in the Pulitic A(lvcrti»er of 
December 19. Only sc'enof the special jury attended, \i/.. William Bond« 
foreman ; Peter Oaualet, Alexander Peter Allen, Froderick Commcrell, Uer- 
inen Meyer, John Thomas, and Barrington Buggiii. 

Up'-n which the following live talestnuii wore taken out of the box, vi*. 
Willirr.n Il.ainnrd, Paul Vergei, William tiibley, William Willett, and Wib 
liain Davis. 

The trial was opened by Mr. Wallis. 

Natlianiel Crowder swore he bought the jwper of Mr. WoodfalVs publish- 
ing ser%ant, whom he named, 

Air. llurns proved that tlie duly for the ndyertiscnif ‘a and stamps were 
paid by Air. Woodfall. And 

^ clerk of Sir John Fielding proved, by a receipt from Mr. Wuodfull, hm 
concern in and for the paper. 

The publication and direction of the pajHir by Mr. Woodfall being thus 
proved, 

Loid Mansfield, in bis charge, told the jury, that there were only two 
points for thiir consideration: the first, the prinnrig nrnl publishing the 
paper ii^questiun ; the seonnd, the semf* and iiieaniiig of it : That ns to the 
charges of its being malicious, sedilinus, Ac., they were inferences in law 
about which no evidence need be given, any more than thatfiart of an indict* 
ment need be proved by e\ide:icc, which charges a man with Innug moved 
by the instigation of the DcvjI : Tfiat therefore the printing and sense ot 
the paper were alone what the jury had to consider of; and thiit if the pajiei 
ihould really contain no breach of the law, that was a matter which might 
afterwards be moved in arrest of judgment ; That he had no evidence to 
sum up to them, as the defendants counsel admitted the printing and publi- 
cation to be well proved: That as to the sense, they had not called in doubt 
the manner in which the daslies in the pajicr were filled up in the record, by 

* For the remarks of Junius on this celebrated Trial, see Preface, Fd, 

f EOtO. 
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giving anj other Muee to the pawnges ; if they had, the July wooM hara 
been to consider which application was the true one, that char^ in the in* 
formation, or suggested by the defendant : That the jury m^ht new compare 
the piiper with the information : That if they did not find the applicadon 
wrong, they must find the defendant guilty ; and if they did find it wrong, 
they must acquit him : That this was not the time for alleviation or aggra- 
vation, that being for future consideration : That every subject was under the 
control of the law, nnd had a right to expect from it protection for his 
person, hia property, and his good name : That if any man offended the laws, 
ho was amenable to them, and was not to be censured or punished but in a 
legal course : That any person libelled had a right either to bring a civil or a 
criminal prosecution : That in the latti*r, which is by information or indict- 
ment, it is immaterial whether the publication be fiitse or true : That it is no 
defence to say it is true, because it is a breach of the peace, and therefore 
criminal ; but in a civil prosecution it is a defence to say the charges in the 
publication are true, be«‘aiise the plaintiff there sues only for a pecuniary satis- 
faction to himself; nnd that this is the distinction as to that nature of defence. 
Uis lordship said he w'as afraid it was too true that few characters in the 
kingdom escaped libels : That many were very injuriously treated — and if 
so, that the best way to prevent it was by an application to the law, which 
is open to every man : That the liberty of the press consisted in every man 
having the power to publish his sentiments without first applying for a licence 
to any one ; but if any man published what was agstinst law, he did it at bis 
(leril, and was answerable for it in the some manner as he who suffers his 
hand to commit an assault, or his tongue to utter blasphemy.” 

Between eleven and twelve the jury withdrew, at four the court adjourned, 
and o little after nine the juiy waited on Lord Mansfield at his house in 
Bloomsbury Square, with their verdict, which was Guiltjf qf paiMTiNQ aW 
PUBLISH ISO ONLY. 

This charge having Ijcen laid upon the table of the House of Lords, Decem- 
ber 10, 1770, by the liord Chief Justice, the following questions were |lht to 
hia in his place by Lord Camden, on the day ensuing. 

1. Does the opinion mean to declare that upon the general issue of Not 
Guilty, in the case of n seditious libel, the jury have no right, by law, to ex* 
aaine the innocence or criminality of the paper, if they think fit, and to form 
their verdict upon such examination 1 

2. Does the opinion mean to declare, that in the case above mentioned, 
when the jurj" have delivered in their verdict, QuUty, that this verdict has 
found the fact only and not the lawl 

3. Is it to be understood by this opinion, that if the jury come to the bar, 
and say that they find the printing and publishing, but that the paper is no 
libel, that in tliat csise the jury have found the defendant guilty genenlly, 
and the verdict must be so entered up 1 

4. Whether the opinion means to say, that if the judge, after giving his 
opinion of the innocence or criminality of the paper, should leave the considfr 
ration of that matter, together with the printing and publishing, to the jury, 
such a direction would he contrary to law } 

5. I beg leave to ask, whether dead, and living judges then absent, did 
di>i'l;ire their opinions in open court, s^ whether the noUe Lord has any 
Dote of such ofdiiioBsf 
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6 Whatber thev declared ancb opittbmi after aolid aiguirenta, or apun an; 
point judicially before them 1 

To theae queriea Lord Manaflold made no reply, briefly obierving, that be 
would not answer interrogatories 

The subject was introduced into the Lower House, December 6, 1770, on 
a motion made by Mr. Serjeant (ilynn, ** That a committee should Im ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administration of criminal justice, and the proceed* 
ings of the judges in Westminster Hall, particularly in cases relating to the 
li^rty of the press, and the cuiistitutioiial t>ower and duty of juries.** In tho 
course ot the discussion tho speakers on both sides alluded not only to tha 
charge, in Mr. Woodfall's case, but also to Mr. Baron Smithe's conduct in tr> 
ing a Scotch serjeant at Guildford, which will Ijo found more particularly 
detailed in the note to Junius's Letter, No. 68. Amongst the chief siienkers 
on this occasion were, on the tide of the ministry, Mr. Fox, and on that cf 
the people, Mr. Burke. 


** To Ike Honourable the Commons qf Great Britain in Parliameni 
assembled* 

" The humble Petition of Henry Sampson Wood? all, in custody oC 
the Serjeaut-ai-Arms attending this Uouso. 

** Shkwktb, 

** That your Petitioner, having justly incurred the dtapleasure of 
this House by priming a letter highly reflecting on •'he chaiucter of tha 
Speaker of this House, was summon^ to attend on Mot day the 14th of this 
instant, at this honourable House. 

^That your Petitioner did readily obey that summons, and did attend this 
House accordingly. 

** That your Petitioner having offended inailvertently, and through a very 
blameable neglect, which kind of neglect in future he will do his utmost en- 
deavour to avoid, of examining, os he ought to have done, the contents of 
what be prinU-d, and your petitioner having already incurred very hc.'ivy ex- 
penses #bich, if longer continued, must end In the ruin of himself and nume- 
fMis and innocent family, who must be sufferers together with him. 

** Tour petitioner therefore humbly prays that all punishment be has already 
undergone by expenses, confinement, and interruption of his busincM may 
be taken into considention, and, though the enormity of bis offence is con- 
fessedly great, yet, trusting to tho well-known mercy and clemency of this 
Honoumble House, your Petitioner bambly hopes he may be discbaiiged from 
further effects of their dia])leasore. 

“ And your Petitioner, 

** As in duty bom d, 

** shall pray. 

"HKNBT SAMPSON WOODFALIa 


N.B.— The dbove is in the handwriting of H. S. W* 
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Mu. WoObFALLS Ffilf. 








£ 

a 

ik 

To the Kf^ioant^t-Arinji, Cuptiou Fees . • 


S 

0 

8 

Seventeen days in custody . . . • . 

• 

. 17 

0 

0 

Bringing to the bar ..... . 


0 

6 

8 

ilousfk 

eener ....... 


. 0 

5 

3 

Me8seng<‘r 1 7 diiys nt 6.*, Sd. per day 


. 5 

13 

i 

Serving th« Spe.iker's order and warrant 


0 

13 

4 

Doorkeepers . 


. 0 

5 

0 

fl’hc Sj)e;iker'a 8€»crctary ..... 


. 1 

0 

0 

The clerk and clerk's ussistant .... 


1 

4 

0 




29 H 

0 


Nr. Wooiifall's Bill. 





Febnmry 14. 3 Bottles of Port . . . . 


. 0 

7 

6 


2 ditto Sherrv . . . . 


. 0 

4 

0 

ft 

Beer 


0 

1 

4 

fi 

5 Suppers, beefsteaks 


0 

7 

6 

it 

15. 3 Break C(8ts . . . . . 


. 0 

3 

0 

f* 

2 Fowls, bacon, greens, leg of poik . 


1 

1 

t 


U Bottles of Port .... 


. 0 15 

0 


2 Ditto Sherry .... 


. 0 

6 

0 

it 

Jliscakes 


. 0 

0 

3 

n 

7 Suppers, duck, mince pies, and cold 

beef 

. 0 

14 

0 


7 Tens and coffee .... 


0 

7 

0 


Beer 


. 0 

3 

0 


16. 2 Breakfasts 


. 0 

2 

0 

rt 

- 8 Bottles of Sherry .... 


. 0 

6 

0 


10 Ditto Port . . . . 


1 

5 

0 


6 Dinners, leg of lamb, 2 ducks, SBllat, &c. 

. 0 la. 

0 

ti 

Supper, beef and mutton, steaks, sallat, &c. 

. 0 

10 

6 


Biscakes ..... 


0 

0 

3 


Boer 


0 

8 

0 


17. 2 lireakfiuU 


. 0 

2 

0 


5 Dinners, salt'fish, sauce, and loin of i 

mutton 

. 0 

15 

0 

ti 

2 Bottles of Sherry 


• Q 

4 

0 

»• 

2 Ditto Port .... 


. 0 

5 

0 

M 

Suppers 


. 0 

2 

6 


Beer 


. 0 

1 

6 


18. 2 Breakfasts 


0 

2 

0 

iJ 

7 Dinners, sirloin of beef, sallat, &c, . 


. 0 

18 

0 

tt 

Sherr}% 1 bottle .... 


. 0 

2 

0 

t» 

Port, 7 ditto 


. 0 17 

6 

M 

Brandy 


0 

0 

6 

w 

Biscakes 


. 0 

0 

3 

H 

4 Teas 


0 

3 

4 

a 

Suppers, beef, salUtt, &c. • 


0 

5 

0 


Carried forward • • . . 


. 11 

12 11 
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J£ 9. :i 


Fttbruarr 18. 

Brought forward «... 
Beer 



11 

0 

12 

3 

11 

0 

n 

19. 

4 Bn^akfnsta 



0 

4 

J 



7 Diimerm mutton. 2 ehickens, and Bullat 



1 

1 

0 

II 


Sherry, 2 bottlea .... 



0 

4 

0 

ff 


Fort, 4 ditto 



0 

10 

0 



BiRcukes 



0 

0 

3 



C Tens and coOee .... 



0 

0 

0 

n 


Siiniiers, veal cotloiie, hallnt, ^cc. 



0 

5 

0 



Beer 



0 

2 

0 

>1 

20. 

4 BreakfaRta ..... 



0 

4 

0 



0 Diiiiiem, vea), bacon, uiid greens . 



0 

12 

0 



Sherry, 2 boulca .... 



0 

4 

0 

tt 


Fort, 2 ditto 



(1 

5 

0 

u 


12 Teas 



0 10 

0 

tt 


0 Suppers, cold duck, beef, and sidlai 



0 

7 

0 



Beer ...... 



0 

2 

3 

it 


liipsahe 



0 

0 

3 


21. 

3 Breakfasts ..... 



0 

8 

0 



4 Dinners, stewed beef, &c. 



0 

8 

0 

it 


2 Bottles of Sherry .... 



0 

4 

0 

ft 


4 Ditto, Port ..... 



0 10 

0 

n 


4 Suppers, mutton chops, cold beef, 4(c. 



0 

A 

0 



Beer 



0 

2 

6 


22. 

2 Broaktasts 



0 

2 

0 

tt 


7 Dinners, leg of pork and potatoot . 



0 

12 

0 

tt 


Fort, 3 bottles • • . . 

Sherry, 1 ditto .... 



0 

7 

(i 

ft 




0 

2 

0 

^rt 


4 Teas 



0 

3 

4 

# 

tt 


6 Suppers 



0 

3 

0 

tt 


Beer 



0 

3 

0 

tt 


Oranges and sugar .... 



0 

0 

0 

ft 

23. 

3 Breakfasts . . . . 



0 

3 

0 

tt 


7 Dinners, 5sb, sauce, leg of mutton, &c. 



1 

1 

0 

tt 


Sherry, 1 bottle .... 



0 

2 

0 

tt • 


Fort, 3 ditto 



0 

7 

(i 

tt 


2 Teas 



0 

1 

8 

tr 


6 Suppers 



0 

0 

0 

« 


Beer and tobacco .... 



0 

4 

10 

tt 

24. 

3 Breakiosts 



0 

3 

0 



7 Dinners, veal cutlets, dec. 



0 17 

0 

ft 


Sherry, 2 bottles .... 



0 

4 

0 

1 * 


Port, 2 ditto • • , . . 



0 

5 

0 

tt 


5 Teas 



0 

4 

2 

tt 


7 Suppers, beef and mutton steaks . 



0 

7 

r, 

t» 


Beer 



0 

3 

ft 

» 

25. 

3 BreakfasU 



0 

8 



Carried forward 


24 13 fi 
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Brought forward . • • • 

Fobnmry 25. 8 Dinner^ mutton, &e. • • 

M Port, 4 bottlet • 

f, Sherry, 2 ditto 

f0 4 Teas • « • ■ • 

„ 0 Suppen, fowls and mutton chops 

„ Beer « • • ■ « 

M 26. 3 Breakfasts . • . . 

8 Dinners, stewed beef and fowl 
„ Sherry, 2 bottles . • 

„ Brandy 

j, 7 Teas 

„ 6 Suppers, fowls and chops 

I, Beer . • • • • 

„ 27. 8 Breakfasts .... 

,, 6 Dinners, beef and tart • 

„ Sherry, 3 bottles . 

„ Fort, 4 ditto .... 

,, 6 Teas 

„ 8 Suppers . . • • 

„ Beer and tobacco • • • 

„ 28. 8 Breakfasts .... 

„ 5 Dinners, mutton and sauce 

„ Port, 8 bottles • . « 

„ Sherry, 2 ditto • « • 

„ Beer 

„ 4 Sappers, cold beef, Ac. • • 

Maiuh 1. 3 Breakfasts .... 

„ 5 Dinners, veal and brocoli • 

,, 4 Teas . • • « • 

„ Port, 1 bottle .... 

„ 4 Suppers, mutton chops and sallat 

gp Beer . • . • • 

„ 2. 8 Breakfitfts .... 

g, 6 Dinners, mutton, &g. . 

I, Sherry, 1 bottle • 

a Beer 


« A <L 
84 18 5 
0 7 6 
0 10 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 4 
0 10 6 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 6 10 
0 10 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 18 0 
0 6 0 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 10 
0 3 0 
0 10 6 
0 7 6 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 5 0 
0 8 0 
0 12 6 
0 8 4 
0 2 6 
0 5 0 
0 8 6 
0 8 0 
0 10 0 
: 2 0 
0 16 


85 0 8 

Deduct for fowl, oyercbaiged 0 5 0 



85 

4 

8 

Use of room and linen 

1 

11 

6 

Serranti 

1 

1 

0 


87 

16 

9 

Feet 

29 

14 C 


Carried forward 


17 12 8 
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Brought forward C7 10 • 

The barber and meMenger 2 116 


70 2 8 
MoMenger, &o. 1 17 2 


Beoeiredi March 7, 1774, the aboTe content* in fuU 72 0 0 
(Signed) JOHM BELLAMY. 

Mb. WoonrALL to Tuos. Babbat D'. 

For •even times shaving • . . . . • » * 0 8 6 

To oaTea times shaving • • . • . • • 0 3 6 


0 7 0 
Servants 0 2 3 


0 0 6 

Oave Wood, messenger 2 2 0 * 


OEiaiNAL LETTER OP PAVID QABBICEC. 

^Br what dmpt yesterday from our friend Bechets, I imagine that I am 
bat a |K>or caput mwtuum among my brethren of tho PuJdick A difertiicr, and 
wfaat is worse, I have a property the very reverse of that of a boy's top, for 
the more 1 am whipped the less I spin. 1 must therercre desire you to dia- 
pose of my share to any Gentleman 

Paper and the Fubiishcr, though no one wish iietter to bath than 

Pear Bir, 

# Your roost 

Humble lerrant 

(Signed) PAYIP QABBICX. 

Outside. * 

To Mr. Woodfall, 

Publisher of 

• The Publick AdTertiser.** 

H.B. — The top of the above note is tom off, which accounts for the hiatiUL 


* The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, who was nearly contemporaij in durese 
with the printer of the Public Advaiutr, was more fortunate m the publis 
sympathy he excited, and received numerous largesses during iis incaicsfBp 
tioD. The subjoined extract is from Almor: — 

** When Mr. Wilkes was confined in the Kin^s Bench prison, he roceieed 
many private presents. The Poebess of Queensbenr (patroness of Gay, kcA 
sent Dim lOOL; and Lady Elizabeth Germain alw transmitted to him a 
similar donation. Wine of all sorts, game and wiM fowl, froitp turksji^ 
poultry, dee., were sent to bhn daily from most psrts of Siwhuid.’*--Cbnw 
^Hmdenec i/Jofm WUku with As# Fricndc, voL p. 44. — ad* 
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KEVEBSAL OK THE' OUTLAWRY OP MR. WILKES.* 

As JuMius WRM extrcmply severe in his censures on Lord Mansfield, it ii 
deemed a mere act of justice to extract a part of liis lordship's speech on tin 
reversal of Mr. AViIke»'s outlawry, by which it will nppenr, such was the 
temper of the times, that the Chief J notice was oven privately threatened 
upon the occasion, slmuld his decision of the lause be in opposition to the 
popular opinion of the day. The extract is well worthy the render s perusal, 
as a specimen of eloquence not often ecjualled, and rarely excelled ; it foinis 
the conclusion of his address. 

have now gone through the several euors nssigi.ed hy the defendant, 
and which have been ingeniously argued, and confidently relied on by his 
counsel at the bar ; 1 have given my sentinieiiis upon them, and if upon the 
whole, lifter tlie closest attention to what has been said, and with the 
strongest inclination in favour of the defendant, no arguments which have 
bt^n urged, no coses which ha\e been cited, no reasons that occur to me, are 
sntticient to satisfy me in my conscience and judgment that this outlawry 
should he reversed, I am bound to affirm it— 'and here let me make a pause. 

" Many arguments have been stiggesU'd, both in and out (»f court, U|>on the 
consequences of eHtablishiiig this outlawry, cither as they may affect the de- 
fendant as on individual, or the public in general. As to the first, whatever 
they may lie, the defendant has brought them upon himself; they are in- 
evitable consequences of law arising from his own net; if the penalty, to 
which he is thereby subjected, is more than a punishment adequate to the 
crime he has committed, he should not have brought himself into this unfor- 
tunate predicHiuciit, by flying from the justice of his country ; he thought 
proper to do so, and he must take the fniits of his own conduct, however 
bitter and unpulatablQ they may be ; and although we may be heartily sorry 
for any person who has brought himself into this situation, it is not in our 
power, Qod foibul it should ever be in our power, to deliver him from i|' we 
cannot prevent the judgment of the law by creating irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings, we cannot pre\ent the const-queuces of that judgment by pardon- 
ing the crime ; if the defendant has any pretensions to mercy, those preten- 
sions must be urged, and that power exercised in another place, where the 
constitution has wisely and necessarily vested it: the crown will judge for 
itself ; it does not belong to us to iuteriere with punishment, we have only to 
declare the law ; iimic of had any concern in the prosecution of this 
business, nor any wishes upon the event of it : ii was not our fault that the 
defendant was prosecuted for the libels upon which he has been convicted ; I 
took no share in another place in the measures which were taken to prosecute 
him for one of them ; it wras not our fault that he was convicted ; it was not 
our fault that he fled ; it was not our fault that he was outlawed ; it was not 
our fault that he rendered himself up to justice ; none of us revived the pro- 
secution against him, nor could any one of us stop that prosecution when it 
was revived ; it is not our fault if there are not any errors upon the reconL 
nor is it in our |ower to create any if there are none; we are bound by out 
•nr oath and in our eonsdcnces, to give such a judgment as the law will wa^ 


Tbe occasion of this address is inferred to in Letter 11, pt 147* 
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lAQt, Hbd u ouK tviKie c«ii prove; laeh a judniluit at we nnit ttand er fiJ. 
by* iu tbe Qpioioii of the pretent timely wd (W^iterity ; in doing it, ibere> 
g>re, we mutt have regard to our reputation at honeat men, and men of tkili 
and knowledge oonip(»tent to the atationt we hold ; no contidemtiont what* 
anever ahoutd mislead us from this great ohject^ to which wo ever ought, and 
I trust ever shall, direct our attention. But consequences of a public iioture, 
reasons of ibite, |>ohtica1 oiiet, have been strongly urged, (private anonymous 
letters sent to me, I shall pass over,) opon avowed publiuitions wlrich have 
been judicially noticed, and may therefore be mentioned, have endeavoured 
to influence or intimidate the court, and so prevail upon us to trifle and pn> 
varicate with God, our consciences, and the public : it has lieon intimated 
that consequences of a frightful nature will flow from the establishment of 
this outlawry ; it is said the pc^ople exp<»t the reversal, that the temper oi 
the times demand it; that the multitude will have it so ; that the continuation 
of tlie outlawry in full force, will not be endured ; that the execution of the 
law upon the defendant will be resisted i these are arguments which will not 
weigh a feather with me. If insurrection and rclHdlioii are to follow our 
determination, we have not to answer for the coiiivcjucnccs, though we should 
be the innocent cause — we can only Kiy, Fuif juxtitni, ruat cir/u/n; we 
shall discharge our duty, witlinut expectations of approbation or the appre- 
hensions of ceiiaiire; if wc arc subjeeb^d to the latter unjustly, we must 
submit to it ; we cannot prevent it, we will take rare not to deserve it. He 
must be a weak man indeed who can bo staggered by such a considention. 

**The misapprehension, or the misrepresentation of tho igrioriint or wicked, 
the Metxdax Jn/amia, which is the consequence of hutli, ore cqii.illy in* 
difierent to, unworthy the attention of, and incapable of making any iinpres* 
sion on men of firmness and intrepidity. Those w'ho imagine judges arc 
capable of being influenced by such unworthy, indirei i ''.mans, most grossly 
deceive themselves ; and, for my own part, 1 trust that .<y tempiT, and the 
colour and conduct of my life, have clothed me with u suit of armour to 
shiey me from such arrows. If 1 have ever supported the king's mensurrs ; 
if 1 Mve ever aflbrded any assistance to goveriimeut ; if 1 have discliarged 
my duty as a public or private character, by endeavouring to preserve pure 
and perfect tne principles of the constitutisp, maintaining unsullied the 
honour of the courts of justice, and, by an upright udministmtion of, to give 
a due effect to, the laws, — 1 have hitherto done it without itny other gift or 
reward ^an that most pleasing and most boiiuurahle one, the conscientious 
conviction of doing wliat was right. I do not ftlfcct to scorn the opinion of 
mankind; 1 wish earnestly for popularity; 1 will seek and will have popu- 
larity ; bLt I Will tell you how I will obtain it ; 1 will have that popularity 
which follows, and not that which is run after. U is not the applause of a 
day it is not the huxzas of thousands, that can give a inmneiit’s satisfaction 
to a mtional being ; that man’s mind must indeed be a weak one, and bis 
ambition of a most depraved sort, who can be captivated by such wretched 
allarements, or satisfied with such momentary gratifications. 1 ssy w’lth the 
Hottiati orator, and can say it with as much truth as he did, * £f/o Uoc aat ac 
fe.a|Mr /at, vt invidiam virtviv partam^ gforiam non tn/anniam. putartm. 
But the threats have been earned further; personal violence has been 
denounced, unless public humour be complied with; 1 do not fear iueb 
BircaU ’ 1 do not believe there is any reason to fear them ; it is not tbi 
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giniui of tho worst of neu>i|^ worst of dowi, to iMUng 

•stremitios : Irat if sueli sitikent sho&Id luwpen, kt oos inat soefc mi 
event might be productive of wholesome efihcU ; such » slnke might mse 
the better port of the nation from their lethargic condition to a stote of 
activity, to assert and execute the law, and punish the daring and impioue 
hands which had violated it ; and those who now snptnely behold the dongor 
which threatens all liberty, from the most abandoned lioentioiiitteis, 
by such an event, be awakened to a sense of their situation, ns dmnken men 
are oftentimes stunned into sobriety. If the security of onr persons and our 
property, of all we hold dear and valuable, are to depend uptm the caprice of 
a giddy multitude, or to be at the disposal of a giddy mob ; if, in eompliiiiioe 
with the humouri^ and to appease the clamours of those, all civil and poUtkal 
institutions are to be disri^rded or overthrown, a life somewhat moie than 
sixty is not worth preserving at such a price, and he can never die too soon 
who lays down his life in support and vindication of the poUcy^ the goseos 
■Mil» and the consritntion of his eonntiy.**— Ba 
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